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classified and without use of ‘‘ display” type, 
will be admitted in this department at a re- 
duced rate of 25 cents per line of seven words 
for each insertion, cash to accompany the 
order. Six insertions $1.25 per line. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








New York Military Academy. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. 





The Misses Graham (Successors to the Misses Green). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, ESTABLISHED IN 
1816, this school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 176 West 
72d Street, cor. Sherman Square, N. Y. City. 





Classical Schoei for Girls. Primary and Advanced 

ork. Certificates accepted by Wellesley and other 
Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. Lita V. Nortu, 
Epirn H. Grecory, and Exizapetu P. Getty, 


Principals. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 





Family and Day School for 


The Comstock School. 
est 


irls. 31st year. Miss Day, Principal. 32 
40th Street, N. Y. City. 





French and English School. 


The Misses Merington. 
i r1gth 


Resident Pupils. 183 Lenox Avenue, near 
Street, N. Y. City. 





Mademoiselle Ruel. School for Girls. (Number lim- 
ited.) 26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue, 


N. Y. City. 





The New York Collegiate Institute. Primary, Academic 
and Collegiate Departments. Certificate admits to 
Wells, Smith, or Wellesley College. Rev. ALFRED 
C. Rok, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue, N. Y. City. 





The Salisbury School for Zirls. Eleventh Year. New 
Equipment. Personal Instruction. Both College- 
Preparatory and Finishing. 741 Fifth Avenue, Cen- 
tral Park Entrance, N. Y. City. 





Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Academic and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. No more than eight pupils 
constitute any class. 6 West 48th Street, N. Y. City. 


School for Girls. 





Miss Crocker. Primary and Ad- 





vanced Work. Classes for little boys. 69 East 52d 
Street, N. Y. City. 
Drisler School. Established 10 Years. Four Depart- 


ments. Gymnasium under Competent Instruction. 
Prepares for all colleges and for business. Building 
large, light and well-ventilated. Two resident pupils 
received into the principal's family. g East 49th Street, 
N. Y. City. 
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School for Girls. West End Institute. Early ap- 
plication necessary. Mrs. and Miss Capy, principals. 
New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 





Bingham Scheol for Boys. Asheville, North Carolina. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1793. _203d session begins, Sep- 
tember 5, 1894. Maj. R. BincHam, Superintendent. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCESIENTS 








American Book Amateurs will be interested to 
learn that the List of Private Libraries in America, 
now being compiled by Mr. G. HEDELER, of Leipzig, 
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Bargains in Typewriters, $85 Caligraph for $20 
and up. Remingtons $35 and up. Others in pro- 
portion. A. W. Gump & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 





For Sale. Second-hand Remington No. 2 Type- 
writer for $30. Address CuRRENT LITERATURE Co., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





The Densmore. ‘‘ The World’s Greatest Type- 
writer.” Descriptive pamphlet free. DeNsmoRE 
TYPEWRITER Co., 220 Broadway, New York. 











already includes the stately ber of 500 ider- 
able libraries. Those happy possessors of libraries 
with whom Mr. HEpDELER has been unable to com- 
municate, are requested to furnish him with a few de- 
tails as to the extent of their treasures and the special 
direction to which they devote themselves. It is 
obviously to the interest of bibliographical science 
that a work of this kind should be as complete as pos- 
sible, so that it is advisable not to delay sending in the 
information, else the editor may, to his regret, be 
compelled to go to press without it. Address: G. 
HEDELER, Leipzig, Germany. 
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Stamp Packets. 00 var., 25¢.; 500 var., $2.50; 
1000 var., $7.50. Stickers, roc. 1000; 25€, 3000; 
sample free. T.S. Ciark, Belleville, Ont., Canada. 





Columbus Stamps. tc. to roc. incl., r7c. per set. 
A. Scuirr, 175 Greene St., New York City. 





The World’s Fair. Five numbers of the World’s 
Fair Edition of CURRENT LITERATURE, recording what 
was said of it, what was seen there, all illustrated from 
Arnold’s and other special photographs, mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1. Address Current LITE- 
RATURE Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 





The New York Sun. _ The First of American 
Newspapers. Chas. A. Dana, Editor. The American 
Constitution. The American Idea. The American 
Spirit. These first, last, and all the time, forever. 
The Sunday Sux is the greatest Sunday newspaper in 
the world. Price $2 a year by mail; daily, $6 a year; 
daily and Sunday, $8 a year. The Sun, New York. 





Burrelle’s Bureau of Press Clippings Examines 
all papers published, clipping therefrom all items of 
designated interest. Invaluable to literary men, pub- 
lic characters, business houses. Special rates made 
on extensive and continuous service. Address FRANK 
> en Prest., 151 Western Union Bldg., New 

ork. 





The New York Bureau of Revision gives the 
author competert and unbiased criticisms of his work ; 
undertakes the thorough emendation of MSS., whether 
prose or verse, and advises as to their disposition. 
Terms by agreement. MSS. may be sent to the 
Director, Dr. Trrus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Wanted :— A copy of a novel that appeared some 
thirty years ago, called ‘‘ Highland sies, or the 
Rona Pass.” Address R. W., care Current LiteE- 
RATURE Co., New York. 





Metropolitan College of Music. Best Facilities for 
Musical Education. Duptey Buck, President; At- 
BERT Ross Parsons, HAkRY Rowe SHELLEY, Vice- 
Presidents; HERBERT W. GREEN, Secretary; JOHN 
C. Griccs, Musical Director. 19 and 21 t 4th 
Street, N. Y. City. 


Lawrenceville School. John C. Green Foundation. 
Capacity of Institution enlarged to receive=j00 pupils 
during the ensuing academic year. Boys should be at 
least thirteen years of age and be prepared to pass a 
satisfactory examination upon elementary English 
studies, There is a limited number of scholarships of 
the annual value of from $100 to $300. For catalogue 
and information address the Head Baste 


H. M. King’s School for Boys. Stamford, Conn. 
Boarding Pupils. ‘l'erins $750. 
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The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. A Boy's Board- 
ing School of long standing and excellent reputation. 
A few pupils can be admitted at once. J. Howe Allen, 
Principal. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. For young women 
and girls. Superior modern buildings and appoint- 
ments. Twelve teachers. Five courses with prepara- 
tory. Also Art, Music, Physical Culture. Maximum 
of advantages at minimum of cost. See illustrated 
catalogue of 36th year. Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Fort 
Edward, N. y. 


Columbia College has developed rapidly of {ate 
years and has become a University compnsing seven 
separate schools under as many Faculties ; the general 
educational policy being under the control of a Uni- 
versity Council composed of delegates from the several 
Faculties. Lhe Schools and Faculties are: The 
School of Arts; the Original College; Sundry Pro- 
fessional Schools, viz.:—~chool of Law, School of 
Mines and College of Physicians and Surgeons, ad- 
mission to all of which, as candidates for professional 
degrees, is open to all students, whether or not they 
are college-bred men; and the University faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Mines (Applied Science), Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science, which conduct 
all courses leading to the University degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The last year, the 
educational staff numbered 226 and the number of 
students was 1641. For information, apply te Columbia 
College, New York. 





The American Newspaper Annual for 1893-94. 
Just published. Price, ¥. N. W. AvER Son, 
Philadelphia. 





The complete London edition 
of the celebrated Illustrated ndon News is now 
published in this country at fifteen cents a copy, $6a 
year or with extra Midsummer and Christmas 
issues. Itis a pictorial weekly history and its faithful 
representations during the tant half eontery of important 
events from every phase of life and from every clime 
has necessarily created for it ar i qualled by 
any other publication. The Sketch, the greatest 
success of modern illustrated weeklies and the English 
Illustrated Magazine to which the very best writers 
and artists contribute, are also issued by the Illustrated 

ndon News Company. subscription to the 
Sketch is $6 a year and $1.50 to the English Illus- 
trated Magazine. Ail subscriptions should be sent to 
the office, World Building, New York. 


The London News. 








you in Washington ? 
or p s, authors and others exe- 
cuted at moderate prices. Interviews secured, literary 
and news articles prepared, and business transacted 
with the Departments. Save yourself a trip to the 
Capital by writing to AssociaATED TrapE & Inpus- 
TRIAL Press, 350 No. 918 F st., Washington, D. C. 
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Original Autograph Letters of American and 
Foreign Celebrities. Send for price lists. WALTER 
Romeyn Benjamin, United Charities Building, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Mr. Gilson Willets. Special Writer and Inter- 
viewer for daily and weekly papers and magazines. 
Correspondence solicited. pS cag care CURRENT 
LITERATURE, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








SALE AND EXCHANGE 








For Sale on Reasonable Terms. A $150 high grade 
bicycle, latest pattern, best make, pneumatic tires. 





Address J. Finn, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 





Tacoma, Washington: Knight & Hollis, Attor- 
neys. We look after taxes, investments, etc. ; foreclose 
mortgages and make investments for non-residents. 





Fine Illustrated Printing. The old established 
Printing House of Wynkoop & HALLENBECK, founded 
thirty-six years ago at 121 Fulton street, and for many 
years the leading Mercantile Printing House in New 
York, since their removal to their new eight-story fire- 
proof building, corner of Pearl and William streets, 
have added to their spacious establishment several 
presses of the best manufacturers, of the most approved 
styles, specially adapted to the finest class of Book 
and Magazine Printing. Periodicals of to-day are 
illustrated principally by engravings made by the hali- 
tone process, more effective and much cheaper than 
the old-fashioned wood-cutsformerly used and for this 
class of printing they have facilities for producing the 
finest work. Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists 
for all kinds of Manufacturers form an important part 
of the business of this house, displayed in attractive 
form and printed in the best manner. 
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The Summer’s Travel Abroad. 


Applications received at 


The Misses Weldon’s French and 
English School, 


33 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, 
From a few young ladies wishing to join the school's 
exclusive class for traveling about EUROPE, June to 
October, 1894. 





The National League of State 
Teachers Bureaus. 


A Bureau in Each State.—One Fee Registers in All. 
The LEAGUE RECOMMENDS teachers direct to 


Boards. 

No charge made to School Boards for supplying teachers. 

Registration NOW gives you membership in the League 
and subscription to ‘‘ The National Teacher and 
School Board ’’ Journal for one year. 

Write for Circulars and Full List of State Managers to 
any State Manager of the League, or to 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








WONDERS IN FIGURES. 





Some person of a mathematical turn of mind 
has discovered that the multiplication of 987654321 
(which are simply the figures 1 to 9, inclusive, 
reversed) by 45: Rives 44,444,444,445. Reversing the 
order of the digits, and multiplying 123456789 by 
45, we get a result equally as curious—viz., 5.555," 
555,505, If we take the 123456789 as the multipli- 
cand, and, interchanging the figures in 45, so as 
to make them read 54, use the last number as the 
multiplier, the result will be 66,666,666,606 Re- 
pape! to the multiplicand 987654321, and taking 
54 as the multiplier again, the result will be 53- 

.333,334—all threes except the first and last 

gures, which together read 54—the multiplier. 
Taking the same multiplicand and 27, the half of 
St as the multiplier, the product is 26,666,666,667, 
all sixes, excepting the first and last figures, 
which together read 27—the multiplier. Now, in- 
terchanging the order of the figures 27 and using 
72 instead as a multiplier, and 987654321 as the 
multiplicand, we get a product 71,111,111,112, all 
ones except the first and last figures, which to- 
gether read 72—the multiplier.— Worthington's. 
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NOTES FROM A WATER-COLOR COLLECTION 


Study-Head.—Savah C. Sears. (For Current Literature.) 


Winter Time.—Bruce Crane. From the ‘‘Water-Coloj»Society Catatogue:”’ 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY CATALOGUE 


321. A DORDRECHT SKY.—H. W. RANGER. 





215. IN THE HILLS OF CONNECTICUT.—LEONARD OCHTMAN, 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY CATALOGUE 


JEALOUSY.—F. S. CHURCH. 


426. A STREET IN THUN, SWITZERLAND.—JAMES D, SMILLIE. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN FORM 


From “ Sandow and His*System of Physical Training.” (¥. S. Tait & Co.) 


Sandow—A ged Ten 


Sandow as he appears now 


One of Sandow’s Forms of Exercise 


Study wo» Back and Biceps 
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That men are but children of a 
larger growth is borne out by the 
character of some of their most successful amusements. 
None who visited the Midway Plaisance at Chicago 
could fail to be impressed by this when the great whirli- 
gig, the Ferris wheel, first met their astonished eyes. 
Built at an enormous cost, its popularity enabled it to 
pay the whole cost of construction and a handsome 
dividend beside, during the few months that the great 
fair lasted. We learn now that it is to be imitated in 
London, where, with a single revolution of an enormous 
wheel, visitors are to be lifted three hundred feet into the 
air, to look down, thence, upon the panorama of the 
greatest city in the world, three hundred feet below 
them. It is not alone the view, however, that tickles the 
tourist’s fancy, but the novel sensations which are evoked 
by sailing around the periphery of so great a disk. The 
exhilaration of hanging high in mid air, of sailing, as it 
were, through space, is a sensation that will ever be shared 
by old and young alike. ‘“ There is a physical resent- 
ment planted somewhere in the nature of the rational 
walking biped,” says a philosopher, “against the limits 
which nature has set to his enjoyment of the possible 
sensations of aérial motion.” The dreams of childhood 
are often pre-occupied with that elation which comes of 
imaginary flight, and the amusement of older age finds its 
expression in towers that pierce the clouds, in rafts lifted 
from the earth by balloons, in inclined railways, in 
toboggan slides, in giant swings and in mammoth wheels 
that bear us through space as if upon wings. This 
aspiration and longing of man will apparently be satis- 
fied only after the art of flight has been mastered by him. 
Reliable scientists have said that this would be at no 
distant day. In our department of forecasts we have 
this month turned to air navigation, and we commend 
the reader to some of the latest experiments which are 
there recorded. Had we the wings of a bird, we still 
will be short of our longings, but at least one barrier in 
the path of knowledge will have been broken down, and 
we shall know how it feels to guide the “flying chariot” 
through the air. 


Our Love © 
of Sensation 





That an actual solution of the prob- 
lem of flight for man is nearly solved 
would seem to be established by the recent astonishing 
feats of Professor Otto Lilienthal, of Berlin. Several 
instantaneous photographs of him, which have been re- 
produced in the Revue Illustré and other foreign peri- 
odicals, represent the professor in mid air, to all appear- 
ances some forty feet or more from the ground, sus- 
pended by a huge pair of immovable wings. “ His 
apparatus,” writes a correspondent, “consists of immov- 
able wings, some thirty feet long, which are concave in 
shape, and covered over, as is also the tail, with what 
is called ‘shirting.’ To make use of the wings the 
operator takes hold above them, leaning on the elbows 


Air Navigation 





while in the air. As the individual is not fixed rigidly 
to the apparatus, he can move and change the centre of 
gravity at will, even by a slight motion of the head. 
The first time Lilienthal tried it, on the rgth of October 
last, on the mountains of Rhinow, he was able to rise 
and keep suspended in the air, though not far from the 
ground. ‘Thus he was able slowly to go down the side 
of a hill. The people who were watching him, fearing 
a collision, hastened to get out of his way, but he begged 
them not to, and, upon nearing them, quickly changed 
the centre of gravity. Then carried upward by the 
wind, he was able to alight gently at the spectators’ feet. 
On another occasion, having thrown himself from the 
top of a hill 150 feet high, he sailed downward, slowly 
crossing a ravine some 200 feet wide in his journey, and 
landing on an opposite hill. In this flight he covered 
altogether some 500 feet of space, and spent one half 
minute in doing it.” The experiment was highly suc- 
cessful, and we doubt if anything so close to actual air 
navigation has before been accomplished. Lilienthal has 
repeatedly covered distances of 250 and 300 yards at a 
single flight, but, of course, not upon a level. It is 
merely passive flight, but if the secret of the poise which 
maintains the vulture, the crane, and other large birds, 
in the air, without movement of the wings, can be dis- 
covered, there would appear to be no reason why this 
rude experiment might not develop into active flight. 
Not content with what he has accomplished, Professor 
Lilienthal is, we learn from a letter in the Sun,—written 
by one who. claims to have had communication with 
the German professor—engaged upon the problem of 
active flight by means of oscillating wings. With the 
fate of Icarus before him, he is a bold man who ven- 
tures to explore the mysteries of the thin ether, yet had 
he lived in the nineteenth century we are sure that even 
Icarus would not have been so intemperate as to use 
wax for his cement. 





The limited edition of a book adds 
to its price; the fixed limit of the 
membership of a club makes it more desirable to belong 
to it; the rarity of any object of art enhances its value, 
and the imaginary fencing in of society gives it exclu- 
siveness. The French Academy is composed of forty 
members—no more and no less. It has never deviated 
from this, and it is the most conservatively exclusive 
body in the world. So eager has been the desire to 
become a member of this coterie, that elaborate elec- 
tioneering is done by all without the pale, whenever a 
vacancy occurs within. It has therefore come to be 
synonymous with immortality to be a member of it; 
for none are admitted save those who, in literature, 
have obtained honors sufficient to bring them the crown 
of laurel. Gradually the appellation, “ The Forty Im- 
mortals,” has attained world-wide celebrity, and is col- 
loquially used where the name or character of the 
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Academy itself is not known. When the author of Ben 
Hur announces that he is about to organize a band of 
Forty American Immortals, it smacks somewhat of the 
vaingloriousness of that arch-epicure, who, in a moment 
of genuine inspiration, limited the number of people 
who were in New York society to 400, of which he was 
one. The natural query that followed this was, ‘‘ Who 
are the fortunates ?” and the same is true with regard 
to Mr. Wallace’s possible associates. By all means let 
us have lists, and votes and coupons cut from Sunday 
newspapers. Who are the American Immortals who 
are living to-day? Who would be at the head of such 
a congregation? Would it be the author whose 
volumes reach the homespun element, appealing through 
hundreds of thousands to the plain people of the coun- 
try, or the one whose verselets carry the flavor of 
artistic medizvalism, enclosed in tree calf and vellum 
binding, to a limited audience of dillettantes? Here is 
a good list of forty Americans from among the dead, in 
the order in which they were placed by the votes of the 
readers of a juvenile publication: George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Daniel Webster, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, 
Henry W. Longfellow, William T. Sherman, Robert 
Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse, John G. Whittier, Wash- 
ington Irving, Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, 
Ralph W. Emerson, Horace Greeley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Andrew Jackson, James A. Garfield, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, William C. Bryant, John Adams, Philip 
H. Sheridan, Cyrus W. Field, James Russell Lowell, 
Robert E. Lee, John C. Calhoun, James G. Blaine, Eli 
Whitney, David G. Farragut, Winfield Scott, George 
Bancroft, Oliver Hazard Perry, Charles Sumner, Noah 
Webster, John Hancock, Edwin Booth, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, John Quincy Adams. We should be glad to 
see the best forty nominations for an Academy of living 
men, and invite such of our readers as are inclined to 
spend a cheerful evening to forward us their selections. 


Tenors are like tastes; there is no 

accounting for them. It is repor- 
ted that Jean de Reszke has announced to his mana- 
ger that he will not re-appear here next winter if Tamag- 
no, whose tumultuous success of three years ago is still 
remembered, is engaged to appear also. This is indeed 
sad, notwithstanding the fact that their difference of en- 
dowment is so great that there can be no possible 
rivalry between them, the fiery Pole will not brook 
the singing of him whose voice is as the sound of a 
trumpet blowing in the frosty air. “It is I or 
Tamagno, but not both,” says the man, whose determina- 
tion, it is said, cannot be changed even with financial 
jack-screws. ‘The whims of the prima donna, once the 
chief factor beyond reckoning in an operatic manager’s 
success, have faded in importance before the airs which 
tenors are found to be able to put on. Some persons 
profess to have discovered the origin of this assumption 
in the male members of a certain Yankee organization, 
which gained favor from the people in a neighboring 
town, and then came over to New York with many 
patronizing airs. In this company of singers the men are 


Tenor Worship 


certainly the important figures and the women are over- 
shadowed, and the same thing is found to be true of 
other native opera companies, the men of which have 
of recent years made it hard for ordinary persons to live 
in the same world with them; while the women have 
been forced down correspondingly in the scale of impor- 
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tance, except in one or two instances, where the person- 
ality of the prima donna has kept her nose well tilted in 
the air, beyond reach of the waves of neglect. But it 
must be recalled that among the foreign singers who 
have been brought to America during the whole period 
of importation, the tenors have always borne themselves 
loftily, as transplanted palms, not to be exposed to the 
rude winds of circumstance. As far back as the days 
when the gentle Autocrat of the Easy Chair used to go 
to the Italian opera, the tenor’s wishes have been de- 
ferred to by managers, cap in hand. The operatic Bun- 
thorne has never lacked his train of rapturous maidens, 
who strike the keynote for the popular chorus of praise 
and flattery. It is but an expected and natural climax, 
that to-day a tenor should stand up before his manager, 
wrapped in his glory as ina mantle, and say: “I will be 
the one tenor on the operatic stage in New York. I will 
share my kingdom with no one.” It is quite the way of 
the world, and (the tenor’s) human nature. But it is dis- 
tinctly hard on managers, and should be weighed in the 
balance over against the magnificent sums of money 
they are always known to make. 





By what peculiarity of natural 
selection are we reverting in our 
art to-day to the archaic forms and the symbols of the 
time when painting was in its infancy? Such a wave 
has spread over the art of the old world, and our 
American painters are showing themselves affected by it 
also. To enter a picture gallery of truly modern work 
we curiously meet with a series of pictures which seem to 
us evidences of genius goneawry. On one sidetheimpres- 
sionist holds sway, on another the truly archaic mind 
staggers us with an affectation of bad drawing and worse 
coloring; in still another direction a “ plein-air ” advo- 
cate shows us what never was on sea or land, while the 
Pre-Raphaelite, now nearly dead, utters an occasional 
swan-like note that seems pure and sweet by comparison 
with the others. The public does not demand such 
things, and therefore such works hang unsold upon the 
Academic walls, and Art sits sulky in the gloom, wast- 
ing from hunger and bemoaning the times we live in. 
We have lost the pure and limpid color of the past; we 
no longer look into the depths of a picture to feel the 
cool fresh air of heaven about us; we can no longer 
linger over the inspired touch that has fixed forever the 
crystal beauties of the gem upon the canvas. All this 
is of the long and distant past. To-day the matron and 
maid no longer seem as of the life, but phantoms that 
float about in an eternal fog, while the strangest of 
strange colors turn the grass into queer purples, the 
people into frowsy caricatures and the whole into one 
endless pile of absolutely uncontrollable paint. Is this 
the art of the future, and if so, shall we ever live up to it ? 
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It has been estimated,—upon what 
authority we do not know—that an 
income tax of two per cent. on all incomes over and 
above $4,000 a year, would affect only 100,000 of our 
inhabitants. In a country where millionaires are to be 
counted by the hundreds, it seems as if there must be a 
larger number than this who are earning good salaries, 
or drawing returns upon investments sufficient to give 
them annuities of more than $4,000. For those that do 
the best work, $4,000 a year is not an excessive wage. 
In banks, the cashier is often an employee earning his 
$100 a week; in the various professions it is no uncom- 
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mon thing to hear of salaries of four and five thousand 
dollars a year, while independent businesses, agencies, 
factories, mercantile pursuits, and so on, earn for their 
owners or operators enough to live comfortably on—a 
a sum which, in large cities, cannot be much less than 
$4,000 a year, in the case of the married man who lives 
in his own house, and forms the solid and substantial 
element of the community. It will not do to forget 
though that for one who lives in comfort and luxury, 
there are hundreds who are in a condition of endless 
struggle. For them the goddess of fortune never wears 
a smile and their toil only ends with the snapping of the 
thread of life. With each advancing year the conditions 
about us suffer change. The creation of cheap luxuries 
spreads a taste for them, and by degrees commerce 
exacts from the most frugal a greater and greater tribute. 
The art of living up to and beyond one’s means has 
been found by eminent writers to be a characteristic of 
modern life, and to be particularly true of the present 
time and of our own country. The four thousand dol- 
lars income, which was a great fortune in the earlier days 
of the century, is so nolonger; for while it brought con- 
tentment then, and can buy a large share of the good 
things of life to-day, it is inadequate to the full ambition 
of our time. Indeed, it only begins to measure suc- 
cess, in a land where the really wealthy is the individ- 
ual who has accumulated his hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands. We are apt to talk as glibly of millions 
as of cheeses ; yet it takes genius to appreciate so vast a 
sum, let alone the accumulation of it by fair and honest 
business methods. Those that earn great sums take 
great risks, carry enormous burdens, and when failure 
overtakes them, too often fail with an equal magnifi- 
cence. ‘The struggle is no longer for mere contentment, 
it is a mad rush for fabulous wealth, with all its cares and 
burdens. There are but a few who to-day are earning 
by actual hard work and merit salaries of $4,000 a year, 
but there are many who are spending it. When hard 
times come, they meet with a day of reckoning. But 
even then the past obligation is kindly wiped out by a 
court of justice, the unlucky lender, not the borrower, is 
the one to suffer, and the game is too often played once 
more on the same green cloth by the same player. 








The fear of poverty has been the 
cause of so many suicides in the 
past year, that the notion has gained ground that 
humanity is losing some of its grit. We stand looking 
the problem of annihilation in the face, but the dread of 
its consequences has done much to stay the hand lifted 
against itself. Has the materialism of the time robbed 
the future of its terrors, or has the dread of want 
impelled the unfortunate to seek more readily the solace 
of oblivion? A case was recently made public in 
France in which a father, mother and daughter sought 
death together, and, by mutual agreement, rather than 
to struggle longer against poverty. They made every 
provision to pay their small debts, even to the cost of 
the modest funeral. There was then no physical or 
material obligation toward their fellow-men which they 
were not scrupulous to acknowledge. They could not 
contend for life in this world any longer, they could not 
become a charge upon others, and felt that they could 
temper the gloom of their final leap in the dark by being 
together in death, as they had been in life. In this 
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case death had certainly less of terror than a life wed- 
ded to poverty and dependence. 
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revolts at the notion of receiving alms, and when the 
sky is as dark as it has been for many in the past 
months, when an honest penny is hardly to be earned, 
and the piteous cry of famished children rings in the ear 
of the unemployed, who shall judge of the poor if he 
prefers to plead his and his family’s case before a 
tribunal pictured to him to have the heart of mercy, 
rather than be faithless to his own honesty before men ? 





If we are to take up “ fads” it is 
better to have them useful to the 
body or mind than mere inane extravagantes. There 
is nothing, according to the statistician, which we stand 
in greater need of to-day than proper physical develop- 
ment. As a consequence, that hero-worship which 
places the strong man on a pedestal, is timely. Sandow 
has stimulated the interest of persons in pure brute- 
strength. His physique, accentuated in every point by 
a muscular development that looks extravagant, is the 
result, as we learn from the volume which has just been 
published about him, of methodical exercise with light 
dumb-bells and other simple exercises—matters within the 
reach of all, but practiced by the few. The good results 
of moderate calisthenics have been known and written 
about for years, but it is seldom that so superb a speci- 
men of it falls into public view as Sandow, the modern 
Sampson. By judicious training every muscle of the 
body can be enlarged and strengthened, and if it is not 
overdone, the health be correspondingly bettered. It 
is one of the fads worth cultivating. 
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The tendency to reduce everything 
to mechanics is rapidly invading 
the precincts of morality, and we may in time be taught 
to be upright by machinery, if we sh&ll not in the year 
of our Lord 1894 do so from inspiration. The nickel- 
in-the-slot principle is rigorously Spartan in its methods 
and compels the clerk to be honest at all events about 
chewing-gum, whether he wills or not, while the bell- 
punch of the horse-car conductor has rendered the 
hopes of an ultimate heaven a possibility for conductors, 
which it never was before. The beauty of these 
mechanical missionaries, too, is that those who are hard- 
est hit cannot well complain against them, and as long 
as they don’t affect our own pecadilloes, we are not 
minded to protest either. But here comes an ugly 
rumor that has just enough of a touch of possibility 
mingled with its humor to make it interesting. A 
thoroughly modern Philistine announces the invention of 
an “automatic proposer,” in these words: “In these 
practical days, when time is literally, and not metaphor- 
ically, money, we must not waste it with sighing, doubt- 
ing, longing, and the many other dilatory circumstances 
of love. Courtship must be compressed to reduce it to 
legitimate up-to-date limits. I submit, then, that it 
should be obligatory for all under the age of forty, and 
unmarried, to wear my ‘ Patent Automatic Proposer.’ 
This is a small mahogany case, which contains an 
electric apparatus and bells connected by wires with the 
heart and wrists. Edwin and Angelina adore each 
other, but they dare not declare the passion which con- 
sumes them. Edwin and Angelina meet; their pulses 
quicken; this acts at once upon the instruments, and 
starts the bells of both. They then learn that each 
loves the other, and the tinkling of the ‘ Automatic 
Proposer’ is the happy precursor to louder peals from 
the wedding bells.” Nothing could be more delightful. 
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NEST OF THE NIGHTINGALES: THE RIVAL SINGERS* 


By Marion 


YATES 


BuUNNER 





Around the chateau was a beautiful park, where birds 
of all kinds met and warbled their several songs in sweet 
accord. In springtime there was such a warbling, you 
could hardly hear yourself speak. Every leaf concealed 
a nest. Every tree was a whole orchestra. The little 
feathered musicians improved daily. Some chirped or 
cooed, others executed trills and pearly cadences, cut 
fioritures or indulged in embellishments. 

In the chateau lived two beautiful cousins, Isabelle 
and Fleurette, who sang better than all the birds in the 
park. Their reputation for beauty and talent had spread 
throughout Europe. But they were not proud. They 
lived a retired life, seeing no one but their little page, 
Valentine, a beautiful child with blonde hair, and the sire 
of Maulvrier, a hoary old man, broken down with the 
weight of seventy years. 

The birds were not forgotten; they fared sumptu- 
ously every day on bread-crumbs thrown to them by 
the cousins. They passed their time in throwing crumbs 
to the little birds and in saying their prayers; but prin- 
cipally in studying the works of the masters. There 
were flowers, too, which they tended themselves ; their 
lives flowed on in these mild and poetic occupations. 

They were very young when they came to the manor. 
Their window looked out on the park, and they had 
been lulled by the songs of the birds. They sang as 
others breathed ; it was natural to them. 

This education had singularly influenced their charac- 
ters. Their harmonious infancy had separated them 
from turbulent and prattling childhood. They cried in 
tune and moaned in accord. They could not tolerate 
those who were not musical. They floated in a vague 
melody, and nearly perceived the world reel from their 
sounds. In short, they were music-mad: they dreamed 
of it; they forgot to eat or drink; they loved nothing 
else in the world. 

The most celebrated masters came from afar to hear, 
and, if possible, to cope with them. But these musicians 
no sooner listened to a measure, than they would break 
their instruments and tear their scores, in acknowledging 
themselves vanquished. In fact, it was music so divine, 
that the cherubim came down from heaven to learn it 
by heart, so as to sing it to the good God. 

One evening in May, the two cousins sang an an- 
them. Never was anthem more happily rendered. A 
nightingale, perched on a rose-bush, had listened to 
them attentively. When they had finished, he ap- 
proached the window, and in bird language, said: “I 
would like to challenge you to sing.” 

The two cousins replied it would be agreeable to them, 
and the bird began. He was a master-nightingale. His 
little throat swelled to its utmost; he beat his wings; 
his whole body trembled. The trills had the most per- 
fect finish. He gave forth the most velvety sounds; he 
pearled the cadences with the most despairing purity ; 
they said his voice had wings like his body. He stopped, 
certain he had gained the victory. 

The two cousins sang in their turn; they surpassed 
themselves. The song of the nightingale seemed, after 
theirs, like the warbling of a common sparrow. 

* Translated from the French, for Current Literature. 





The winged virtuoso held back his crowning effort ; 
he sang a Romance of Love, then he executed a bril- 
liant flourish beyond the reach of the human voice. 

The two cousins, without being frightened at this feat 
of strength, turned the leaves of their music-book, and 
replied to the nightingale in such a way, that Saint 
Cecilia, who listened to them from heaven, became 
pale with jealousy, and dropped her harp to the earth. 

The nightingale tried to sing again, but his last song 
had exhausted him. His breath failed him; his feathers 
bristled up, his eyes closed: he was about to die. 

“You sing better than I,” said he, “and to know 
that you surpass me, breaks my heart. I ask one thing 
of you. I havea nest with three little ones, in the third 
sweetbrier near the water. Raise them, and if you will 
teach them to sing like yourselves, I will die content.” 

Having said this the nightingale gave up the ghost. 
Shortly after, when the birds were a little older, they 
began their musical education. 

It was wonderful to see how tame they were, and 
how well they sang. They had learned many songs, 
and now they began to improvise very prettily. 

The cousins lived more and more in solitude, and in 
the evening could be heard coming from their chamber 
sounds of a supernatural melody. The nightingales, 
being perfectly instructed, took part in the concert, and 
they sang nearly as well as their mistresses. 

Their voices improved wonderfully in clearness and 
volume. But the girls grew thin; their beautiful color 
faded ; they became pale as agates, and almost as trans- 
parent. As soon as they executed a few measures a 
little red stain appeared on their cheeks, and grew larger 
until the song was ended; then the stain disappeared. 

As for the rest, their singing was as divine as ever; it 
was something not of this world, and, to listen to their 
sonorous and powerful voices, coming from two such 
frail young girls, it was not difficult to see that the time 
would come when the music would break the instrument. 

One night the window was open. The birds warbled 
in the park. There was so much music in the air that 
they could not resist the temptation of rendering a duo. 

It was the song of the swan. It was a marvelous 
song, all full of tears, rising to the most inaccessible 
heights, and descending the scale to the last note. Some- 
thing sparkling and yet weird—a deluge of trills; an 
artificial musical fire, impossible to describe. Meanwhile, 
the red stain, singularly large, nearly covered their 
cheeks. The three nightingales looked at them and 
anxiously listened. Their wings fluttered; they came 
and went; they could not keep still; finally, they burst 
into song, and when they had finished the last phrase, 
their voices sounded so clear and velvety, that they were 
more like human creatures who sang. 

The nightingales took wing. The two cousins were 
dead; their souls had parted with the last note. 

The nightingales soared straight to heaven, to carry 
this supreme song to God, who kept them all in His 
paradise to render to Him the music the cousins had 
given while on earth. The good God made later, from 
these three nightingales, the souls of Palestrina, of 
Cimarosa and of the Chevalier Gliick. 








GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE: PROBLEM OF MANFLIGHT 








Scientific experiment in the regions 
of the air have recently been given 
an impetus from certain partially successful flying leaps 
made by Professor O. Lilienthal in Germany. These 
have been widely reported in the press. An account of 
his experiments, which appeared in Nature, for Decem- 
ber 15th last, was written by C. Runge, who describes 
the apparatus as follows: ‘ The shape of the wings is not 
flat, but slightly curved. The experiments recorded show 
that the curved form has decided advantages as regards 
both the amount and the direction of the resistance. 
The wing surface is fifteen square meters. It is not safe 
to take a larger surface before having learned to manage 
a smaller one. He (Professor Lilienthal) takes a sharp 
run of four or five steps against the wind, jumps into the 
air and slides down over a distance of about 250 meters 
(over 800 feet). By shifting his centre of gravity rela- 
tively to the centre of resistance, he can give the wing 
surface any inclination, and thereby can, to a certain 
extent, either slide down quicker or slacken the move- 
ment or alter the direction. If the wind is not too 
strong and the surface of the apparatus not too large, I 
think there is very little danger in this kind of practice. 
If it is taken up by a great many people, improvements 
of the apparatus are sure to follow, and the art of keep- 
ing one’s balance in the air will be developed. Perhaps 
this is the road to flying. At any rate it must be fine 
sport.” The trials made by Lilienthal were near Ber- 
lin, a local journal reporting that he leaped from a 
tower on a steep and stony hill 340 feet high, and that 
after falling 50 feet he began working his wings and 
was able to reach an altitude of 1,000 feet. The credi- 
bility of this part of the feat has been doubted, how- 
ever, by an anonymous American writer in a Western jour- 
nal. “It is worth while,” he says, “to consider this wing 
feature. The 20 yards square would represent 400 
square yards or 3,600 square feet. This would give to 
each wing an area of 1,800 square feet or an area of 
nearly 41 feet square. In shape, these wings represent 
an oblong spheroid, cut into two parts longitudinally, with 
their concave sides turned downward. This is in ac- 
cordance with what natural law would require, as all 
birds have the concave surfaces of their wings care- 
fully and without exception turned the same way—and 
so far so good. Unfortunately this inventor’s weight is 
not given. But assuming that he tips the scales at 150 
pounds we find that he has provided 24 square feet of 
wing surface for each pound of his avoirdupois, and 
this seems most excessive. When he raises his wings he 
must use his body as fulcrumage the same as the bird, 
and when he has his wings up it is a little hard for the 
mechanician to see how he is going to pull down with 
any force against that resistance of 3,600 square feet of 
area. ‘This he must do to keep that 150-pound body 
from gravitating downward. It is this feature—the en- 
countering of this inevitable law—that fixes the limit to 
the wing stroke of the bird. Persistence to muscular 
action of the wing base becomes too great, as does also 
the necessary velocity of cleaving action, for the mater- 
ial that enters into the construction of wings. Assum- 
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ing that this alleged German scientist has a weight of 
150 pounds, it was a most grievous mistake to bestow 
to the fanciful narrative of his inventive achievement a 





wing area of 24 square feet for each pound of weight, 
which at once shows the rioting of a distempered 
imagination. A bird thus equipped would present a 
most ludicrous spectacle.” Whether this is a fact or 
not, the use of large wings made of willow and covered 
with tough skin indicates the direction in which recent 
experimentation has been most successful. Navigation 
of the air by air ships, balloons and cumbrous bodies 
has been abandoned by the most progressive inventors 
in favor of a closer study of the flight of large birds. 





Professor Langley, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before the International Conference on Aérial 
Navigation at Chicago last summer, expressed a belief 
that the “soaring” flight of birds pointed to new con- 
clusions of great value in the science of airation. 
“It has long been observed,” he writes, “ that cer- 
tain species of birds maintain themselves indefinitely in 
the air by soaring, without any flapping of the wing or 
any motion other than a slight rocking of the body, aud 
this although the body in question is many hundred 
times denser than the air in which it floats with an undu- 
lating movement as on the waves of an invisible stream. 
No satisfactory mechanical explanation of this anom- 
aly has been given, and none would be offered in this 
connection by the writer were he not satisfied that it 
involves much more than an ornithological problem, 
and that it points to novel conclusions of mechanical 
and utilitarian importance. They are paradoxical at 
first sight, since they imply that under certain specified 
conditions very heavy bodies, entirely detached from the 
earth, immersed in and free to move in the air, can be 
sustained there indefinitely without any expenditure of 
energy from within. These bodies may be entirely of 
mechanical construction, but for the present we will 
continue to consider the character of the invisible sup- 
port of the soaring bird and to study its motions, though 
only as a pregnant instance offered by Nature, to show 
that a rational solution of the mechanical problem is 
possible. It is frequently suggested by those who know 
these facts only from books, that there must be some 
quivering of the wings so rapid as to escape observation. 
Those who do know them from observation are aware 
that it is absolutely certain that nothing of the kind 
takes place, and that the birds sustain themselves on 
pinions which are quite rigid and motionless, except fora 
rocking or balancing movement, involving little energy. 
To the writer, who has himself been attracted from his 
earliest years to the mystery which has surrounded this 
action of the soaring bird, it has been a subject of con- 
tinual surprise that it has attracted sc little attention 
from physicists. That nearly inert bodies, weighing 
from five to ten and even more pounds, and many: hun- 
dred times denser than the air, should be visibly sus- 
pended in it above our heads, sometimes for hours at a 
time, and without falling—this, it might seem, is, with- 
out misuse of language, to be called a physical miracle, 
and yet the fact that those whose province it is to in- 
vestigate Nature have hitherto seldom thought it deserv- 
ing attention is perhaps the greater wonder. 

‘“‘The writer will not attempt any general description of 
his own observations, but as an illustration of what can 
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sometimes be seen will give a single one, to whose exact- 
ness he can personally witness. The common turkey 
buzzard (Cathartes aura) is so plentiful around the 
environs of Washington that there is rarely a time when 
some may not be seen in the sky, gliding in curves over 
some attractive point or—more rarely—moving in 
nearly straight lines on rigid wings, if there be a moder- 
ate wind. Onthe only occasion when the motion of one 
near at hand could be studied in a very high wind, the 
author was crossing the long aqueduct bridge over the 
Potomac in an unusually violent November gale, the 
velocity of the wind being probably over thirty-five miles 
an hour. About one third of the distance from the 
right bank of the river, and immediately over the right 
parapet of the bridge, at a height of not over twenty 
yards, was one of these buzzards, which, for some object 
which was not evident, chose to keep over this spot, 
where the gale, undisturbed by any surface irregulari- 
ties, swept directly up the river with unchecked violence. 
In this aérial torrent, and apparently indifferent to it, 
the bird hung, gliding in the usual manner of its species, 
round and round, in a small oval curve, whose major 
axis—which seemed towards the wind—was not longer 
than twice its height from the water. The bird was 
therefore at all times in close view. He swung around 
repeatedly, rising and falling slightly in its course, while 
keeping, as a whole, on one level and over the same 
place, moving with a slight swaying, both in front and 
lateral direction, but in such an effortless way as sug- 
gested a lazy yielding of itself to the rocking of some 
invisible wave. It may be asserted that there was not 
only no-flap of the wing, but not the quiver of a wing- 
feather visible to the closest scrutiny during the con- 
siderable time the bird was under observation, and dur- 
ing which the gale continued. A record of this time was 
not kept, but it at any rate lasted until the writer, chilled 
by the cold blast, gave up watching and moved away, 
leaving the bird still floating about at the same height in 
the torrent of air, in nearly the same circle and with the 
same aspect of indolent repose. If the wind is such a 
body as it is commonly supposed to be, it is absolutely 
impossible that the sustentation could have taken place 
in a horizontal current any more than in a calm, and 
yet that the ability to soar is in some way connected 
with the presence of the wind became to the writer as 
certain as any fact of observation could be, and at first 
the difficulty of reconciling such facts—to him undoubted 
—with accepted laws of motion, as they have been 
known for years, seemed quite insuperable.” 





The explanation of this peculiar 
phenomenon Professor Langley be- 
lieves to be found in the nature of the wind. Every 
meteorologist knows that the wind, when apparently 
blowing at a uniform rate, is really varying its velocity 
greatly within intervals of less than a minute, perhaps 
less than a second. When Professor Langley’s atten- 
tion was drawn to this irregularity, it occurred to him 
that possibly here was the key to the mystery, the hid- 
den mechanism that kept the soaring bird from drifting 
down the wind, and the clue to the principle of the fly- 
ing-machine of the future. He tries to show, therefore, 


Power of the Wind 


the theoretical possibility of utilizing this fluctuation. 
First, he supposes a case like this: If a rectangular 
plane, six times as long as it is wide, is hung by its mid- 
dle in an almost horizontal position, and so confined by 
frictionless guides that it can rise and fall, but not move 
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forward or sideways, and if winds blow against its 
ends alternately from one direction, and then the other, 
the plane will steadily rise if it only be inclined slightly, 
first with one end’ a little higher than the other, and 
then vice versa. Next he supposes a different case: 
Let there be frequent alternations of velocity, from 
almost a calm up to a certain maximum; then, as com- 
pared with the average motion, the two velocities would 
act on a plane entirely free to move as if the wind 
came from opposite directions, and though the plane 
would have a drift equal to the average velocity, it could 
be made to rise by changes of inclination at the right 
instants of time. Thirdly, he argues that the suspended 
body, say a bird with outstretched wings, can descend 
in a slanting direction against the wind with the aid of 
gravity. Indeed, he is led to believe that “ under suit- 
able conditions the advance may be greater than the 
recession”; that is, the body may acquire a headway 
more than equal to the mean velocity of the wind 
against which it is contending. This means, of course, 
that “ the internal work of the wind” may be used not 
merely to sustain without additional expenditure of 
force by the body itself, but also to propel. 





Observation of the sailing flight of 
birds has also been made by Mr. 
L. P. Mouillard, a Frenchman, living in Egypt and 
Algeria, and the author of two volumes upon the sub- 
ject of aérial flight. His experiments are epitomized in 
an article in the February Cosmopolitan. The writer 
finds that the birds most useful for study are the “ soar- 
ing” birds, “ which sail upon the wind with no labor 
save balancing,” and of these he selects as the best speci- 
men, the great tawny vulture of Africa. “The peculiar- 
ity of the great vulture’s flight,” he says, “is that he 
expends no force, either to sustain or to guide himself. 
He detests flapping; of all birds he best decomposes 
the forces of the wind, and utilizes them with the great- 
est skill. If we except those contingencies which move 
him to beat his wings, such as a dead calm, the defense 
of his person, etc., we can truly say that he never beats 
his wings. Soaring is not a chance evolution for him. 
It is his ordinary gait; his invariable method of search- 
ing for his food. Moreover, the necessities of his hunt, 
do not admit of any other mode of flight. The bird 
must not only find the dead animal, but he must be able 
to wait indefinitely, until the prey shall become access- 
ible. If he were obliged to beat his wings until man, 
the dogs, the hyenas, etc., had taken their respective 
shares of the carcass, he would surely become exhausted. 
Instead of that, the vultures are there, up aloft, in great 
numbers, perhaps a hundred or more together, gliding 
and watching. * * * The bird which is a thorough 
expert in sailing flight (for all are not equally gifted in 
this respect) and which possesses all the necessary re- 
quirements for perfect performance, that is to say con- 
siderable mass and sufficient wing surface to sustain it, 
that bird, I say, can on rigid wings perform the follow- 
ing evolutions: If the wind be feeble, he can climb into 
the air by circling round and drifting back somewhat. 
If the wind be brisk enough to sustain him thoroughly, 
he can rise perpendicularly, facing the wind, without 
wheeling round, and even advance into the wind while 
rising, this last being the ne plus ultra of gliding flight. 
Certain expert soaring birds readily perform this curious 
paradoxical evolution. I will not try to explain how it 
is done, but this is a feat which may be termed one of 
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‘aspiration,’ a term which has been applied by obser- 
vers of soaring flight to designate the aptitude possessed 
by certain master-soarers to advance against the sustain- 
ing current which we think ought to drift them back, 
and which nevertheless is perforated by them with a reg- 
ularity and a perfection in direct proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the mass, surface and skill of the sailing crea- 
ture. This unlimited advance against the wind current 
without beat of wing, without apparent effort, and almost 
without act of guidance, is performed every day by 
myriads of winged creatures, and if the reader doubts 
the fact, he can thoroughly satisfy himself by a trip to 
the trade-wind latitudes. Let him specially seek the 
larger birds, the frigate, the sea-eagle, the condor, for 
no bird weighing less than five pounds can demonstrate 
‘aspiration’ in all its perfection. With birds of fifteen 
pounds and over this faculty of penetrating the wind is 
wonderful; it amazes the observer who sees it for the 
first time, and this progression without beating the air 
produces an impression there is no resisting. The 
thought comes at once that it can be reproduced by 
man; that there is no effort, except a slight one for 
guidance, and that it is wholly a question of skill, of 
acquiring bird-science.” 





Hiram Maxim, inventor of the 
Maxim gun, has expended liberally 
upon a flying-machine which utilizes birdflight as an 
indirect model. The aeroplane assumes that if a 
machine with extended wing-like surfaces, is projected 
along the earth at a rapid rate, it can be made slowly to 
leave the earth and thereafter navigate the air by means 
of the machinery which it carries. ‘That it has thus far 
refused to soar may be inferred from the following des- 
cription of the experiment which has lately appeared in 
various newspapers. It should be explained that the 
aeroplane is made to run at great speed along a rail, 
from which it is supposed gradually to lift itself: 
“Pushed by the workmen, the machine rolled slowly 
out of the house, and shortly stood upon the track in 
the park. It had completely filled the workshop from 
roof to floor; but here, with only the sky above it, 
seemed smaller and lighter. The steam was hissing in 
the boiler ; the big screws had made one or two prelimi- 
nary revolutions, and a flight along the track was immi- 
nent. ‘ Jump on board,’ shouted its owner, who stood 
at the boiler, conning half a dozen different gauges; 
and, climbing over an outlying rod like the outrigger of 
a canoe, I mounted the platform, which was of the 
lightest matched boards, so’thin that they seemed insuf- 
ficient to bear a man’s weight. Prior to the start, a 
rope running to a dynamometer and post was attached 
behind to measure the forward impulse, or ‘ push’ of 
the screw. Mr. Maxim turned on the steam, and the 
screw on the port side began to revolve. It is seven- 
teen feet eleven inches in length, five feet wide at the 
ends, and twenty-two inches at the waist. It is made 
of the lightest American yellow pine, and painted a 
pale blue, the paint having been sandpapered to perfect 
smoothness, reducing the skin friction to a point at 
which it became negligible. It revolved faster and 
faster as the steam power was increased, until it was 
whirling on its seemingly frail framework at a dizzying 
speed. Then steam was shut off; it came quickly to a 
standstill, and its fellow on the other side was tried. 
All working smoothly, both screws began to turn faster 
and faster and faster, until the eye began to lose the 
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blades and retain only the sense of two whirling discs. 
The action of the screws at high speed caused remarkably 
little shaking of the whole machine. This is one of the 
surprises of the invention, the tremendous force exerted 
as compared with the lightness, steadiness, and compact- 
ness of the whole. Behind the screws, forty feet away, 
two men were squatting over the dynamometer, and 
indicating the degree of ‘ push’ on a large index board 
for the engineer to read. ‘The index marked four hun- 
dred, five hundred, six hundred, seven hundred, and, 
finally, twelve hundred pounds of ‘push.’ The pres- 
sure was then diminished below five hundred, and the 
commander yelled: ‘ Let go.’ A rope was pulled, the 
machine shot forward like a railway train, and, with the 
big wheels whirling, the steam hissing, and the waste- 
pipes puffing and gurgling, flew over the eighteen hun- 
dred feet of track in much less time than it takes to tell 
it. It was stopped by a couple of ropes stretched 
across the track, working on capstans fitted with revolv- 
ing fans. The stoppage was gentle, and the passenger 
breathed freely again, looking now upon the machine 
with more friendly and less fearful eye, as if it were a 
dangerous bulldog with which amicable relations had 
been established and fear of injury was over. The 
machine was then pushed back over the track, it not 
being built, any more than a bird, to fly backward. In 
a quarter of an hour it is again at its starting-place, 
and ready for another flight.” 





In addition to the designs we have 
mentioned there have been innu- 
merable variations of them, besides air ships, balloons, air 
rafts and so on. Professor Wellner, of Vienna, for 
example, has an ingenious construction which he calls 
the “sail wheel,” or a rotary sail for flying-machines. 
‘““The wheel works on a fixed eccentric, and the air 
blades attached to the spokes have thereby an oscillating 
as well as a rotary motion. When this air blade reaches 
the highest part of its circle, and just when about to 
descend, the oscillation of the eccentric causes it to suck 
in the air and force it downward into the inside of the 
wheel. ‘There are four blades to each wheel, and the 
canvas is stretched over the same, giving the resem- 
blance of a drum open at both ends. This is the main 
secret of the machine—this rotary-oscillating blade 
motion that gives it support in the air and a rapid for- 
ward motion. The rest are mere details. A small car, a 
compressed-air engine, steering gear and a crew com- 
posed of two individuals—a steersman and an engineer 
—these are the details. But this is for a small flying- 
machine. ‘I have measurements,’ says the inventor, ‘for 
machines to carry also four, eight, sixteen and twenty per- 
sons. ‘The latter number is the safe maximum, though 
greater calculations could still be carried out. For 
eight persons steam engines must be substituted of at 
least 200 horse-power. Sufficient for a primary trial, 
however, is the small flying-machine to carry two 
persons. It will cost about $12,000. It will be con- 
structed of the finest steel. The framework will be 
excellently put together. The tubes willbe hollow. The 
sail wheels have a diameter of fifteen feet and are twelve 
and a half feet long. The cigar-shaped car will be five 
and a half feet high and twelve feet long. The com- 
pressed-air strength of the engine must be twenty-five 
horse-power, and the entire weight carried, including 
car, engine, framework, sail wheels and the two men 
inside, will be less than one ton.’” 
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THE FIGHT WITH FLAILS: AT NIGHT ON THE FEN 


By SABINE BAaRING-GOULD 











From Cheap Jack Zita. By S. Baring-Gould (Tait & Co.). Two 
neighbors, Ki Drownlands and Jeremiah Runhan, had a bitter 
contest at the sale of a pair of flails, auctioned at the van of a 
peddler. Ki purchased the first flail, but was outbid by Runham 
on the second one, and is now returning home at night filled 
with bitter regret and chagrin at his failure. 


Hezekiah, or, as he was usually called for short, Ki, 
Drownlands, was riding homewards from the Ely Fair 
along the embankment of the river Lark. He bore over 
his shoulder the flail that had cost him twelve shillings 
and sixpence, and in his heart glowed a consuming rage 
that his adversary and neighbor,—perhaps, adversary be- 
cause a neighbor—Jake Runham, had paid a guinea for 
the companion flail, and had outbidden him. 

It was not that Ki Drownlands particularly required 
a flail, or a companion flail to that he had secured, but 
he was intolerant of opposition, and it was his ambition 
to be first in his Fen; he would show his supremacy by 
outbidding the only man approaching him in wealth 
and in influence, and that before a crowd made up in 
part of people who knew him and his rival. 

The rivalry of these two landowners was known 
throughcut the Ely Fens, and in every tavern the talk 
was certain to turn on the bidding for the flails, and folk 
would say, “ Jack is a better man than Ki by eight shill- 
ings and sixpence.” 

Drownlands had been drinking, and this fact served 
to sharpen and inflame his resentment; but he was able 
to ride upright and steadily and sit his horse upright 
and steadily as the beast leaped the barriers on the 
bank. He carried, as already mentioned, lanterns be- 
low both feet attached to the stirrups. They illumined 
the way, they flashed upon obstructions, they sent a 
gleam over the water of the canal. In the dark—and 
the night was at times pitch-dark, when clouds cut 
off the light of the stars—then it was not safe to ride 
on the embankment without a light. The horse might 
fail to see the barriers, and precipitate itself against 
them. It might slip down the bank and fall with its 
rider, on one side into the river, on the other into the 
drove. On the one side the horseman might be drowned, 
on the other break his neck. But, supposing the horse 
had its wits about it and its eyes open, the rider might 
have neither, and be unprepared for the leap. 

Prickwillow was the name of the farm of Master Ki 
Drownlands. The grandfather of Ki had possessed a 
reed-walled cottage on piles, and a few acres of soil that 
showed above the water in March, was submerged again 
for awhile in July, and then reappeared as the rainy 
season ceased. Here he was wont to prick in willow 
twigs that rapidly grew into osier beds. On a platform 
above the rippling water the grandfather had mended his 
nets and cleaned his fowling-piece, and the grand- 
mother had woven baskets. Now all was dry, and 
a house stood where had been the lacustrine habitation. 

The flood had retreated, dry land had appeared, and 
the ark had rested on what had formerly been the least 
submerged portion of the tract over which the ancestral 
slodger, Drownlands, had exercised more or less ques- 
tionable rights; rights, however, which, though ques- 
tionable, had never been questioned. ‘ 

And now Ki Drownlands was riding home in a fume 
of wounded pride, and with a brain somewhat turned 








by brandy. He sharply drew rein; he thought 
he heard a cry. -The cry was repeated as he halted 
to listen. From whence it came he could not judge, 
saving only that it proceeded from the rear. Over 
the Fen, as upon water, sound travels great dis- 
tances; over the Fen, as over water, meeting with no 
obstructions, the waves of sound pass, and it is not easy 
to judge distances. Drownlands turned his horse about 
and faced in the direction of Ely, the direction whence 
the call came, as far as he could judge. 

He saw a light approaching. Was it carried, or hung 
to a stirrup? He could not tell. Was it the lantern- 
bearer who summoned him ? 

The light was approaching. It was held at no great 
distance from the ground. It might equally be carried 
in the hand of one on foot, or be swung from the stir- 
rups of arider. It was, however, improbable that a 
horseman would be contented with a single light. 

Drownlands did not ride forward to meet the advanc- 
ing light. He remained stationary, with his right hand 
holding the flail, so that the end of his staff rested on 
his thigh, much as a field-marshal holding his baton. 

In the Fens the horses are unshod, and on a way that 
is without stones there will be little sound of a horse 
when trotting; but as the moving light neared, Drown- 
lands was aware from the vibration of the embankment 
that a horse was approaching. 

A minute later and he saw before him Jake Runham, 
mounted. The recognition was mutual. 

“Out of my way!” shouted Runham. 
way, you dog, or I will ride you down!” 

“T will not get out of your way. Why did you call?” 

“T call? Icall you? That’s a likely tale. What 
should I want with such a twopenny-ha’penny chap?” 

“Twopenny-ha’penny ? Do you mean me?” 

“Ves. I do.” 

“You are drunk. Some one called.” 

“Not I. But I call now, and loud enough. Stand 
out of my way; get down the side of the bank and go 
to the devil.” 

“T will not make way for you,” said Drownlands. 
Then between his teeth, “ It is well we have met.” 

* Ay, it is well.” 

“ Now we can settle old scores. Now ”—he looked 
up, and waved his flail toward heaven, which was clad 
with clouds—*“ now that no eyes look down from above, 
and we are quite sure there are no eyes watching us 
from below ‘s 

Then Runham, with a yell, dug his spurs into the 
flanks of his steed, and made him bound forward. His 
intention was, with the impetus, to drive his adversary 
and horse down the bank. As it was, his horse struck 
that of Drownlands, which swerved but slightly. 

“* Keep off, you drunken fool!” shouted Ki. 

“Am I to keep off you? I? NotI. I will have 
the bank to myself. Let me pass, or I will ride over 
you and tread your brains out.” 

Jake backed his horse, snorting and plunging. 

Then, when he had retired some twenty yards, he 
uttered a halloo, whirled his flail above his head, drove 
his heels into his steed, and came on at a gallop. 

Drownlands raised and brandished his | flail, and 
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brought it down with a sweep beforehim. This alarmed 
his own horse, which reared and started, but more so 
that of his rival, which suddenly leaped on one side, 
and nearly unseated Jake Runham. However, Jake 
gripped the pommel, and with an oath urged his horse 
into the path again. 

The situation was one in which two resolute men, 
each determined not to yield to the other, must fight 
their controversy out to the end. The way on the bank 
top would not admit of two abreast, consequently not 
of one passing the other without mutual concession. 
On the one side was the drove fourteen feet below, on 
the other the canal. He who had to give way must 
roll down the embankment or plunge into the water. 

Each man was armed, and each with a like weapon. 

It would seem as though the horses understood the 
feelings that actuated their riders, and shared them. 
They snorted defiance, they tossed their manes, they 
reared and pawed the air. 

Again Runham spurred his steed, and the beasts clashed 
together, and as they did so, so also did the flails. 

The two men were at close quarters, too close for the 
flappers of the flails to take full effect. They heaved 
their weapons and struck furiously at each other, bruising 
flesh, but breaking no bones. The strokes of the whis- 
tling flappers fell on the saddle back, on the sides of the 
horses, rather than on the heads and shoulders of the 
men. The lanterns jerked and danced, as the horses 
pawed and plunged, and bit at each other. 

The men swore, and strove by main weight to force 
each other from the bank,—Runham to drive his antag- 
onist into the river, Drownlands by side blows of the 
flail to force the opposed horse to go down the bank into 
the drove. The struggle lasted some minutes. To any 
one standing by it would have seemed a confusion of 
dancing lights and reflections—a confusion also of oaths, 
blows, and clash of steel bits, and thud of ashen staves. 

Then, by mutual consent, but unexpressed, the two 
men drew back equally exhausted. They drew back 
with no thought of yielding, but with intent to recover 
wind and strength to renew the contest. Both antag- 
onists remained planted opposite each other, panting, 
quivering with excitement, their beasts steaming in the 
cold October night air. 

“You dared to call me by an ugly name before folk!” 
shouted Drownlands. 

“ Dared ?—I will do it again.” 

“ You shall not be given the chance.” 

“TI carried away the flail over your head because you 
hadn’t more shillings in your pocket.” 

“The flail!” echoed Drownlands. ‘This is not a 
matter now of a flail. This is not a matter now of a 
way along the bank. It’s a matter of nineteen years’ 
endurance. For nineteen years I have borne the gross- 
est of wrongs. I'll bear the burden no longer. The 
wrong shall not go another hour unavenged.” 

“ You’ve borne it so long the back is accustomed to 
the burden,” taunted Jake. 

“ For nineteen years I have endured it. But to-night 
we are face to face, and alone.” Again: he waved his 
flail to heaven. ‘ No eye looks down upon us. I and 
you are equally matched, as far as weapons go. All is 
fair between us, but if there be justice on -high, it will 
weight my arm to beat you down; and here,” said he, 
touching his breast with the end of the flail—*here is 
no spark of pity, just as there is now no spark aloft. If 
I beat you, I beat you till the blood runs, beat you till 
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the bones are pounded, beat you till the marrow oozes 
out, beat you—as we beat hemp.” 

Then, unable longer to control his fury, the dark man 
urged his horse forward with his spurs, and as he did so 
the lanterns clashed against the flanks of the brute, and 
burnt them as the spurs had stung them. With a snort 
of anger and pain, the beast leaped into the air, flung 
himself forward, and hurled his whole weight against 
the horse of Runham. The latter had altered his tac- 
tics, and had drawn up to receive the charge instead of 
delivering it as before. At the same moment Ki swung 
his flail and brought it down. But he had overshot his 
mark, and with the violence of the blow he was carried 
across the neck of Runham’s horse. Jake saw his ad- 
vantage at once, caught him by the tiger-skin, and, 
grappling that, endeavored to drag his opponent out of 
the saddle. But Ki reared himself up, and tried to 
wrench the skin away. His bodily strength was the 
greatest. The horses leaped, kicked, reeled, and the 
two men on them held fast, the tiger-skin between them. 
Then Runham twisted his flail in the skin and continued 
to turn it. In vain now did Ki endeavor to wrench it 
away. The skin was fast about his throat, and as it 
was drawn tighter and even tighter, it threatened stran- 
gulation. Jake backed his horse, and as he backed he 
drew his opponent after him. The blood thumped in 
the ears of Drownlands. The veins in his temples 
swelled to bursting. 

The plunging of the horses caused the pressure to be 
relaxed for one moment, but it was tightened the next, 
and became intolerable. Ki’s tongue and eyes started, 
his lips were puffed, foam formed on them. He could 
not cry, he could not speak, he snuffed and gasped. 
With his heels he trust his horse forward. 

In another moment Drownlands would have been 
unhorsed and at his adversary’s mercy. But at this 
supreme instant he clutched his own flail, and, holding 
it with both hands over his bent head, drove the end of 
it into the ear of Runham’s horse. The more he was 
drawn forward, the greater the leverage on the end of 
his flail, and the more exquisite the agony of the horse. 
The brute driven mad with pain, gathered itself into a 
convulsive, spasmodic shake and leap, and with the jerk, 
the tiger-skin was plucked out of the hand of Runham. 

Drownlands reared himself in. his stirrups. He was 
blinded with blood in his eyes, but he whirled the flail 
round his head and beat savagely in all directions. It 
whistled as it swung, it screamed as it descended. Then 
a thud, acry, and indistinctly, through the roar of his 
pulses in his ears, he heard a crash down the bank, and 
indistinctly through his suffused eyes he saw a black 
mass stagger into the river. 

Gasping for breath, quivering in every nerve, tingling 
in every vein, as the blood recovered its wonted circula- 
tion, Drownlands held his horse motionless, and, gather- 
ing his senses, looked before him. 

There was hardly a flake of steely light in the sky. 
Clouds had spread over the firmament. What little 
light there was lay as a strip on the horizon, like the 
glaze of white in a dead man’s eye. The inky water 
reflected none of it. For a moment, on the surface, the 
lantern attached to Runham’s stirrup floated and danced, 
whilst the flame burnt and charred the horn side, then it 
was drawn under and extinguished. 

Drownlands leaned forward and stretched his flail to 
the water; then he drew the flapper across the surface 
where his enemy sank, as one who scratches out a score. 





CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Derelict 
A hope once sailed me on the tropic sea, 
And bravely through the waves I plied my way ; 
The captain and his crew in praise of me 
Sang all the happy day. 
Forth on my spars the nimble seamen drew 
The snowy sheets to catch the sturdy breeze ; 
I thought, ‘‘ How blessed am I with captain, crew 
And willing sails like these !” 
A great storm came and to my very heart 
I felt the shattering wind that charged and wheeled, 
Driving me into deeps no guiding chart 
Had ever yet revealed. 
Then calm sea meadows met the dull, pale dawn ; 
Lifeless and helpless on the waves I lay, 
By winds and ocean currents guided on, 
And with no hand to stay ; 
For my good captain and his merry crew 
Abandoned me when, snapping like a reed, 
One tall spar fell: quick to their boats they flew, 
Cowards in my dire need. 


My rudder does the wave’s behest, my keel 
Unheedfully skims over hidden bars ; 
I answer not the noon sun’s fierce appeal 
Nor challenges of stars. 
No longer matters it if storms prevail,— 
Of my decrepitude the waves make sport: 
My decks will never hear a welcome hail 
From any wide armed port. 
Or far or near pass joyous peopled ships, 
And gaze at me with strange distrustful eyes ; 
Through fogs their pilots steer with tightened lips, 
Lest my dread ghost arise. % 


Barbaric Indignation..W. L. Visscher. .Harp of the South (Bow-Knot Co.) 
A grim barbaric warrior heard, 
How Christ was crucified ; 
How meek and uncomplainingly 
He bent his head and died. 
He heard, aghast, the dreadful tale, 
Then seethed with wrath his brain: 
‘* Had I been there with threescore men, 
The Christ had not been slain.” 
As thus he spoke he fiercely grasped 
The handle of his brand; 
In knots his brawny muscles stood 
And he austere and grand. 
‘¢ Where were His brave defenders then?” 
The chieftain might have asked, 
Had he but longer in the light 
Of Christian knowledge basked. 
*¢ Where then the zealous champions 
Who thousands since have slain— 
The ‘ unbelievers’ slaughtered 
By Inquisitors in Spain, 
And in ‘ Bloody Mary’s’ reign?” 
As ’twas he questioned, eagerly : 
‘* Where were the God-man’s friends— 
They for whose immortal souls 
He bent his aims and ends ? 
Stood they about and raised no hand 
To stay the murd’rous deed? 
Where were their love and fortitude 
In this high time of need ? 
And where the healed in sight and limb, 
Who sought the Nazarene, 
And touched his garments full of faith 
That this would make them clean?” 


Meredith Nicholson............. - University Review 


‘‘ We are fighting yet His holy cause,” 
A churchman stoutly said : 

‘¢ His name shall be our Shibboleth, 
Till all His foes are dead.” 

And yet the grim barbarian 

Clutched hard his sword and cried : 

‘‘ Had I been there with threescore men 
Christ Jesus had not died 
He’d not been crucified.” 


John of Tours....D. G. Rossetti....0/d World Lyrics....(Thomas Mosher) 
John of Tours is back with peace, 
But he comes home ill at ease. 


‘‘ Good-morrow, mother.” ‘‘Good-morrow, son: 
Your wife has borne you a little one.” 


‘Go now, mother, go before, 
Make me a bed upon the floor; 


Very low your foot must fall, 
That my wife hear not at all.” 


As it neared the midnight toll, 
John of Tours gave up his soul. 


‘¢ Tell me now, my mother, my dear, 
What’s the crying that I hear?” 


‘¢ Daughter, it’s the children wake, 
Crying with their teeth that ache.” 


‘* Tell me, though, my mother, my dear, 
What’s the knocking that I hear?” 


‘¢ Daughter, it’s the carpenter 
Mending planks upon the stair.” 


‘* Tell me, too, my mother, my dear, 
What’s the singing that I hear?” 


‘< Daughter, it’s the priests in rows 
Going round about our house.” 


‘* Tell me, then, my mother, my dear, 
What’s the dress that I should wear?” 


** Daughter, any reds or blues, 
But the black is most in use.” 


‘‘ Nay, but say, my mother, my dear, 
Why do you fall weeping here?” 


‘¢ Oh! the truth must be said, — 
It’s that John of Tours is dead.” 


‘* Mother, let the sexton know 
That the grave must be for two; 


Aye, and still have room to spare, 
For you must shut the baby there.” 


Mount Baker Overland Monthly 


Thou sphinx that sittest at the Opal Gate, 
That lets the ocean in to Puget Sea, 
Keeping thy silent watch o’er time and fate 
Thro’ clouds that veil thy grandeur mistily, 
Or with the sun’s fierce halo on thy brow; 
Furrowed by lava, rugged, stern and white, 
Thou wert a marvel to me once, but now, 
Majestic sphinx! I read thy secret right. 


God, let me be a mountain when I die, 

Stung by the hail, lashed by the terrible rains! 
Let lava fires surge, turbulent and high, 

And fierce with torment, thro’ my bursting veins; 
Let lightnings flame around my lonely brow, 

And mighty storm-clouds race, and break, and roar 
About me; let the melted lava plow 

Raw furrows in my breast; torment me sore. 
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O God! Let me curse loneliness, yet see ‘<I die for thee,” and then a name, 
My very forests felled beneath my eyes. And then, ‘‘ to-morrow.” 
Give me all Time’s distilléd agony,— 


; ' I did not understand, you see; 
Yet let me still stand, mute, beneath the skies; y 


How could I know her hours were numbered? 


Thro’ storms that beat and inward fires that burn ; oe 
; ; ‘ But God had willed this thing to be, 
Tortured, yet silent; suffering, yet pure,— 
. And I—I slumbered. 
That torn and tempted hearts may lift and learn 
The noble meaning of the word exdure. Well, now I find her dead and cold. 
Seftor, the story is old, but never 
GN oscreesiginess Edward A. W. Valentine.........+.++++ Atlantic Castilian blood grows cold or old— 
She sits within the wide oak hall, It burns hot ever. 


Hung with the trophies of the chase— 
Helen, astately maid and tall, 
Dark-haired and pale of face ; 
With drooping lids and eyes that brood, 
Sunk in the depths of some strange mood, 


Therefore I do not blame her; no— 
Others have loved with song and laughter, 
. And then, through loving, learned to know 
What woe comes after. 


She gazes in the fireplace, where Love is a glorious thing, sefior, 

The oozing pine logs snap and flare, When in the dusk guitars are playing, 

Wafting the perfume of their native wood. And on the smooth adobe floor 

The wind is whining in the garth, The dance is swaying. 
The leaves are at their dervish rounds, But love is bitter when he goes 

The flexile flames upon the hearth And days pass on and leave her weeping— 
Hang out their tongues like panting hounds. The sun has blighted many a rose 

The fire, I deem, she holds in thrall ; Given to his keeping. 


Its red light fawns as she lets fall 
Escaloped pine-cones, dried and brown, 
From loose, white hands, till up and down 
The colored shadows dye the dusky wall. 


Well, so the world was made, and I 
Do not lament that darkness covers 

The shining brightness of the sky 
That smiles on lovers. 

The tawny lamp-flame tugs its wick ; 
Upon the landing of the stair 

The ancient clock is heard to tick 
In shadows dark as Helen’s hair ; 

And by a gentle accolade 


To me night came long years ago— 
Night in whose gloom I often stumbled; 
But pride sustained me still, although 
My pride was humbled. 





A squire to languid silence made, Pride in Chiquita—that was strong; 
I lean upon my palms, with eyes Pride in myself—there’s none remaining; 
O’er which a rack of fancy flies, This was my secret. Right or wrong 
While dreams like gorgeous sunsets flame and fade. I’m not complaining. 
And as I muse on Helen’s face, That so it was, or that all pride 

Within the firelight’s ruddy shine, Has left me now—all things are seeming 
Its beauty takes an olden grace No more, and rocking with the tide 

Like hers whose fairness was divine ; There is no dreaming. 


The dying embers leap, and lo! 

Troy wavers vaguely all aglow, 

And in the north wind leashed without, 

I hear the conquering Argives’ shout ; 
And Helen feeds the flames as long ago! 


Chiquita! Daughter! We shall be 
Racked by regret from henceforth never; 

I seek the silence of the sea— 
Farewell—forever ! 


Forever Young...... William Wetmore Story...... Pall Mali Magazine 
Chiquita. .Legend of Santa Barbara..Barrett Eastman. .The Californian : ; 
ore id Of that little group of happy friends 

Her name? Chiquita. Ah, — That, when life was young and new, 

See how the sea-weed winds around her! Lived, loved, laughed and jested together, 
Dead? Yes, for many hours before All have grown old—save you. 

I came and found her. Our faces are ruled with the lines of age, 
The gentle waves had laid her down Our hair has grown thin and gray, 

Here on the sands, and heaped her over Our steps are Slower, our hopes are fewer, 
With soft, sweet-smelling foam, and brown And cares are our guests—that stay. 

Long-leaved sea-clover. But you—ah! you are forever young,— 
And hark! The sea-gulls sing her dirge, Not a day o’er your face has passed, 

And all the chorus of the ocean Age has not stolen a single grace, 
Makes mournful music, surge on surge, Nor a charm since I saw you last. 


The bloom on your cheek, the gleam on your hair, 
: pete, The smile on your lips—the clear 
Last night she lay within these arms— ca ) oe ; ‘ 
‘ 2 Glad, innocent laugh are just the same 
Her mother’s arms, sefor, no other,— ‘Tian cnn te unband beee 
And in her sleep beheld the charms an 
Of sleep’s twin brother. 


In sweet devotion. 


What is the spell you have laid on Time, 
Its ravage and blight to arrest? 


I know, for while I watched her, tears " 
“ ; What keeps you forever so young, fresh, gay, 
Gleamed in the low light of the embers; . 
2 é While we are so old and depressed? 
And then she sighed the sigh one hears ar : ‘ 
aa bets Ah me!—’tis so simple, so simple, so sad— 
a It was but a shadow, a breath, 
From out her troubled lips words came That at fifteen years passed over you— 


Mixed with the sigh, words wet with sorrow. And the spell of that shadow was Death. 
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The Neurotic School in Fiction..... Tendencies of To-day...... London World 


It is much to be hoped that some at least of our 
feminine novelists, as they stood upon the threshold of 
the present year, included among their good resolutions 
a stern resolve to give the new order of “femme incom- 
prise” a wide berth in their future works. Not a mo- 
ment too soon, a protest against the prevalence of the 
cantankerous cat in modern fiction is distinctly making 
itself heard. The hysterical, self-conscious, self-tortur- 
ing shrew, who caricatures one sex and vilifies the other, 
who chafes restlessly against the ordinary restraints 
which distinguish civilized human beings from wild 
beasts, who finds the taint of “ conventionality ” in the 
best and highest duties of womanhood, who whines for 
sympathy while deliberately insulting the most cherished 
sentiments of her neighbors, who considers herself 
cramped and fettered because she cannot run “ amé6k” 
and turn the whole scheme of creation upside down, is 
threatening to become an intolerable nuisance to the 
long-suffering patrons of the circulating library. Adapted 
by literary sensation-hunters from the Russian novel 


and the Scandinavian drama, this unsavory heroine, , 


with her putrescent theories and her eternal dirge of 
discontent, has been permitted to accomplish a success- 
ful invasion of current English fiction. Her wrongs, 
her grievances, her topsy-turvy views, and her Bedlam- 
ite aspirations are becoming the theme of an increasing 
number of storymongers—chiefly feminine—who eager- 
ly tread upon each other’s heels along any path, how- 
ever unattractive, which promises to lead them into the 
notice of the reading public. It has pleased a certain 
coterie of pragmatical prigs who dabble in literary crit- 
icism to foster the delusion that these “emaciated” 
furies, with their railing tongues, their unbalanced minds, 
and their aggressive Ishmaelism, are generally hailed as 
true types of “fin-de-siécle” femininity, and that the 
mantle of a Hedda Gabler is the only wear of the fash- 
ionable heroine of present-day fiction. As a natural 
consequence, the book-market is becoming flooded with 
portrait-studies of the same obnoxious hussy in various 
stages of elaboration, but all agreeing in their lurid pre- 
sentation of the repellent features which we have learnt 
to know so well. With these ugly libels upon woman- 
hood increasing and multiplying in the libraries and on 
the bookstalls, small wonder that there are signs of an 
incipient reaction, and the first wailings of a bitter cry 
for the plague to be stayed. Better the discarded hero- 
ine of the old-fashioned yellow-back, with all her Phil- 
istinism, her intellectual nudity, and her aggressive or- 
thodoxy, than this rabid termagant who shrieks and 
moans and grizzles through three volumes of morbid 
egotism and sublimated hysteria. 

The worst of it is that, even if the wholesome blast 
of public disgust should succeed in sweeping these 
ghastly caricatures out of our current fiction, there is 
only too much reason to fear that the evil they have 
done will live after them. Already they have given 
the lead to a certain order of “ wild women” whose 
undisciplined vanity takes the form of an unholy long- 
ing to be bizarre and exceptional at any cost, and their 
living counterparts are making their weird appearance 
in not a few social circles. Had it been possible to 
confine these uncanny beings to the “new” literature, 





which no one outside a clique of pessimistic pedants 
and dyspeptic dreamers even pretends to take seriously, 
no great harm would have been done. It is when 
they are found rearing their hands and airing their 
addled philosophy at the dinner-table and in the draw- 
ing-room that we begin, like the hero of the popular 
ditty, to feel some doubt as to “ where we are.” And, 
unfortunately, no one can move about to-day with open 
eyes and ears without being dismally convinced that the 
heroine of the neurotic novel has become incarnate, and 
dwells moaning and grumbling in our midst. One 
knows her at once by the hall-mark of discontent 
stamped upon her sallow countenance, by her aggres- 
sive negligence in the matters of dress and coiffure, by 
her fevered eagerness to lead the most casual conversa- 
tion in the direction of disagreeable social and moral 
*‘ problems,” by her bitter and ruthless mockery of all 
that her saner companions hold dear or sacred, and by 
her colossal and undisguised contempt for all who have 
not reached her own stage of nervous decadence and 
mental decomposition. Her self-imposed mission in 
life is to shock everybody, to rail at everything, and, 
generally, to “‘ go one better” than the fearful wild-fowl 
whose flight she has followed in the realistic novel and 
the Ibsenistic play. To do her justice, she performs 
her duty—as she conceives it in her poor, distempered 
mind—with unsparing thoroughness and complete suc- 
cess, deriving her sole gleam of anything like happiness 
from the proud conviction that she is regarded bya 
degraded and enslaved society as “mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.” Love, marriage, friendship, 
family, religion, are expressions which it is absolutely 
unsafe to use in her presence, so deadly is their effect in 
aggravating the mental affliction from which she suffers. 
Sick of self-love, and securely cased in the armor of her 
own impenetrable conceit and wrong-headedness, she 
delivers her crazy gospel of chaos with the air of an 
up-to-date prophetess, intrusted with a revised edition of 
the Tables of the Law, and with an ineffable smile of 
pity for the chain-hugging bond-slave who stolidly re- 
fuses to be “ homesick for the mighty nothingness,” or 
to receive her incoherent hotch-potch of egotism, free- 
love, and profanity as an inspired revelation. In sea- 
son and out of season, the dreary creature is impelled 
by her hallucinations to give battle to two towering 
giants which appear to her disordered brain to obscure 
the light of her glorious evangel of moral and social 
anarchy. The one she names Superstition, the other 
Conventionality ; and these two terms sum up for her 
everything which goes to make the peace and content 
of an ordinarily decent and wholesome life. That she 
herself, with her chronic unrest and her unlovely per- 
sonality, is a crying witness of the baleful effect of her 
adopted theories, never for a moment occurs to her. 
If she habitually shocks those whom she does not 
merely bore, she hugs to herself the delusion that she is 
fulfilling her part as a pioneer of progress; and nothing 
on earth would convince her that those of her sex still 
groping in the darkness of decency do not regard her 
and her “emancipated ” sisterhood with secret envy. 

As there is, unhappily, no doubt of the existence of 
afflicted women of this type in more than one grade of 
our present-day society, the question of their treatment 
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becomes of no small importance. Though in many re- 
spects they follow their prototypes in drama and fiction 
with only too careful fidelity, they do not, as a rule, 
exhibit the laudable tendency to “ efface themselves” 
and to “ do it beautifully,” that forms the one redeem- 
ing trait in the characters of those horrific heroines. 
They prefer, alas! to remain with us, and the problem 
of how to deal with them has consequently to be faced. 
Both faced and solved it must be without delay, if we 
are not to have the girls of the new generation infected 
with the plague as soon as they leave the school-room. 
To reason with these victims of malignant hysteria, to 
take them seriously, to attempt to morally clothe them 
and restore them to their right mind, is something worse 
than useless, for it only serves to goad them to more 
pronounced exhibitions of the egotistic insanity by which 
they are consumed. Ridicule, persistent and unsparing, 
is the only corrective which they really dread, the sole 
medicine that can mitigate the virulence of their disease. 
By ridicule, steadily applied, the Norwegian virago, 
with her “ views” and her vices, her revolver and her 
mill-race, was driven from the stage; and the same 
weapon will no doubt rid us, in due time, not only of 
the neurotic nuisances who have intruded themselves 
into contemporary fiction, but of their demented dis- 
ciples just now wailing and grumbling and posturing as 
martyrs of emancipation in the drama of everyday life. 





The Ideal Review........... Andrew Lang........+++. Illustrated London News 

Let no capitalist, in the expansive spirit of his class, 
come forward to “finance” the Ideal Review, or to 
thrust me into the Siege Perilous of its editor. ‘There 
is no money in it,” and the dreamy being who has con- 
ceived its existence feels especially incapable of con- 
ducting its affairs. They require a singular combina- 
tion of qualities and great hardness of heart. The 
Ideal Review will concern itself with literature; and 
that, of course, spells ruin. Its criticisms are all to be 
written by men who have more or less knowledge of the 
topic with which each book is concerned. As a rule, 
the most casual reader must have observed that a 
reviewer gets all his facts from the book under review ; 
that is, when he has read beyond the preface. The 
rule, luckily has many exceptions; still, taking modern 
criticism in the mass, it isthe rule. Now, this kind of 
censure can certainly do an author no good, while a 
hasty and ignorant recapitulation of some portions of a 
new work can be of very little service to the public. On 
the other hand, critics who do know something are very 
rare; when they exist they are often too busy to ply the 
reviewer's craft, or they are indisposed to do it, and 
lazily dally over a book for years. Finally, it very often 
happens that these erudite men cannot write what the 
public can read. The difficulties in the way of secur- 
ing contributors of the kind he wants will make the edi- 
tor of the Ideal Review gray before his time. Thus, 
for a notice of Mr. Savage Landor’s travels Among the 
Hairy Ainus, he needs a Hairy Ainu critic. The class 
is scarce, and even white men who know the Ainus are 
not common. Indeed, the ordinary penman knows 


nothing in particular about everything. He has a fine 
promiscuous stock of general ignorance, but he will 
work off a notice of a History of the Council of Nice, 
or a research into the habits of the cuckoo, or a long 
Treatise on the Delphic Oracle, or Annals of Timbuc- 
too (from Archives in the Royal Muniment Room), or 
Such 


a Digest of Hindoo Law, at a moment’s notice. 
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cattle are common; the editor of the Ideal Review 
must make it his business to find men who do know 
some things, many things, and who can also write 
what people will read. The task is difficult, because 
persons so unusually gifted are generally doing much bet- 
ter for themselves in some other line of life. Still, the edi- 
tor must find them, catch them young at the Universi- 
ties, and keep them away from the Bar and politics and 
other lucrative professions. 

The editor himself I dream of as a stern, cold man, 
with sandy hair, gray eyes ; with a large family—to keep 
him industrious—and a wife “as desirous to pojson 
them as has good looks,” to preserve him from female 
snares. Like Care as described by Dr. Johnson—but 
the Doctor’s language is no longer polite—like Care, he 
must have only one notion in life, and that notion must 
be the Ideal Review. This editor is seldom to take a 
holiday; he is to be ever on the watch, he is to have no 
friends, and he must not be literary himself any more 
than Buloz was literary. He must have the instinct for 
the right reviewer and must keep all his staff in good 
order. Of course he must bea scholar. Perhaps he 
will keep better discipline if he is not a gentleman—at 
ail events, if a gentleman, he must be an unamiable 
gentleman. Certain stern Median laws he should lay 
down for himself. First, the Ideal Review will not 
accept “‘review copies” from publishers : it will buy what 
it wants in the market. This is not really important, but 
it sounds well, strikes terror, and commands respect. 
Next, no book by any contributor, regular or casual, to 
the Ideal Review shall ever be criticised in its own 
austere columns. My editor does not want his young 
men to write books, but perpetually to keep in strong 
training for the criticism of other people’s performances 
They are not to waste time,,and perhaps acquire preju- 
dices, in some one dear line of study, but to be always 
learning all about everything. It may be hard on them 
if they do attempt to produce books, that they cannot 
benefit by the praise or profit by the corrections of 
the Ideal Review, but all pretext for talking about 
favoritism will be avoided. 

The next article sounds severe. On no condition 
shall any member of the fair sex contribute to the Ideal 
Review. “Why not let them criticise novels,” the world 
may ask, “when they write novels almost, if not alto- 
gether, as well as the men?” The reason is found in the 
maxim “ Obsta principiis!” Once admitted into thesacred, 
the almost monastic fold of our critical Benedictines, 
women will melt the ideal editor’s necessary heart of ice. 
They will praise people whom they like because they 
like them, and dispraise people whom they do not like 
for the same moral orimmoralreason. They will insidi- 
ously begin to review books which require knowledge in 
the critic, and, when once that fatal step is taken, fare- 
well to the idealism of the Ideal Review. A lady, how- 
ever witty, beautiful, gracious, virtuous and charming, is 
not a man, and has not the chance of working in such 
favorable conditions as ‘a man works. She has not a 
library of books; she has not, usually (being so delight- 
ful a person), two consecutive uninterrupted hours to 
herself in the day. There are domestic cares, down 
goes the pen; the baby cries, down goes the pen; the 
children run in and run out, down goes the pen; lunch- 
eon comes, visitors, tea, agreeable young men, dinner, 
society, committees and a myriad of distractions. How 
can the nymph, whatever her natural gifts, take the 
trouble to learn anything about the subject of a dull 
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book she is reviewing? She cannot, she does not, and 
so she should glitter and console in her proper spheres, 
but she should not write criticisms in the Ideal Review. 
Having thus laid down the lines of this worthy bark, 
“navis diu desiderata,” I hasten to add that I do not 
expect to see her launched, and that, if she were 
launched, she would founder or be cut down to a literary 
cock-boat like the Revue Critique, my favorite journal. 





Popetlarity Of ChO Quatraltt .....5000cccvcpescvcvccccscccsoees The Independent 

That the poets of to-day are taking unusual interest 
in the casting of their thoughts into set moulds like the 
comet, quatrain, triolet, and so on, cannot have escaped 
our readers’ notice. Whether the use of formal and 
difficult styles of verse indicates, as many would have 
us think, the decadence of original poetic force or not, 
it is sure that, to make such verse successful, there 
should be a clear, definite thought, complete in itself. 
Many of the quatrains that have had vogue in our mag- 
azines seem, like Melchizedek, to lack both beginning 
andend. They read as if selected by the author as the 
best stanza in some poem that failed to please. They 
are not terse enough, nor do they make their point; 
and even when they do, is it hardly worth the making. 

Emily Dickinson could write a quatrain, so far as 
terseness and point went: 


‘¢ The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover any time to him 
Is aristocracy.” 


Of living English poets, perhaps, William Watson has 
devoted most attention to the quatrain. One of his 
most successful efforts is this: 
‘¢ The statue, Buonarroti said, doth wait, 

Thralled in the block, for me to emancipate. 

The poem, saith the poet, wanders free 

Till I betray it to captivity.” 
This, however, fails to fulfill Dryden’s definition of 
quatrains as “stanzas of four in alternate rhyme,” which 
he ever judged “more noble and of greater dignity, both 
for the sound and number, than any other verse in use 
among us.” Yet his most famous quatrain does not 
follow this rule: 


‘¢ Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last.” 


Epigrams naturally take the form of the quatrain, as, for 
instance, that by the blind poet Pfeffel, who, when it 
was announced that the Convention decreed that there 
was a Supreme Being, wrote: 
‘¢ Thou, dear Lord God, art now allowed again to be ; 
The dictum this of sovereign power among the Franks, 
To Paris straight an angel embassy must come, 
To bring from Heaven the Lord Almighty’s humble 
thanks.” 
We have, too, occasionally, a couplet or quatrain in 
“praise of my lady” or her varied charms, as in this 
verse from the Persian : 
‘¢ Fair fall thy soft heart ! 
A good deal wouldst thou do? 
Oh! pray for the dead 
Whom thine eyelashes slew!” 


Epitaphs naturally take the form of quatrains, and 
nearly every poet of distinction has written one for him- 
self or for some other. Dr. Johnson’s,on Hogarth, reads: 
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‘¢ The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew the essential forms of grace; 
Here closed in death th’ attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face.” 
Gray’s Sketch of his Own Character should have 
been a four-line verse, though in reality he added to the 
lines we quote a couplet which had hardly more than 
local interest : 
‘¢ Too poor for a bribe and too proud to importune 
He had not the method of making a fortune; [odd; 
Could love and could hate, so was thought somewhat 
No very great wit, he believed in a God.” 
But of all English quatrains the following, written by 
Walter Savage Landor, is usually pronounced the most 
perfect by literary critics: 
‘¢ T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 





Literature as an Education........ Woodrow Wilson ....... Atlantic Monthly 

There is but one way in which you can take mere 
literature as an education, and that is directly, at first- 
hand. Almost any media except her own language and 
touch and tone are non-conducting. A descriptive 
catalogue of a collection of paintings is no substitute 
for the little areas of color and form themselves. You 
do not want to hear about a beautiful woman, simply,— 
how she was dressed, how she bore herself, how the 
fine color flowed sweetly here and there upon her 
cheeks, how her eyes burned and melted, how her 
voice thrilled through the ears of those about her. 
If you have ever seen a woman, these things but tan- 
talize and hurt you, if you cannot see her. You 
want to be in her presence. You know that only your 
own eyes can give you direct knowledge of her. When 
once you have seen her, you know her in her habit as 
she lived; nothing but her presence contains her life. 
Tis the same with the authentic products of literature. 
You can never get their beauty at second-hand, or feel 
their power except by direct contact with them. 

It is a strange and occult thing how this quality of 
“mere literature” enters into one book, and is absent 
from another; but no man who has once felt it can mis- 
take it. I was reading the other day a book about Can- 
ada. It is written in what the reviewers have pronounced 
to be an “‘ admirable, spirited style.” By thisI take them 
to mean that it is grammatical, orderly and full of strong 
adjectives. But these reviewers would have known 
more about the style in which it is written if they had 
noted what happens on page eighty-four. There a 
quotation from Burke occurs. “ There is,” says Burke, 
“but one healing, catholic principle of toleration which 
ought to find favor in thishouse. It is wanted not only 
in our colonies, but here. The thirsty earth of our own 
country is gasping and gaping and crying out for that 
healing shower from heaven. The noble lord has told 
you of the right of those people by treaty; but I con- 
sider the right of conquest so little, and the right of 
human nature so much, that the former has very little 
consideration with me. I look upon the people of 
Canada as coming by the dispensation of God under 
the British government. I would have us govern it in 
the same manner as the all-wise disposition of Providence 
would govern it. We know he suffers the sun to shine 
upon the righteous and the unrighteous; and we ought 
to suffer all classes to enjoy equally the right of worship- 
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ing God according to the light he has been pleased to 
give them.” Now, the peculiarity of such a passage as 
that is, that it needs no context. Its beauty seems 
almost independent of its subject matter. It comes on 
that eighty-fourth page like a burst of music in the 
midst of small talk,—a tone of sweet harmony heard 
amidst a rattle of phrases. The mild noise was unob- 
jectionable enough until the music came. There is a 
breath and stir of life in those sentences of Burke’s 
which is to be perceived in nothing else in that volume. 
Your pulses catch a quicker movement from them, and 
are stronger on their account. 

It is so with all essential literature. It has a quality 
to move you, and you can never mistake it, if you have 
any blood in you. And it has also a power to instruct 
you which is as effective as it is subtle, and which no 
research or systematic method can ever rival. ’Tis a 
sore pity if that power cannot be made available in the 
classroom. It is not merely that it quickens your 
thought and fills your imagination with the images that 
have illuminated the choicer minds of the race. It does 
indeed exercise the faculties in this wise, bringing them 
into the best atmosphere, and into the presence of the 
men of greatest charm and force; but it does a great 
deal more than that. It acquaints the mind, by direct 
contact, with the forces which really govern and modify 
the world from generation to generation. There is more 
of a nation’s politics to be gotten out of its poetry than 
out of all its systematic writers upon public affairs and 
constitutions. Epics are better mirrors of manners than 
chronicles; dramas oftentimes let you into the secrets 
of statutes; orations stirred by a deep energy of emotion 
or resolution, passionate pamphlets that survive their 
mission because of the direct action of their style along 
permanent lines of thought, contain more history than 
parliamentary journals. It is not knowledge that moves 
the world, but ideals, convictions, the opinions or fancies 
that have been held or followed; and whoever studies 
humanity ought to study it alive, practice the vivisection 
of reading literature, and acquaint himself with some- 
thing more than anatomies no longer in use by spirits. 

There are some words of Thibaut, the great jurist, 
which have long seemed to me singularly penetrative of 
one of the secrets of the intellectual life. ‘I told him,” 
he says,—he is speaking of an interview with Niebuhr, 
—“T told him that I owed my gayety and vigor, in great 
part, to my love for the classics of all ages, even those 
outside the domain of jurisprudence.” Not only the 
gayety and vigor of his hale old age, surely, but also 
his insight into the meaning and purpose of laws and 
institutions. The jurist who does not love the classics 
of all ages is like a post-mortem doctor presiding at a 
birth, a maker of manikins prescribing for a disease of 
the blood, a student of masks setting up for a connois- 
seur in smiles and kisses. In narrating history, you are 
speaking of what was done by men; in discoursing of 
laws, you are seeking to show what courses of action 
and what manner of dealing with one another men have 
adopted. You can neither tell the story nor conceive 
the law till you know how the men you speak of re- 
garded themselves and one another; and I know of no 
way of learning this but by reading the stories they have 
told of themselves, the songs they have sung, the heroic 
adventures they have conceived. I must know what, 
if anything, they revered ; I must hear their sneers and 
gibes; must learn in what accents they spoke love 
within the family circle, with what grace they obeyed 
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their superiors in station ; how they conceived it politic 
to live, and wise to die; how they esteemed property, 
and what they deemed privilege ; when they kept holi- 
day, and why; when they were prone to resist oppres- 
sion, and wherefore,—I must see these things with 
their eyes, before I can comprehend their law books. 
Their jural relationships are not independent of 
their way of living, and their way of thinking is 
the mirror of their way of living. It is doubtless due 
to the scientific spirit of the age that these plain, these 
immemorial truths are in danger of becoming obscured. 
Science, under the influence of the conception of evolu- 
tion, devotes itself to the study of forms, of specific 
differences, of the manner in which the same principle 
of life manifests itself variously under the compulsions 
of changes of environment. It is thus that it has 
become “scientific” to set forth the manner in which 
man’s nature submits to man’s circumstances ; scientific 
to disclose morbid moods, and the conditions which 
produce them ; scientific to regard man, not as a centre 
or source of power, but as subject to power, a register 
of external forces instead of an originative soul, and 
character as a product of man’s circumstances rather 
than a sign of man’s mastery over circumstance. 





Literary Resemblances........ Charles F. Adams.... .... Detroit Free Press 
It has been asserted by a famous author that we all 
come into the world too late to produce anything new— 
that nature and life are preoccupied, and that descrip- 
tion and sentiment have long since been exhausted. 
To the same intent an eloquent lecturer has said: 
“« Many of the gems of Shakespeare are older than all 
history, while Bulwer borrowed the incidents of his 
Roman stories from legends of a ¢..ousand years before. 
In the nations of modern Europe there have been less 
than 300 distinct stories, most of which may be traced 
before Christianity to the other side of the Black Sea. 
Even our newspaper jokes are enjoying a very respect- 
able old age. A popular anecdote is from Don 
Quixote, and is Spanish, but Cervantes borrowed it 
from the Greeks in the fourth century, and the Greeks 
stole it from the Egyptians hundreds of years back.” 
But, not to mention plagiarism or literary theft at all, 
there is frequently a marked resemblance between the 
writings of our most famous authors that is as acci- 
dental as it is unavoidable. Even Stevenson, who has 
been held up as a model of originality, states that he 
was surprised to find in Irving’s Tales of a Traveler the 
very prototype of one of his own most striking charac- 
ters, “his very voice, manner, talk, sabre cut, and sea- 
chest.” He had read Irving years before, and had ap- 
parently forgotten him, but in writing Treasure Island 
unconsciously revived in the person of Billy Bales, an 
old creation of Washington Irving’s. In another in- 
stance the same writer says, regarding a certain scene 
which he fondly imagined he had invented, that he was 
informed that the outlines of the scene, even to the 
names of the three principal characters, were to be 
found in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, which he had doubt- 
less read years before. It is the frequency of such in- 
stances as these that leads to many of the charges of 
plagiarism preferred against our most reputable authors, 
whose minds are necessarily stored with the results of 
wide reading, and whose apparent appropriations are 
quite as likely to be unconscious as intentional. As 
Stevenson very happily puts it: “ We authors all rear- 
range that matter of observed life with which our mem- 
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ories are charged, and the most we can mean by the 
word invention is some happy congruity or surprise in 
the manner of arranging it.” 

There are few topics or even ideas which can be 
termed truly original, and writers of the present day can 
do little more than improve the diction of older authors. 
And of those older writers, Emerson says: ‘The 
originals are not original. There is an imitation model, 
and suggestions to the very archangels, if we knew their 
history.” Bourdillion, at Oxford, was familiar with 
Latin literature, and made himself famous by his eight 
lines, beginning : 

‘‘ The night has a thousand eyes, 

The day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the dying sun.” 


But not in Greek or Roman imagery can be found so 
probable a source for this beautiful thought as exists in 
the works of the Swedish poet, Tegner, who, in the early 
part of our century, wrote these words : 


‘‘ Honor the King; let one man rule with might, 
Day has but one eye, many has the night.” 


One of the most singular instances of the expression 
of the same idea by authors of undoubted originality is 
perhaps the following: Shakespeare, in Henry V., says, 
“Tf he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt find 
him the best king of good fellows.” Pope, in his 
Dunciad, embodies a similar idea in thisline: “A wit 
with dunces, and a dunce with wits.” Samuel Johnson 
strikes out as follows: ‘‘ This man I thought had been 
a lord among wits, but I find he is only a wit among 
lords.” Cowper has it: “A fool with judges, among 
fools a judge.” Of Napoleon, Walter Scott said: 
“ Although too much of a soldier among sovereigns, no 
one could claim with better right to be a sovereign 
among soldiers ”; while Macaulay, in his Life of Addi- 
son, says: “ He was a rake among scholars and a 
scholar among rakes.” 

A striking but undoubtedly accidental resemblance 
has been noted between Mrs. Browning and Edgar A. 
Poe, which extends, however, to but one line. In one 
of her poems the former says : 


‘‘With a rushing stir uncertain, in the air, the purple 
curtain.” 


While in The Raven Poe has it: 


‘¢ And of the silken, sad uncertain, rustling of each purple 
curtain.” 


George Herbert wrote: “ No sooner is a temple built 
to God, but the devil builds a chapel hard by.” Burton, 
a contemporary, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says: 
“Where God hath a temple, the devil will have a 
chapel.” Nathaniel Drummond, a Scottish poet, put 
the idea in a poetic form: 


‘¢God never had a church but there, men say, 
The devil a chapel hath raised by some wiles. 
I doubted of this saw, till on a day 
I westward spied great Edinburgh’s Saint Giles.” 


Half a century later Defoe expressed the idea in the 
form in which it is now generally quoted : 
‘¢ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.” 
A somewhat singular literary coincidence has been 
pointed out as existing between Mrs. Burnett’s Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and a story called The Red Rose 
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Knights, which was published in Chatterbox in the year 
1883. In both stories titled boys come from foreign 
countries to ancestral homes situated in large parks. 
Each arrived unaccompanied by his parents. The 
fathers are dead. One boy is called Lord Fauntleroy, 
the other Sir Florence. In each home a guardian only 
is provided—no lady appears. The boys are pictured 
as wearing fléwing curly hair, dressing in black velvet 
and lace collars, and as straight and handsome. This 
is in all probability a mere accidental resemblance, but 
sufficiently odd to deserve mention. 

Many years ago attention was called to the resem- 
blance in many respects between Whittier’s Worship of 
Nature, and an old poem called The Temple of Nature, 
which he had undoubtedly read and reread in his early 
days. In The Temple of Nature we have: 

‘¢ The ocean heaves resistlessly by, 
And pours his glittering treasures forth, 
His waves—the priesthood of the sea, 
Kneel on the shell-gemmed earth ss 





Whittier, writing also of the sea, says: 


‘‘They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 
A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 
They pour their glittering treasures out 
Which in the deep have birth.” 


Tennyson gave expression to a thought that the world 
welcomed when he wrote: 


‘<’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


But prior to the appearance of In Memoriam, the late 
Lord Houghton had written a short poem, which con- 
cludes as follows : 


‘‘He who for love has undergone 
The worst than can befall, 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all.” 


Again, Tennyson sadly sang: 


‘¢ That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things.” 


But Dante had long before expressed this thought in 


‘‘ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand.” 


Attention was called to the strange coincidence of 
thought in the final stanza of poems by Whittier and 
Tennyson, each comparing his own death to a summons 
to set sail upon the sea of eternity. Whittier wrote : 


‘*T know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the eternal sea. 
As low my fires of driftwood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted isles of peace.” 


And Tennyson, in his exquisite Crossing the Bar: 


‘‘ Twilight and evening bell, 

And, after that—the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place: 
The floods may bear me far, 

I hope to see my pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: ENGLAND’S NEW GENIUS*% 


By ARTHUR WARREN 





“‘ England’s new poet,” so the phrase runs. His name 
is Francis Thompson, and he has published a little book 
of poems, a dainty volume of eighty-one pages, a vol- 
ume which is making a great stir among the apprecia- 
tive and the critical. Coventry Patmore prints a pane- 
gyric in one of the reviews, and he hails Francis 
Thompson as one of the great poets. H. D. Traill, in 
the Nineteenth Century for February, after making all 
deductions, comes to the opinion that Thompson is “a 
poet of the first rank.” Francis Thompson is thirty-two 
years of age. He is the son of an English physician, 
who lives in a country town not more than five hun- 
dred miles from London. Francis was educated at a 
famous Catholic college at Ushaw, in the north of 
England. He was a splendid scholar in Greek and 
Latin and French. His acquaintance with classic poetry, 
as well as with modern, was intimate. He seemed to 
care only for books. But the paternal desire was that 
Francis should become a physician, and to London the 
young man was one day sent. But instead of study- 
ing medicine he spent his time at reading at one or two 
of the great public libraries. When his father discovered 
this he cut off the young man’s allowance, declining to 
support him in “idleness.” Francis at that time (he 
was then twenty-four) had written nothing. He had 
not even shown an inclination to write. He passed his 
time wholly among books, letting his mind soak in the 
poetic vats of the ages. Coercion was of no avail. He 
refused to study medicine. He had a love for poetry, 
and only for poetry, and he determined to remain in 
London and become absolutely independent. If his 
allowance was to be cut off, no matter. He would 
endeavor to live on next to nothing, and if the worst 
came to the worst, on nothing. The worst came. 

Every one is familiar with the stories of poets who 
have lived in attics, and who have found inspiration in 
crusts. But Thompson had not even an attic after 
awhile, and for days together not so much as a crust. 
When his little stock of money was exhausted he took 
to the streets by night, and by day he lived among the 
books at the Guildhall Library. The worldly wise will 
ask: ‘“ Why did not the young fellow seek employment?” 
The only answer is that Francis Thompson is not worldly 
wise. In the first place he did not care for employ- 
ment—money-making employment. He did not even 
care for comfort. He only cared for the opportunity to 
read and dream. For three weeks, it is true, Thompson 
worked in a shoe shop, and during that time he mani- 
fested a glorious incapacity for fortune. He was 
wholly unfit for that sort of thing. Besides, he had no 
thought for money, and the few pence that were required 
to buy a night’s shelter in a common lodging-house, or 
to buy an apple now and then, or a slice of bread, or a 
bit of fish, he could get, and did get, by selling matches 
or newspapers, or by blacking boots. He went for four 
years without anything that remotely resembled a square 
meal. He became seedy in appearance, then shabby, 
and finally unkempt and ragged. He had but one lux- 
ury—his dream—and he kept himself from suffering the 
pangs of starvation and the pains of exposure to storms 

* From the Boston Herald. 





and frosts by the aid of a singular friend—laudanum. 
This man, though at the lowest depths of pitiable 
poverty, asked for no pity, nor did he fall into degrada- 
tion. He was as ragged and forlorn an object as you 
could see in all gutterdom. But he kept his spirit pure, 
his soul untainted, and he was absolutely innocent 
of dissipation. His laudanum habit was a necessity of 
life. He would have starved or frozen had he not ren- 
dered himself insensible to pain. When he grew in 
appearance too disreputable to gain admission to the 
libraries, he spent his days in places where men as 
wretched as himself were wont to gather. Then on 
such scraps of paper as he could find he began to pour 
out his soul in verse. At night he would sell matches; 
and when the theatres were letting out their crowds, he 
earned a few precarious pennies as a cab-tout. If the 
pennies were not forthcoming, he had no shelter that 
night; but he would sleep in obscure corners until 
routed out by the police. During all those miserable 
years he felt no resentment, was in no sense conscious 
that wrong was being done to him; he did not regard 
himself as being abused or neglected by the world. He 
ignored the world. What efforts he made to attain sal- 
vation by print are not yet known. There was dropped 
one morning in the box of the editor of Merrie England, 
a Roman Catholic magazine, a bundle of tattered and 
dirty manuscript, so tattered and dirty that for six 
months it lay neglected in a heap of dusty papers, from 
which, more by accident than by design, it was one day 
extracted, and opened for editorial inspection. The 
bundle contained two contributions—a poem and an 
essay. The essay dealt with Paganism and Christianity. 
The article showed original treatment, a remarkable 
style and an extraordinary knowledge. The editor 
was so impressed by its merit that he communicated 
with the writer at an address indicated on the “copy.” 

After great difficulties and hours of search the editor 
found him. Thompson was saved from the slums, 
was housed and cared for. Privation seemed to have 
made of him a physical wreck. He was taken to 
an eminent physician who said to the friendly inter- 
cessors: ‘‘ There’s no use in doing anything for this 
man ; he will die within two months.” Medical sagacity 
was at fault. Thompson was taken to the country, 
where fresh air and tender care restored him. 

To shorten a long story, it is merely necessary to 
mention the obvious. The young man’s chance had 
come. For the next four years he contributed to the 
pages of the magazine. But the circulation of Merrie 
England is not great. Thompson and his works re- 
mained practically unknown to the general public and 
to the critics. But in his country retreat he was gather- 
ing strength and confidence in his strength, and a little 
while ago his friend and discoverer, Wilfrid Meynell, 
the editor, persuaded him to select poems sufficient for 
a little volume. The book was published in December ; 
it has passed through three editions in two months, and 
Thompson’s praise is sung in every quarter, 

Thompson is now living at a Capuchin monastery in 
Wales, the guest of a saintly and wise brotherhood, who 
are greatly attached to him and who appreciate his genius. 





The Author of 
The Story of Margredel 


The Putnams have just issued The 
Story of Margredel, being as the 
sub-title says, A Fireside History of a Fifeshire Family. 
It appears anonymously, but was really written by David 
S. Meldrum, the Scotch author, of whose other work 
one of the English papers says: 

Five years ago there appeared in Blackwood’s an 
anonymous story entitled Rathillet. People thought 
that Mrs. Oliphant had returned to the old manner which 
made her fame, and was publishing anonymously to test 
it. Eventually it leaked out that the real author was Mr. 
David S. Meldrum, who achieved success, almost simul- 
taneously, as an artist. His first picture, painted at the 
age of eighteen, was hung in the Scottish Academy. He 
sent Rathillet to a local editor, who was a man of 
honor and, instead of comparatively burying such a 
story in his own sheet, sent it on to Mr. Blackwood, who 
instantly accepted it for his magazine, which he edits 
himself. It was afterwards republished in Tales from 
Blackwood. Like the traditional Scotchman, Mr. 
Meldrum came to London to seek his (literary) fortune, 
bearing a letter of introduction to Mr. W. L.. Hodgson, 
at that time editor of Rod and Gun, who happened to be 
familiar with Rathillet. Mr. Hodgson asked him to 
write something. Next day he came back. While he 
was thinking what to write for his commission, he had 
wandered past St. Paul’s with its innumerable pigeons, 
which inspired that charming story, The Doves of St. 
Paul’s. Mr. Hodgson printed this, and suggested to 
his proprietor that he should secure him as sub-editor. 
When Mr. Hodgson took The National Review, Mr. 
Meldrum became, and still is, the editor of Rod and 
Gun. He is a strongly-built man, of medium height, 
and if he were clean shaven, would be remarkably like 
Thackeray. He is twenty-eight years old, and so shrewd 
a judge as Mr. Blackwood thinks him likely to develop 
into a writer of the first rank. 





The New York Tribune says: 
Hundreds of guests had just risen 
from the dining-tables in the salon of the Academy of 
Arts in St. Petersburg. ‘The members of the Ministry, 
the Grand Duke Constantine Constantovitch, the Prince 
of Oldenburg, the most famous military men of the Em- 
pire and the leaders in the Russian world of politics, 
literature and art, were all standing in groups about the 
room. Suddenly entered a man clad in the costume of 
the lower classes. Looking about him for a moment, he 
walked rapidly towards the chair of honor, near which 
stood a handsome, gray-haired man upon whose breast 
had been placed a few hours before the insignia of the 
Stanislaus Order. Kneeling before the old man, amid 
the profound silence of the gathering, he cried: “I thank 
you, Dimitri Wassiljevitch, in the name of the peasants. 
I am a peasant, the son of Anton Goremykas. I kiss 
your feet.” This unusual tribute was paid to Dimitri 
Wassiljevitch Grigorovitch, the Russian novelist, at the 
recent celebration in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his appearance as an author. It gave him greater plea- 


Russian Honors to 
Dimitri Grigorovitch 


sure than all other tributes from colleagues, friends and 
admirers, for it came from a class of people which had 
always excited his sympathy and love, and which he had 
done much to free from bondage. 
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Only one living author can measure popularity with 
Grigorovitch in Russia—Tolstoi. Russian critics rank 
them and Turgenieff together, and call them the “ im- 
mortal trio.” In 1846 Grigorovitch’s first two novels, 
Derewna and Anton Goremyka, appeared and assured 
his fame and popularity. The latter book is in a sense 
the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Russian literature. It dealt 
with the serfs, their sorrows and burdens, and did much 
toward their emancipation less than two decades later. 
The author became known as the “ Defender of the 
Downtrodden.” His appointment as the Director of 
the Petersburg School of Art and Museum assured him 
an income and allowed him to devote spare time to lit- 
erature. One of his latest books, ‘The Acrobats of 
Charity, was devoted mainly to a picture of the misery 
of the proletarians. The book at the time excited the 
enmity of many people who had been his friends, but 
this has been forgotten, and the whole nation joined in 
the celebration of his anniversary. 





Kate Jordan's 
Literary Successes 


The Lippincotts have published 
Ten Notable Stories, a reprint of 
stories from their magazine. By an arrangement made 
with the authors, the royalty on the book was to go to 
the author whose story was deemed best by the vote of 
subscribers to Lippincott’s. The prize story is A Rose 
of the Mire, the fortunate author is Kate Jordan. Ella 
Starr gives this bit of gossip in Frank Leslie’s : 

Miss Jordan is of Irish birth, having been born in 
Dublin, but of American education, and has lived nearly 
all her life in New York. She commenced to build 
romances when a little child, and when only twelve years 
old, and still in short frocks, she sent her first story to 
Frank Leslie’s—but it was never heard from. Another 
went forth to Harper’s and met the same fate. But she 
had the fever for writing and did not despair, and a little 
later she was writing intense love stories for several 
weekly papers. Very soon a serious novel was done, 
with a time-honored plot, and a hero and heroine too 
conventional to offend any one. This story, named and 
re-named, went the rounds of editors and publishers 
throughout the country. It came back from one house 
with an encouraging letter, which helped the writer to 
think, and determined to study life instead of Miss Brad- 
don’s novels. More often than Noah’s dove returned to 
the ark the manuscript came back. An editor refused 
an ambitious short story Miss Jordan wrote, but, think- 
ing she had good descriptive power, gave her some syn- 
dicate work to do. From that, as a natural sequence, 
she volunteered all sorts of “specials” for the daily 
papers under the pen name, “ Evelyn Malcolm.” She 
still writes newspaper articles and serials under that nom 
de guerre. Miss Jordan had always intended some day 
to write a story in which character study would be the 
chief point. And she declares that if she had never 
heard Moszkowski’s senerade played divinely, and had 
never seen E. S. Willard as Judah, The Other House 
might never have been suggested to her. She wrote the 
story at odd moments and took it to Lippincott’s. It 
was refused because it was considered too daring in plot, 
but she was asked to write another. The Kiss of Gold 
was the result, which was written much more quickly 
and more easily than the first. For three years Miss 
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Jordan lived in a house similar to the one described as 
Virginia’s home, opposite the college grounds, and she 
frequently attended the little chapel there. 

Miss Jordan is a systematic worker, and she has a 
leather-bound journal in which every day something is 
jotted down—some bit of street incident actually seen, 
a conversation overheard, a face, an event, a sentiment, 
and this fund is drawn upon for incidents in her stories. 
If you are fortunate enough to visit her in her “ den,” 
you will find it a delightful haven, done up in matting, 
bamboo and Japanese crépe, with herself probably in a 
Japanese kiminos of blue and white, a most fitting frame 
to her dark and picturesque beauty. 





Katrina Trask, Authorof Mrs. John Sherwood in The Ameri- 
Under King Constantine can Woman says : 

There have been but few women poets. When we 
have mentioned a creature, perhaps a myth, named Sap- 
pho; a reality, named Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; anda 
greater wonder, George Eliot, we have nearly exhausted 
the subject. There is no female Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton, or Byron; no woman Dryden, or Pope, or Gold- 
smith. Women have written beautiful verse, it is true; 
the newspaper columns are full of it; the booksellers’ 
counters groan under prettily-bound volumes; but the 
great woman-poet and dramatist has not yet been born. 
A pretty little white volume, called, Under King Con- 
stantine, which lay, all unheralded and unannounced, 
on a bookseller’s counter, revealed on opening it such 
a surprise, that one said: “ Has she come at last!” For 
here was the grand, heroic measure, the firm grasp of 
the great chords, the splendid sweep of the poet. The 
publisher’s preface says tersely: ‘“‘ Three dramatic idyls, 
with scenes laid in that obscure period of English history 
immediately following the destruction of the Round 
Table and King Arthur’s death, the first two teaching that 
true love is a divine force, however or wherever it may 
come, and should be, unto fruitage and development, 
being born of God. It is the fulfilling of the law, and 
imperils only when self-seeking or unmindful of its 
heritage—such is the lesson.” 

And who is this new poet, endowed with such great 
gifts? Katrina Trask is the wife of Spencer Trask, of 
Yaddo, Saratoga, N. Y. She was a Miss Nichols, of 
a well-known, gifted and highly-respected family of 
Brooklyn. All who have known her have recognized 
what they are pleased to call “ her remarkable talents.” 
Now they must call it “ wonderful genius.” She is a beau- 
tiful, small woman of the blonde type, with gray eyes— 
wide-opened, calm, searching, full of a glad surprise. 
These eyes betray her secret. There is a poet looking 
out and seeing what we do not see. Mrs. Trask has lost 
all her lovely children, taken away from her by death. 
Else she has had a life of unusual happiness. Married 
to the man of her heart, herself always a favorite, an 
idolized woman, a queen in her little realm, Mrs. 
Trask has never had to conquer poverty, neglect, lack 
of sympathy, or a moment of that sad, unrecognized 
spirituality, the lot of so many highly-gifted women. 





The literary events of the past 
month in Madrid, says the Lon- 
don Bookman, have been the festivities in honor of the 
poet, Nuiiez de Arce, on his sixtieth birthday, and not 
often, perhaps, in the history of Spanish literature has 
such a triumph been accorded to any poet during his 
lifetime. A dinner, at which the author of Gritos del 
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Combate, La Vision de Fray Martin, and many other 
works of scarcely less merit, was entertained by the 
members of the Sociedad de Escritores y Artistas of 
Madrid, was the principal feature of the ceremonies. 
The toast of the evening was proposed by José Eche- 
garay, the dramatist. The next day the poet remained 
at home to receive the numerous deputations, represent- 
ing almost every class in the peninsula, who are inter- 
ested in intellectual advancement, who had solicited 
an audience. Wreaths, some of gold and silver, some 
of laurel, rained as thick upon him as did gold boxes 
on a memorable occasion upon the elder Pitt. At the 
same time telegrams were received from Toledo and 
Valladolid, announcing that it had been determined to 
christen streets in those cities by the poet’s name. 
There was also a special performance at one of the 
theatres, at which the poet’s earliest dramatic work, 
Las deudas de la honra, was successfully revived. 
After the performance, a magnificent fragment of his 
unpublished poem, Luzbel (Belial), was recited amid 
prolonged and deafening applause, and was the signal 
for such a demonstration in honor cf the writer as has 
not often been provoked by a talent purely literary. 

It is undoubtedly a good sign for Spanish literature 
that Niifiez de Arce should be the man selected to re- 
ceive these ovations. The facile, but too often slip- 
shod, style of writing of Zorrilla set a bad example, and 
in the hands of imitators who lacked his inspiration 
might have been productive of mischievous results. It 
seems, however, that this style has already had its day, 
and that taste has changed into a directly opposite 
quarter. The Senor de Arce might perhaps be de- 
scribed as the Spanish Tennyson. No one has ever 
written a purer Castilian style; no one, writing in the 
language, has ever produced poetry of more exquisitely 
finished workmanship. And, as in the case of the 
English master, the Spanish poet is notably less strong 
on the dramatic and philosophic sides of his genius. 
Samuel Minturn Peck, Alabama’s 
poet laureate, says the Boston 
Transcript, lives in the quaint, picturesque home in 
which he was born, on the outskirts of Tuskaloosa, A 
strikingly handsome man, six feet tall, with closely cut 
brown hair and mustache, merry gray eyes, brilliant 
complexion and a splendid physique, it is a source of 
wender to many that he has attained the age of thirty- 
nine years and is not yet a Benedict. His. home is a 
typical Southern mansion of ante-bellum days, which 
has been in the family about sixty years, and there, 
though partly within the corporate limits of the town, 
the poet lives on a plantation of several hundred acres, 
alone with his books, music and flowers, in a peaceful 
quiet which is not broken save by the mocking-bird’s 
whistle at dawn, and the lowing of cows and the song 
of the katydids at dusk. His poetic sentiment influ- 
ences.all his actions, even to the cultivation of rare 
plants and all varieties of roses, the retaining of all the 
old homestead lands, and the preservation of the old 
Cherokee rose hedge which leads for half a mile to his 
place, and which civilization would fain destroy. 

He graduated with the A. M. degree at the University 
of Alabama, and afterward, obedient to the wish of his 
parents, also graduated in medicine at Bellevue College, 
New York City, hence his title of “doctor,” though he 
has never practiced. He first began writing about fif- 
teen years ago and rapidly rose to distinction. A 
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Knot of Blue, which was written for the boys of Yale, 
has been set to music by about twelve different com- 
posers in this country and England, as has also Swing- 
ing in the Grapevine Swing, which is quite popular in 
London. His first volume of poems, Cap and Bells, 
was published in 1886. His second, Rings and Love- 
knots, is devoted more to nature poems, and his next 
will contain the same class, perhaps to the exclusion of 
all others. He says himself that it is no effort whatever 
to put his ideas into poetry, and it is strongly suspected 
that he even thinks in rhyme. Having an ample for- 
tune, he writes solely for pleasure, and to that may be 
due partly his success. Although fond of amateur 
theatricals, for which he has a decided talent, he is 
extremely modest when asked to recite one of his own 
poems,.and many a hostess has watched the door in 
despair, waiting in vain for his appearance. _Fiis father, 
Judge E. Wolsey Peck, who was born in Schoharie 
county, New York, studied law under the noted Judge 
Sherwood, of New York, and moved to Alabama at the 
age of twenty-five years, having married Miss Lucy 
Lamb Randall, of Norwich, Conn. He wasan eminent 
lawyer, and for years was Chief Justice of the State. 





Henry Arthur Jones A writer in Munsey’s Magazine 

and the Middleman says: One of the most difficult 
problems for the author to solve is that of an occupa- 
tion for his hero. Possibly that is the reason why we 
have so many plays and novels dealing with counts and 
barons and other specimens of the nobility, “who toil 
not, neither do they spin.” This stumbling-block con- 
fronted Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the English drama- 
tist, when he had conceived the name “ The Middle- 
man,” and determined to write a play up to it. He 
went to the Patent-Office Museum, at South Kensing- 
ton, and looked through a catalogue of inventions. But 
nothing he found there struck him as suitable for stage 
treatment. At this critical point Mrs. Jones came to 
the rescue. She was deeply interested in Sévres China 
at the time, and one day, when her husband was be- 
moaning his inability to find a trade for his new hero, 
she suggested, ‘Why not make him a potter?” 





Henry Savage Landor, Henry Savage Landor, whose great 

the Artist-Traveller book Alone with the Hairy Ainu, 
has won such high praise from the critics, says the 
London Literary World, is a grandson of the famous 
Walter Savage Landor. His father is Mr. Charles 
Savage Landor, a virtuoso living in Florence, where he 
has picked up a unique collection of Florentine anti- 
quities and cinque cento pictures. His mother was an 
Italian. Mr. Landor keeps up the family connection 
with Florence by having been born there. He was also 
educated in its University as an engineer. He can speak 
six or seven languages. Mr. Landor has been a great 
traveller. Besides his visit to the land of the Ainu, he 
has been in Japan, the United States and Canada, 
China, Mongolia, Corea, Australia, Egypt, Spain, etc., 
etc. In Mongolia he was with Mr. Julius Pryce, who 
wrote the Yellow Sea book. In person Mr. Landor 
is a slight, dark, distinguished-looking man with brown 
eyes and a curled mustache; in the upper part of his 
face strikingly like his grandfather. 

Walter Savage Landor, as every one knows, was a 
man of a most fiery temper. ‘Trinity College, Oxford, 
already sorely tried by his refusal to compete for any of 
the University prizes, though he was the most brilliant 
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man of his time, sent him down for firing a loaded gun 
into the rooms of a man who lived opposite him and was 
giving a very noisy “ wine,” at a time when Landor was 
cultivating the Muses in the rooms afterwards occupied 
by Cardinal Newman. Mr. Swinburne, who had a 
tremendous enthusiasm for the grandfather, is also a 
friend of the grandson. Henry Landor inherits his 
grandfather’s temper and his caustic wit. When he was 
in Boston, a publisher one day came to him to have a 
picture painted. It was duly commenced, the picture 
consisting of the publisher and his wife sitting in the 
yacht on which they became engaged. The lady was 
extremely pretty, and had a fortune of a million dollars. 
One day, while it was in progress, Mr. B., who was 
almost as much over six feet in height as Mr. Landor is 
over five, came in, and found him at work on a portrait 
of his partner. ‘ You’ve no right to paint any one else 
while you are painting me,” said the millionaire. Mr. 
Landor, with a flash of his grandfather’s temper, replied 
by throwing his palette and brushes at the canvas and 
showing him the door. ‘‘ You can’t make me take the 
picture, anyhow,” said the publisher. “No one could 
make you behave like a gentleman,” replied the artist. 
The worst was yet tocome. Mr. B., though so huge, 
was very much henpecked. Mrs. B. thought she looked 
extremely well in the picture, so when he got home and 
told her all about it, she said: ‘“‘ You’ve made a fool of 
yourself, Mr. B.; tue best thing you can do is to go 
right back and apologize ”—and he did it. 





Walter Juan Davis is a new story- 
teller who is writing delightful tales 
of the West and Southwest, in which cowboys, of course, 
figure more or less conspicuously. Mr. Davis has 
acquired the right to tell cowboy stories, for he knows 
the cowboy. Although a comparatively young man, he 
has spent more than ten years in the lands where they 
abound. He saw interesting things among the sage- 
brush and on the alkali plains, and he writes of them 
charmingly. Mr. Davis’s cowboys, by the way, are of 
a pleasing order, being simply cowboys and not erudite 
tutors of peripatetic beef. They drink some and fight 
some, of course, but in Mr. Davis’s stories they develop 
surprisingly human traits. The things they do and say 
are often humorous and often sweetly pathetic. A Mis- 
sourian is Mr. Davis. He was born but a short distance 
from the birthplace of Samuel L. Clemens. On leaving 
Missouri, at the close of his college days, Mr. Davis 
went to the far West, there to meet with the vicissitudes 
and hardships that make or mar young men. Even- 
tually he drifted down into New Mexico, where for 
several years he tramped over the mesas and grazing 
plains, with tripod and chain, as a surveyor in the gov- 
ernmentemploy. On one occasion he had the somewhat 
exciting pleasure of escaping, by a narrow margin, from 
old Geronimo and his band of renegades. He also 
served as Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue. He 
followed this by editing campaign newspapers in Santa 
Fé, but gave up this enterprise when he was elected 
from that city as a member of the New Mexico Legisla- 
ture. His varied experience has been rounded out by 
a course of newspaper work in Denver and, finally, in 
New York. Mr. Davis has a most pleasing personality. 
He is tail and broad-shouldered, a typical Missourian, 
in fact, as far as outward appearances go. By nature, 
he is gentle and sympathetic, and is a writer of verse of 
no mean quality. His stories are told impersonally and 
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with frankness and strength, and are of an entirely 
original stamp. His first efforts at romancing were 
contributed to a small portmanteau which he carried 
with him on his travels. These bits of literature he 
would read over and enjoy, and amend until nothing 
but the bones of the narratives remained—these he 
would go over and over and furtively throw away. It 
was not bad practice, however, for by this means he 
acquired such proficiency in method as appears in the 
productions he is now giving to the public. 





Mrs. Florence Huntley's Mrs. Florence Huntley, author of 

Literary Work The Dream Child, recently pub- 
lished by the Arena Publishing Company, was, says the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, a radical from the cradle. 
Born in Alliance, Ohio, she had all the freedom of the 
western life, and as her health made it inadvisable to 
attend school regularly, she’ obtained her instruction 
from mother Nature and her father’s library. She de- 
voured every book that came in her way from fairy tales 
and French novels to the apocrapha. Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, Scott and Bulwer were her dearly loved 
friends, and yet she was practical enough to keep abreast 
of the day by reading the daily papers. ‘The New York 
Ledger was one of her favorites. Her parents tried to 
overcome her heterodox tendencies by sending her to a 
Methodist school, but she was already a doubter and 
the influence of the good people around her did not 
change her ideas a particle. Indeed, her first memorable 
effort was A Vision, read before the Chonion Society of 
Delaware University. In this the angel Reason de- 
scended and spoke to the soul of man, nullifying many 
of the orthodox beliefs. Of course this horrified the 
Faculty who summoned this feminine Luther before 
them, who was rather amused and pleased than alarmed 
by the action of her superiors. Later Ingersoll and 
Thomas Paine further increased her tendency to ques- 
tion existing religious theories. Her first attempt in 
journalism was made when she was about eighteen, act- 
ing as correspondent for the Toledo Sunday Journal. 
Her husband, Stanley Huntley, author of the famous 
Spoopendyke papers, whom she met and married at Ft. 
Abe Lincoln, Dakota, was a brilliant newspaper man, 
and from the time of her marriage Mrs. Huntley gave 
up her own ambitions to aid her husband. During his 
illness, Mrs. Huntley carried on his work, and after his 
death, left alone in the world, she began to write again. 
Her work has been very varied, ranging from funny para- 
graphs to politics. The Dream Child is the result of 
the change which came over her religious convictions 
some years ago. She has an attractive personality, and 
is said to be as charming as her writing is brilliant. 





The Samtiden, No. 11, Bergen, Nor- 
way, says the Literary Digest, is a 
“Jonas Lie Number.” Several prominent Norwegian 
and Danish authors contributed articles in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth birthday of the celebrated author. 
Compared to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, Lie is the mystical 
philosopher. There is nothing of the agitator in him, 
but his is a mind that can guide us into lands but little 
known; and a heart rich in sympathy for all mankind. 
The first article is by the well-known Danish critic, Her- 
man Bang, and endeavors to estimate the nature and 
value of Lie’s genius. The author declares that Lie’s 
tales and stories are so thoroughly Norwegian in senti- 
ment and construction that it is difficult to do them jus- 
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tice. These tales “have sprung from the fields, have 
run from the foss, have been spun from the fine threads 
of sentiment and mystery of the valleys. They reveal 
unknown powers of Nature, new riddles trom the deep. 
Sudden revolutions of soul, so peculiar to the poet, have 
brought to light most remarkable characters. As his 
imagination developed, Lie put many questions to Nat- 
ure and the soul, questions which were deep-going and 
persistent.” Jonas Lie has created a new method and 
thus extended the field of the novelist and the writer of 
romance, The boundary-marks have by him been 
moved far beyond their former sphere. 

The next article is by Jonas Lie himself, about his 
wife, to whom he credits everything that is of good in 
his work. He allows us to see how they lived together, 
and how interwoven were their thoughts and desires. 
He was by nature slow, but it was she who caused the 
blossoming of his mental powers. To her he read his 
manuscripts, and was often obliged to recast and re- 
write, because her criticism and fine sense showed him 
his mistakes and blunders. Several of his plots belong 
to her entirely. Lie declares that, in many instances, 
her name ought to stand upon the title-page of his 
books. Brought up in the little fishing-village of Grim- 
stad, on the coast of Norway, Lie’s heroes are sailors 
and fishermen, and his pages have the breath and free- 
dom of the sea. Born in 1833, he has for a long time 
spent his winters at Paris, and his summers in the Tyrol. 
He changed his method in 1886, and since that has 
given us what may be called “scenic romances.” He 
no longer narrates, he paints word-pictures, not only of 
his personages and their surroundings, but of their 
words, their thoughts, their passions. He does not, like 
most contemporary writers of his country, treat social 
questions in his works; he is an artist pure and simple. 





Not long since I had the curiosity 
to ask Will Carleton, says Edward 
W. Bok, what methods he pursued in the construction of 
his ballads, which have brought him fame and wealth. 
His answer is interesting: ‘‘ I have noregular stereotyped 
methods of literary work, not being a believer in the 
mood theory, as some of our poets are,” he said. “ My 
principle is to work for a mood rather than to wait for 
one (barring fatigue or pre-occupation), and one time is 
the same to me as any other for work. I never find as 
much difficulty in transferring my thoughts to paper as I 
do in transferring my feelings into thoughts. Words are 
nothing but the vehicles of thought. I do not allow 
myself to be governed by any system. At times a poem 
will be entirely outlined in my mind before I sit down to 
write; at other times I go to my desk without the least 
idea of what the effort will result in. System may be- 
come a tyrant if not itself controlled, and I therefore 
refuse to be governed absolutely by any plan. Unlike 
some who write verses, I do not often ‘dash off’ my 
lines. The construction of a poem with me is a 
labor of care and is often slow work. The morning is 
by far the best time of the day with me for work, and I 
generally employ that part of the day. I never do any 
work before breakfast. I am an early riser, being gen- 
erally astir by half-past five or six o’clock, unless I have 
been up late the night before; but aside from reading for 
a few moments, I never do any work before breakfast. I 
get my coffee and my rolls as soon as possible after ris- 
ing. I believe that the night is a poor time for work, 
and, unless one iscompelled to do so, he should never toil 
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with the brain after six o’clock. General reading, music 
and home and hall amusements are good enough for the 
Will Carleton is very fond of music, although 


evening. 
he himself plays on but one instrument, the cornet. The 
domestic atmosphere of his home is exhilarating. He 


has no children, but divides his love and devotion 
between his wife and his aged mother, who resides with 
him in his Brooklyn home. The poet’s mother, who is 
seventy-three years of age, is proud of her son’s success, 
although she never praises his abilitiesto strangers. The 
wife is the poet’s almost constant companion, and by her 
advice he is guided. Although ambitious for his further 
success, she invariably counsels moderation in work. 





The series of Columbian novels by 
John R. Musick have lately been 
attracting considerable attention, for they have been a 
decided success. Published in cloth at $1.50 they have 
already attained a sale of over 3,000 each, or 36,000 
for the twelve, and the publishers are estimating a sale 
of 50,000 sets. Mr. Musick, says Alpheus S. Cody in 
the Minneapolis Journal, is a native of St. Louis, Mo., 
and has spent the greater part of his life in Kirksville, 
in the northern part of the State. He is now a man of 
forty, perhaps. After graduating from the College of 
Missouri, he studied law, and began to practice in 
Kirksville in 1876, where he continued, in partnership 
with another, for five years. But he soon began to 
write, his first published story being one called Justice 
Courts, printed in Potter’s American Monthly, in 1878. 
In 1882, he found he was making more money out of 
his writing than from his law practice, and, conse- 
quently, gave up the latter for literature, accepting the 
chair of literature and history in the College of Mis- 
sourl. Here it was that he conceived the design of the 
Columbian novels. He had about sixty pupils, and 
found that most of them disliked history, and could not 
remember it easily. One day, however, he gave them 
a chapter from one of Scott’s novels, and every one in 
the class could repeat the story perfectly. That opened 
his eyes, and he conceived a thorough historical series 
with a romance interwoven to give interest to the stu- 
dent. It was eight or nine years before he could carry 
out his wishes, however. The first of the Columbian 
novels was brought out by Worthington, but on the fail- 
ure of that house, the plates were bought by Funk & 
Wagnalls, and they have completed the series. The 
success of this has been such that another series has 
already been projected, being a set of Oriental novels, 
for which Mr. Musick will make a journey to the Ori- 
ent, writing up the history of each country in romance. 
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There is an interesting interview 
with Dr. Samuel Smiles in the 
Young Man. Dr. Smiles, it seems, is eighty-one years 
of age. He began life as a country doctor in Scotland ; 
he became an editor in England, and then secretary to 
a railway company. After that he took to writing, and 
wrote Stephenson’s Life, and it was not till after it had 
proved a success that he succeeded in getting Self-Help 
published. The following is the story of one of the 
most successful books of the century: A Leeds firm 
was willing to publish it and divide the profits, but I 
wanted it to come out in London. So I offered it to 
Routledge ; but the Crimean War was then raging, and 
the book trade was consequently at a very low ebb. I 
remember old Routledge saying, ‘“‘ Nobody will read 
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books nowadays; newspaper accounts of battles and 
fights are much more to the public taste. If you will 
call any day you will find the manuscript on the counter 
of my publishing-house.” So I went one day and saw 
my Self-Help iying amongst a lot of other documents ; 
I picked it up and took it away with me, and put it on 
one side, thinking “This won’t do.” But as soon as 
Stephenson was published, I thought, I will bring out 
that old manuscript, Self-Help, and see if I can’t make 
something of it. So I took it to Mr. Murray and 
said, “‘ Will you publish this ?”—‘ Yes—what is it?” 
—‘“It is a book I have had beside me for some time; 
will you publish it on the same terms as Stephenson ?” 
The arrangement was, I had two thirds and he one 
third of the profits. ‘I will be very glad to publish 
Self-Help,” said Mr. Murray, “but you must let me have 
half the profits.” It was not quite finished, so I told 
him I would consider the matter. I eventually got him 
to publish the book at my own risk. Self-Help ran 
through a large number of editions; twenty thousand 
copies, I think, were sold the first year. It has been 
translated into all the languages of. Europe without ex- 
ception, and in some cases twice over—Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, 
and also, curiously enough, into Japanese. The books 
went off, as a partner of Murray’s used to say, like hot 
rolls. Dr. Smiles at the end of his interview sums up 
his conclusions as follows: I would say to young men, 
keep pegging away; if you fail, try again; with sobriety, 
integrity and honesty, everything will come right in the 
end. Remember, I was more than forty-five years of 
age before I published a single successful book. I 
prided myself more upon my business qualities than 
upon my literary labors. I was for twenty-one years 
connected with railways (the public knows little of that 
part of my work), and I was prouder of being an active, 
punctual, business man than of being a writer. 





Frank R. Stockton’s country home 
says the Independent, at Convent, 
N. J., is called “ The Halt”; Geo. W. Cable’s, at North- 
hampton, Mass., ‘‘Stayawhile,” in commemoration of the 
circumstances that made him leave his former home. 
‘“‘Tdlesse Farm ” was the name of Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger’s 
(Julien Gordon’s) country-house, lately destroyed by fire. 
William Cullen Bryant used to live at “ Cedarmere ”; 
Hawthorne in Concord, at the “Old Manse” and “ The 
Wayside”; Washington Irving at “ Sunnyside”; Long- 
fellow at “Craigie House”; Lowell at “ Elmwood ”; 
Benson J. Lossing at “ The Ridge”; Bayard Taylor at 
“Cedarcroft”; N. P. Willis, at “ Idlewild”; Whittier 
at “ Oak Knoll”; Mrs. Amelia E. Barr lives at ‘¢ Cherry 
Croft” ; Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen at “The Moorlands”; 
John H. Boner at “ Cricket Lodge”; Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr 
at “The Maples” ; Danske Dandridge at “ Rose Brake”; 
Miss E. H. Hager at “ The Maples”; Mrs. E. A. 
Lawrence (Meta Lander) at “ Linden Home”; Mrs. H. 
M. Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) at ‘The Wayside” ; 
Anna Hubbard Mercur, author of Cosmos, at “ Eck- 
land Heights”; Prof. Charles S. Pierce at “ Arisbe,” 
and Ella Wheeler Wilcox at “‘ The Bungalow.” Among 
Canadian and English writers, Albert Dawson writes 
from “ Inglenook ” ; the Rev. Newman Hall from “ The 
Joy House”; Lewis Morris from “ Penbryn House”; 
F. W. Robinson from “‘ Elmore House”; Charles G. D. 
Roberts from “ Kingscroft” ; Goldwin Smith from “The 
Grange,” and William Sharp from “ The Laurels.” 
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THE DISCOVERY OF NEW YORK: NYE’S RESEARCHES * 
By Britt NYE 


The author will now refer to the discovery of the 
Hudson River and the town of New York via Fort Lee 
and the 125th Street Ferry. New York was afterwards 
sold for twenty-four dollars—the whole island. When I 
think of this, I go into my family gallery, which I also 
use as a swear-room, and tell those ancestors of mine 
what I think of them. Where were they when New 
York was sold for twenty-four dollars ? Were they hav- 
ing their portraits painted by Landseer, or their dispo- 
sition taken by Jeffreys, or having their Little Lord 
Fauntleroy clothes made? Do not encourage them to 
believe that they will escape me in future years. Some 
of them died unregenerate, and are now, I am told, in 
a country where they may possibly be damned ; and I 
will attend to the others personally. Twenty-four dol- 
lars for New York! Why, my Croton-water tax on one 
house and lot with fifty feet four and one fourth inches 
front is fifty-nine dollars and no questions asked. Why, 
you can’t get a voter for that now. 

Henry—or Hendrik—Hudson was an English navi- 
gator, of whose birth and early history nothing is known 
definitely ; hence his name is never mentioned in many 
of the best homes in New York. In 1607 he made a 
voyage in search of the Northwest Passage. In one of 
his voyages he discovered Cape Cod, and later on the 
Hudson River. This was one hundred and seventeen 
years after Columbus discovered America, which shows 
that the discovering business was not pushed as it should 
have been by those who had it in charge. 

Hudson went up the river as far as Albany, but, find- 
ing no one there whom he knew, he hastened back as 
far as 209th Street West, and anchored. He discovered 
Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, and made other jour- 
neys by water, though aquating was then in its infancy. 

Ah! Whom have we here? (See illustration.) It is 
Hendrik Hudson, who discovered the Hudson River. 
Here he has just landed at the foot of zogth Street, New 
York, where he offered the Indians liquor, but they 
refused. How 2ogth Street has changed! The artist 
has been fortunate in getting the expression of the 
Indians in the act of refusing. Mr. Hudson’s great 
reputation lies in the fact that he discovered the river 
which bears his name; but the thinking mind will at 
once regard the discovery of an Indian who does not 
drink as far more wonderful. Some historians say that 
this especial delegation was swept away afterwards by a 
pestilence, while others, commenting on the incident, 
maintain that Hudson lied. It is the only historical 
question regarding America not settled by this book. 

Many claims regarding the discovery of various parts 
of the United States had been previously made. The 
Cabots had discovered Labrador, the Spaniards the 
southern part of the United States; the Norsemen had 
discovered Minneapolis, and Columbus had discovered 
San Salvador and gone home to meet a ninety-day note 
due in Palos for the use of the Pinta, which he had hired 
by the hour. 

But we are speaking of the discovery of New York. 

About this time a solitary horseman might have been 





* From Bill Nye’s History of the United States, Illustrated 
by F. Opper. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


seen at West 209th Street, clothed in a little brief 
authority, and looking out to the west as he petulantly 
spoke in the Tammany dialect, then in the language of 
the blank-verse Indian. He began: “ Another day of 
anxiety has passed, and yet we have not been discov- 
ered! The Great Spirit tells me in the thunder of the 
surf and the roaring cataract of the Harlem that within 
a week we will be discovered for the first time.” As he 
stands there aboard his horse, one sees that he is a chief 
in every respect, and in life’s great drama would natur- 
ally occupy the middle of the stage. It was at this mo- 
ment that Hudson slipped down the river from Albany, 
past “Fort Lee, and, dropping a nickel in the slot at 
125th Street, weighed his anchor at that place. As soon 
as he had landed and discovered the city, he was ap- 
proached by the chief, who said: “ We gates. I am 
one of the committee to show you our little town. I 
suppose you have a power of attorney, of course, for 
discovering us ?” 

“Yes,” said Hudson. “As Columbus used to say 
when he discovered San Salvador, ‘I do it by the right 
vested in me by my sovereigns.’” ‘ That oversizes my 
pile by a sovereign and a half,” says one of the natives. 

“ Very good,” said the chief, as they jogged down- 
town on a swift Sixth Avenue Elevated train towards the 
wigwams on 14th Street, and going at the rate of four 
miles an hour. “We do not care especially who dis- 
covers us, so long as we hold control of the city organi- 
zation. How about that, Hank ?” 

“That will be satisfactory,” said Mr. Hudson, 

‘“‘ We will take the departments, such as Police, Street- 
Cleaning, etc., etc., etc., while you and Columbus get 
your pictures on the currency and have your graves 
mussed up on anniversaries. We get the two-moment 
horses and a few of the country chateaux on the 
Bronx. Sabe?” 

“ That is, you do not care whose portrait is on the 
currency,” said Hudson, “ so you get the currency.” 

Said the man, “ That is the sense of the meeting.” 

Thus was New York discovered via Albany and Fort 
Lee, and five minutes after the two touched glasses, the 
brim of the schoppin and the Manhattan cocktail 
tinkled together, and New York was inaugurated. Ob- 
taining a gentle and philanthropical gentleman who 
knew too well the city by gaslight, they saw the town 
so thoroughly that nearly every building in the morning 
wore a bright red sign which read,—BEwarE OF PAINT. 
Regarding the question as to who has the right to claim 
the priority of discovery of New York, I unite most 
enthusiastically with one of the ablest historians now 
living in stating, I do not know. 

Here and there throughout the work of all great his- 
torians, who are frank and honest, chapter after chapter 
of information like this will burst forth upon the eye of 
the surprised and delighted reader. 





The author wishes to extend his thanks for the use of books of 
reference used in the collection of the foregoing facts; among 
them, How to Pay Expenses though Single, by a Social Leper; 
How to Keep Well, by Methuselah; Humor of Early Days, by 
Job; Dangers of the Deep, by Noah; General Peacefulness and 
Repose of the Dead Indian, by General Nelson A. Miles, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, and Life and Public Service of the James Boys. 











“Tact” is a word most difficult to define. 




















nearest to the true interpretation of the quality. 












































but even to render them tolerable. 

















are always inclined to accord indulgence. 





























time, the most tactful of men. 






































illustrate his tact. 























almost at the feet of the Emperor. 


























ferino.” 






































utterance constitutes tact. 














many years represented Austria at Washington. 




















information, to the American Secretary of State. 








Austria and this country. 








Austrian Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
“Tt was all my fault,” Baron Schaeffer used to say, in 
discussing the matter; “but Count Kalnoky possessed 
far too exquisite a degree of tact to tell me so.” 

But tact is not necessarily restricted to persons of 
ancient lineage, or of high breeding and of lofty rank. 
The seaman on the deck or the porter at the railroad 
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The Genius of Tact...........+.. CPN csiccercedeeds New York Tribune 
One of the 
French dictionaries describes it as “delicacy, or delicacy 
of judgment,” and that, in my humble opinion, comes 
It is 
one which is more indispensable to every-day life than 
any other, the absence of which gives rise to boundless 
misery, while its possession may be regarded as forming 
one of the principal ingredients of the happiness and 
welfare of humanity. Lack of tact has served to reduce 
to ruin many a noble and grand career, and to bring 
obloquy upon the most upright of characters; while its 
presence has served to counterbalance serious defects, 
and not only to successfully cloak moral shortcomings, 
For tact implies 
kindness of heart, and to those possessing the latter we 
Napoleon 
III., for instance, a man whose private life was far from 
being above reproach, and whose unfortunate surround- 
ings brought disaster upon his house and upon his 
country, was the most kind-hearted and, at the same 
And it was not by his 
statesmanship nor yet by hi* conduct, but solely by his 
extraordinary tact, that he was able to conquer the 
strong prejudices that had been formed against him by 
Queen Victoria, by the late Czar and his consort, and 
by so many other of the reigning families of Europe. 
There are many instances that could be recounted to 
But the following will probably 
suffice: At one of the court balls of the Tuileries, 
a gallant colonel, while waltzing, lost his footing 
and brought both himself and his partner to the ground, 
“* Madame,” 
remarked the Emperor, as he assisted the lady to rise, 
*‘c’est la deuxiéme fois que je vois tomber le Colonel. 
La premiére fois, c’était sur le champ de bataille, 4 Sol- 
(It is the second time that I have seen the 
Colonel fall; the first time it was on the battlefield of 
Solferino.) That was a piece of exquisite tact and of 
kindly consideration; for it was calculated to raise the 
Colonel in the eyes of his fair partner and to dispel the 
sentiments of mortification and humiliation which he 
would naturally feel on account of his awkwardness. 
But displays of tact such as this are not necessarily lim- 
ited to speech. Sometimes the very avoidance of any 
Few people had more cause 
to appreciate this than old Baron Schaeffer, who for so 
The 
Baron, it may be remembered, returned home and 
handed in his resignation in consequence of a blunder 
which he had committed here by communicating a 
strictly confidential dispatch, intended for his own secret 
This 
mistake for a time seriously affected the relations between 
Yet never a word of reproach 
did the old Baron receive from Count Kalnoky, the 





station who discreetly turns away so as not to appear 

to intrude upon our grief in parting from those near and 

dear to us, or upon our joy in welcoming them again, 
displays just as much delicate tact as either Napoleon 

III. or Count Kalnoky in the two instances above 

quoted. And where could one find more courtier-like 

tact than in that H-less mayor of a small English pro- 
vincial town who, on the occasion of royalty attending 

a ball at the Mansion House in London, having received 

a smiling warning from the Princess of Wales that her 

children were just recovering from the measles, and that 

he must therefore beware in dancing the quadrille with 
her, gallantly responded, with a low bow, that he was 
not afraid, and that he would be delighted to take any- 
thing from “so charming a source.” Mr. Gladstone, 
though the most remarkable and in many respects at- 
tractive figure in contemporary English life, is lamenta- 
bly deficient in tact, as was that other and almost 
equally popular Grand Old Man, Lord Palmerston, be- 
fore him. And it is entirely owing to this defect in the 
composition of their respective characters that they 
never succeeded in hitting it off altogether with their 
royal mistress. Lord Beaconsfield, on the other hand, 
possessed tact in such a marked degree that he was 
able to blind both the old aristocracy of England, as 
well as the reigning family, to his innate and ineradica- 
ble vulgarity, and to induce them to submit to his gui- 
dance. It was by tact that he managed to overcome all 
their prejudices, and when he died the Queen wrote 
about him to Dean Stanley as “ her dearest friend,” and 
described his demise as “‘ an absolutely irreparable loss.” 
Among the thousands of instances of the tact that char- 
acterized his dealings with the Queen I need merely 
mention one. On the day that Queen Victoria paid 
her last visit to the old statesman at Hughenden Manor, 
he was, of course, at the station to receive her, as in 
duty bound. The first person to alight from the royal 
train was that most favored and trusted of all the 
Queen’s domestic servants, her Highland gillie, John 
Brown. In the most gracious manner the Earl ex- 
tended his hand to John, and shook it warmly, in full 
view of the Queen and of all the spectators of Her 
Majesty’s arrival. It was a trifling act of condescen- 
sion, and yet it was one which few would have had the 
tact to think of, or if thought of, to execute, through 
fear, probably, of the intention being misinterpreted. 
Only those who know how thoroughly John Brown was 
disliked by all those who approached the Queen—his 
rough, blunt ways, and his indifference to anybody and 
everybody, barring his royal mistress, being bitterly 
resented and creating a desire to humiliate him and 
keep him “in his place” and at arm’s length—can ap- 
preciate the courtier-like tact of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Of all tactless men perhaps the man most noted for this 
shortcoming was the late Lord Derby, who, notwithstand- 
ing his extraordinary talent, his remarkable common 
sense and sagacity, lived and died a soured, disap- 
pointed, misunderstood and unpopular man. Lack of 


tact was likewise the distinguishing characteristic of that 
other clever English statesman, Lord Sherbrooke, better 
known as ‘Bob Lowe”; and it is likewise one of the 
drawbacks to the success of Signor Crispi, the present 
Italian Premier. 


Thus, during the silver wedding fes- 








tivities at Rome a year ago, finding himself face to face 
with the Empress of Germany, who immediately recog- 
nized him and extended her hand in the most gracious 
way, he showed in such a plain manner that he had no 
idea who on earth she could be, and that he considered 
her rather forward, that she was forced to mention her 
name before he could make up his mind to bow down 
and kiss the extended hand. On another occasion, when 
his groom of the chambers had just announced Lord 
Dufferin and thrown open the folding-doors leading into 
the office of the Premier, Crispi, without attempting to 
rise from the arm-chair in which he was lounging, con- 
tented himself with airily waving his hand to the Ambas- 
sador and bade him a negligent good-morning, smiling 
pleasantly as he did so. The smile was not returned, 
and Lord Dufferin, with his eye-glass in his eye, stopped 
short on the threshold and gazed steadfastly at Crispi 
with an expression of mingled hauteur and surprise. The 
Premier at last understood, and, jumping up in much 
confusion, rushed toward the most tactful of all Queen 
Victoria’s Ambassadors, overwhelming him with apolo- 
gies for his “unintentional discourtesy.” While Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Queen Victoria, Queen Christina of 
Spain and the Queen Regent of Holland are renowned 
for their tact, King Leopold of Belgium, the Portuguese 
royalties and particularly Emperor William are noted 
for the absence of this quality. Perhaps the most amus- 
ing illustration that can be given of Emperor William’s 
lack of tact was when, in taking leave of the Pope on 
the occasion of his last visit to Rome, he exclaimed in 
French, “Que Dieu vous benisse!” (God bless you). 
The Emperor was probably unconscious of the purport 
of his remark at the moment, but the idea of bestowing 
his blessing on the Pope, instead of himself receiving it 
at the hands of the venerable Pontiff, must have taken 
even His Holiness by surprise. And yet it is entirely in 
keeping with the character and utterances of Emperor 
William, who considers himself as God’s vice-regent 
over the German Empire, and not only as the “summus 
rex,” but also as the “‘summus episcopus.” 





The Inspirational Touch...... Work and Art..... H. W. Mabie....... Outloo% 

The most mysterious and irritating quality in a work 
of art is the impression of ease which it conveys; it 
seems to have been a piece of play ; we cannot associate 
work with it. Its charm lies in its detachment from this 
workaday world, and its suggestion of intimacy with some 
other world where the most perfect things are done with 
a prodigal easefulness. Nobody ever happened upon 
Nature in her working hours; apparently she is always 
at leisure. There is an illusion, however, in this appar- 
ent ease which owes its power of deception to our limita- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Nature is never at rest ; she 
is always at work; but her work is so instinctive, so 
entirely within the range of her force, so perfectly expres- 
sive of the energy behind it, that it is in the deepest 
sense, play. There is no compulsion behind it, no 
shrinking from it, no strain of power in it; itis quiet, 
easeful, normal, and adequate. The artist finds Nature 
a teacher in this as in other matters, and learns that the 
eternal charm of beauty lies in its complete severance 
from all trace of work. It is a bit of pure delight which 
comes to us from the few lines in which the lyric poet, 
with winning simplicity, records an impression or con- 
fides an experience, or from the few inches of canvas 
on which the artist preserves a swift glance at the land- 
scape growing vague and mysterious in the twilight. 
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The faintest odor of the lamp would empty the lines of 
their magic; a hint of toil would destroy the illusion of 
a power behind the picture similar in kind, however 
inferior in degree, to that behind the landscape. 

Behind every bit of genuine art there lies a training, 
always arduous, sometimes rigorous to the point of pain. 
There is no greater popular fallacy than the impression 
that men of letters and artists of all kinds are men of 
leisure. They are, on the contrary, men whose work 
never ends, and whose mastery is not only secured, but 
sustained, at immense cost of time, strength, thought, 
emotion, and will. The grace which banishes the 
thought of toil was bought at a great price; it is a flower 
whose roots have often been watered by tears. Its perfec- 
tion lies in its effacement of the “ painful steps and 
slow” by which it has been reached ; so that its highest 
success involves the complete forgetfulness of the toil 
behind. The artist whose touch on the keys has a 
magical ease which revives our childhood’s faith in the 
world of the Arabian Nights is a heroic worker, who 
pays for his success a price from which most men of 
affairs would shrink back appalled. The writer whose 
hand rests so lightly on the strings of speech, and makes 
them sing or thunder with such indifferent ease, knows 
that “torment of style” which pursued Flaubert all his 
days; that painful pursuit of free, sincere, and noble 
expression, which is so constantly baffled, and so 
rarely touches the elusive goal. Two thousand and 
more sketches give a faint idea of the herculean toil 
behind Michel Angelo’s Last Judgment. 

From this toil genius is no more exempt than talent; 
for perfection never comes by instinct ; it is always the 
final expression of a perfectly harmonized nature. Shake- 
speare had his years of apprenticeship not less necessary 
and arduous than those of Gray; and Millet paid a 
great price for that marvelous skill of his. The first 
task laid upon the artist—the submission to the law of 
work when his mind is fomenting with all manner of 
spontaneous impulses—is so hard, that art is allied for- 
ever to morality by the self-discipline which it involves; 
but the second task—the obliteration of every evidence 
of toil—is still more difficult. It is at this point that the 
artist reveals himself. He sets out with a goodly com- 
pany, eager for that training which guards the gates of 
artistic achievement; but he is well-nigh deserted when 

he passes on into the next stage and begins to work 
with a free hand. Many men can work with sustained 
and noble energy, but very few men can transform work 
into play by coming to do instinctively, and with the 
ease of almost unconscious mastery, that which they 
began to do with deliberation and intention. In art it 
is pre-eminently and painfully true that many are called 
but few are chosen; and there is something pathetic, 
almost tragic, in the painstaking and tireless toil which 
is always climbing but which never plucks the flower of 
ease. For this reason there is a great gulf set between 
the amateur and the artist, which is never crossed; for 
the artist is the servant of toil that he may become the 
master of his craft, while the amateur, by evading the 
service, forever forfeits the mastery. It is this last gift 


of ease that evidences genius and shows that the work- 
man has become a magician—one who knows how to 
make the flower bloom without the aid of botany, and 
the stars shine without invoking astronomy. He who 
once did things as work now does them as play, and, 
therefore, in the creative spixit and with the creative 
When he was an apprentice he 


force and simplicity. 
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could explain his methods, but now that he is a master 
the thing he does with consummate skill and with 
such a touch of finality is as much a mystery to him as 
to others ; it is no longer a contrivance; it is the deep 
and beautiful product of his whole nature working to- 
gether with that mysterious force of a rich personality. 

There is something baffling in the quality of these 
final touches in art. Why should these few lines on 
paper, this bit of marble, this little group of verses, stand 
apart from the toiling world as if they belonged to an- 
other order of life and had their affinities with the things 
that grow and bloom rather than with those that are 
made and perish in the making? Why should a civili- 
zation fade out of human memory, and the delicate 
vase or the fragile lyric survive? The answer to these 
questions is found in Alfred de Musset’s deep saying: 
“It takes a great deal of life to make a little art.” In 
this vast workshop of life, with its dust and sweat and 
din, it is the worker that is perfected oftener than the 
work; and when some bit of perfection emerges from 
the turmoil, it not only explains and justifies the toil be- 
hind it, but takes on a beauty which is half a prophecy. 
A civilization is not lost if, beyond the mysterious 
training of men which it silently affects, it leaves behind 
a few final touches, strokes and songs as a bequest to 
that art which, by its very perfection, is the visible evi- 
dence of immortality. For when the worker so masters 
his material that skill is no longer mechanical but vical, 
no longer wholly calculated but largely instinctive, he 
becomes the instrument of a genius greater than his, 
and the channel of a truth deeper than any he has com- 
passed. He escapes the limitations of the artisan and 
gains the freedom of the artist—to whom finality of ex- 
pression is as natural as the gush of song from the wood 
or the glow of light in the east. For the highest form 
of all things is beauty ; and art, in that deep sense which 
allies it with the spontaneity, the ease, the grace, and 
the play of nature, is the finality for which all toil pre- 
pares and in which all work ends. It takes centuries to 
make the soil, and then, born of earth and nurtured by 
the sky, blooms the flower, without care or toil, myste- 
rious and inexplicable—the touch of the imperishable 
beauty resting for an hour on its fragile petals. 





The Value of Time....... Philip 8. Moxom....... The Aim of Life (Roberts) 

It was an old custom to place in the hand of a corpse 
an hour-glass, in which all the sands had run down. It 
were wiser to put an hour-glass in the hand of the living 
that there might be before the mind, in the sinking sand, 
a vivid symbol of time’s unceasing lapse. Many are 
saving of money, saving of labor, saving of health and 
prodigal of time. The little appreciation of time, of 
which a large part of society is guilty, has coined itself 
into the phrase “ killing time.” What a murder is that! 
It is strange that, when every moment of time gives 
space for some high thought, some noble deed, some 
gain in knowledge and goodness, time should be so 
lightly esteemed and even scorned. ‘They who set no 
value on time, who talk of killing time because, forsooth, 
their own abuse of it brings to them weariness and dis- 
gust, are like the drowsing princess who saw not that 
her necklace of pearls lay broken on the boat’s verge 
and at every oscillation of the idly rocking boat a pre- 
cious pearl slipped from the severed string into the deep. 

Why should we save time? Because time is oppor- 
tunity for life, and time lost cannot be recovered—it is 
lost forever. Each moment comes to us rich in possi- 
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bilities, bringing to us duty, privilege, and the call for 
achievement and, even as we contemplate it, becomes 

‘* Portion and parcel of the dreadful past.” 
All life is condensed into the moment that we call 
“now,” and the wasting of a moment is, for that mo- 
ment, the wasting of a life. 

“Dost thou love life ?” said Poor Richard, “then do 
not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” 
“Look here,” said De Quincy. “Put into a Roman 
clepsydra one hundred drops of water. Let these run 
out as the sands in an hour-glass—every drop measur- 
ing the hundredth part of a second, so that each shall 
represent but the three-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth 
part of an hour. Now count the drops as they race 
along; and, when the fiftieth of the hundred is passing, 
behold! forty-nine are not, because already they have 
perished ; and fifty are not, because they are yet to 
come. You see, therefore, how narrow, how incal- 
culably narrow, is the true and actual present, hardly a 
hundredth part but belongs either to a past which has 
fled, or to a future which is still on the wing.” An 
officer apologized to General O. M. Mitchell, the 
astronomer, for a brief delay, saying he was only a few 
moments late. “Only a few moments late,” exclaimed 
the General ; “I have been in the habit of calculating 
the value of the thousandth part of a second.” An 
apparently trifling waste of time has lost a great battle 
and changed the destiny of a continent. An hour or two 
saved by Napoleon might have made Waterloo as proud 
a remembrance for France as it is now for England. 

Ask Professor Newcomb, in his observatory at Wash- 
ington, the value of time from a merely scientific point 
of view, and he will tell you that we have no standard 
by which adequately to measure its value. But the 
scientific point of view is not the highest point of view, 
nor is the scientific value of time its highest value. The 
chief interests of life are moral and spiritual; all else is 
scaffolding and instrument; all else takes its significance 
from these. Not knowledge and achievement, but 
character and destiny, are the fundamental concerns ; 
in relation to these time has a transcendent value. 
Often a just appreciation of the true use and real value 
of time comes only when the end alike of toil and of 
pleasure is drawing near. The solemnity of death lies 
quite as much in the retrospect to which its approach 
awakens the mind, as in the doubtful prospect. Like 
the sibylline books, the days enhance prodigiously in 
value as they diminish in number. And yet there is 
time enough for life’s great ends. “We all complain,” 
said Seneca, “of the shortness of time; and yet we 
have more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in .doing nothing at all, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we 
ought to do. We are always complaining that our days 
are few and acting as if there would be no end of them.” 

Among all our economies there is none, perhaps, 
more important, and none less understood and less 
wisely practiced than a true economy of time. What is 
it to save time? It cannot, like money, be hoarded; 
it can be saved only by the manner in which it is spent, 
for spend it we must. ‘Time spent in recreation, or in 
seeming idleness, is not necessarily wasted; proper 
recreation and rest of body and mind are necessary 
elements of a true economy. “Take rest,” said Ovid; 
“a field that had rested gives a bountiful crop of corn.” 

On the other hand, time spent in work is not always 
saved ; work is wasted if it be done at the expense of 
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needed recreation. Often time is wasted because it is 
devoted to work that were better left undone. Trivial 
and needless tasks—tasks that are invented merely to 
give essential indolence the appearance of industry— 
belong to the spendthrift of time. How much work is 
but time “elaborately thrown away”! All evil-doing is 
waste of time; every hour lived selfishly is thrown away. 
Wickedness is the worst form of prodigality. Much of 
work done for merely temporal and material encs, 
though the ends themselves, in proper subordination to 
the main ends of life, are legitimate, is waste of time. 
The miser’s life is as really misspent as the prodigal’s. 
Many a man who has toiled through years, avaricious 
of time, losing no moment that he could snatch from 
sleep, in order to turn it into gold, has laid himself down 
at last in a cheerless grave, and left behind him three- 
score wasted years—a loss far out-balancing all gains. 





The Growth of Recklessness..... Our Modern Danger...... London Spectator 

It would be a formidable prospect for the world if 
modern recklessness should grow. And there is no 
security that it will not grow. At all events, the complete 
disappearance of faith of the old kind, faith in divine 
judgment, in the classes to which we chiefly owe these 
violent deeds, promotes it. If men, in increasing num- 
bers, perhaps in rapidly increasing numbers, can only 
persuade themselves that if they like to take the conse- 
quences of any violent act dealt out to them in a rude 
and random world, they have as much right to take life, 
whether their own or any one else’s, as they have to draw 
breath, we shall have a rapidly increasing crop of the 
worst crime. Crime is more and more regarded appar- 
ently as a private luxury to which a man has as much 
right to treat himself as he has to treat himself to an 
intoxicating drink or to a warm bath. Supposing the 
criminal happens to have an inextinguishable thirst to 
wreak his vengeance on an individual or a class, why 
should he not indulge that desire just as society will 
probably indulge the desire to wipe him out after he has 
had his thirst gratified? It is a case, in the criminal’s 
opinion, of arbitrary desire on both sides, of which no 
reasonable account can be given, and if he is willing to 
run his risk on one side, why should not his fellow-crea- 
tures run their risk on the other? It would be a very 
serious result of what we are pleased to call civilization, 
if this sort of recklessness did increase steadily upon us; 
but undoubtedly there are some states of feeling which 
could hardly arise except in complex societies penetrated 
by plenty of artificial states of feeling that tend to pro- 
mote directly recklessness of this kind. The more fas- 
tidious and exacting the tastes of men become—and it 
takes a certain polish and complexity of social organi- 
zation to make taste fastidious and exacting—the more 
easily men persuade themselves that they have a posi- 
tive right to gratify their fastidious and exacting tastes, 
and that the permanent existence of anything which 
jars upon their tastes justifies them in wreaking their 
outraged feelings upon the world around them. ‘The 
Frenchman, who regarded the monument to Nelson as 
an intolerable insult to his feelings, which would justify 
even widespread injury to innocent multitudes as the 
consequence of an attempt to remove this insult, is the 
very type of the kind of recklessness which is becoming 
so vehement and so dictatorial. When men begin to think 
the world a chaos, in which individual caprice has just 
as much a right to be gratified as the equally capricious 
wish of the many, we shall certainly have more and 
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more illustrations of this perfect indifference to the cen- 
sure of others, and more and more nonchalance in place 
of what used to be felt, and is still felt in multitudes of 
minds, as the pangs of remorse. There is really no mode 
at all of securing either society or individuals against the 
hate of men who fear neither the punishments of the 
law nor the pangs of their own hearts and consciences. 
All security rests on these two dreads—the dread of self- 
condemnation, and of the condemnation of our fellows 
with its penal consequences. When these two results of 
crime fail to deter, there is no other deterrent even pos- 
sible. And they do fail to deter whenever a man with- 
out religion is either determined to commit suicide im- 
mediately after committing murder—a very common 
case nowadays—or when he is vain enough, as he often 
is, rather to enjoy the sensation of being the observed 
of all observers and the abhorred of all abhorrers. 

It is clear to us that a complex civilization, wherever 
religious faith has faded away, is very much more apt 
to produce the morbid states of mind which make sui- 
cide easy and which minister to the inordinate vanity of 
many kinds of crime, than the simpler and more task- 
ing conditions of a rudely organized society. In the 
first place, civilization produces a great number of high- 
ly artificial wants and wishes, as well as a great distaste 
for the healthiest kind of physical labor, and in both 
respects it ministers to luxurious desires while inspiring 
abhorrence of the only legitimate means for their grati- 
fication. And nothing can be a better preparation for 
inordinate wants, and inordinate chagrin that these 
wants cannot be satisfied, than the great variety of in- 
ventions for forecasting not only the best mode of dimin- 
ishing trouble, but the widest conceivable gratification 
of mere whims, with which what is called civilization 
provides us. Many of the most famous Anarchists turn 
out to be mere criminals who have tried to surfeit them- 
selves with pleasure by illegitimate means, and who are 
furious with society that they are not allowed to pursue 
these means without hindrance. That was the story of 
Ravachol. It appears to be the story of Vaillant. Com- 
bine an insatiable love of pleasure with an inexorable 
objection to work, and a large number of tempting lux- 
uries which can therefore only be attained by crime, and 
you have just the conditions for inspiring disgust of life, 
and that may produce, if combined with evil passions 
and a. total want of religious faith, the temper of the 
murderer as well as the temper of the suicide. In the 
next place, civilization manufactures in those who have 
lost their faith a great sense of the confusion and com- 
plexity of human affairs, a great belief in the selfishness 
of the struggle for existence, consequently a fancy that, 
as selfishness is all but inevitable, a habit of artificial 
indifference to the sufferings of others is not culpable. 
What should be more natural than that the prevalence 
of this attitude of mind among angry sceptics should 
extinguish the reverence for life itself, whether their own 
or other people’s, and make it quite common to think 
of both murder and suicide as mere modes of self-will, 
and not unnatural modes in a world where all is chaos, 
and every one who is prepared to take the consequences 
may please himself? We do not see how the sacred- 
ness of life is to be preserved in society without the sa- 
credness of law; and the sacredness of law, in the true 
sense of sacredness, can never survive permanently the 
loss of all faith in God and judgment. Precisely in pro- 
portion to decay of religion we expect to see the growth 
of a frivolous way of regarding even deadly crimes. 











IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





ee Lover’s Year Book...........- (Roberts Bros.) 


It is enough to love you. Let me be 

Only an influence, as the wandering sea 
Answers the moon that yet forgoes to shine ; 
Only a sacrifice, as in a shrine 


The lamp burns on where dead eyes cannot see ; 


Only a hope unknown, withheld from thee, 

Yet ever like a petrel plaintively, 

Just following on to life’s far twilight line, 
It is enough. 

Go where you will, I follow. You are free. 

Alone, unloved, to all eternity 

I track that chance no virtue can divine, 


When pitiful, loving, with fond hands in mine, 
You say: ‘‘ True heart, here take your will of me, 


it is enough.” 


Feuilles D'Automne..After Hugo. .Francis Thompson. .London Ill. News 


Life ’s a veil the real has: 
All the shadows of our scene 
Are but shows of things that pass 
On the other side the screen. 


Time his glass sits nodding by ; 
’Twixt its turn and turn a spawn 
Of universes buzz and die, 
Like the ephemeris of the dawn. 


Turn again the wasted glass! 
Kingly crown and warrior’s crest 
Are not worth the blade of grass 
God fashions for the swallow’s nest. 


Kings must lay gold circlets down 
In God’s sepulchral ante-rooms, 
The wear of Heaven ’s the thorny crown: 


He paves His temples with their tombs. 


O our towered altitudes ! 
O the lustres of our thrones! 

What !' old Time shall have his moods 
Like Czsars and Napoleons ; 


Have his towers and conquerors forth, 
Till he, weary of the toys, 
Put back Rameses in the earth 
And break his Ninevehs and Troys. 
Mystery of mysteries! 
Some few feet beneath the soil 
The ancestral silences: 
On the surface such a coil! 


“‘ Auf Wiedersehn"’..... Till We Meet Again... .New York World 


A day of perfect summer grace, 

Where green boughs meet and interlace ; 
A sky of perfect summer blue, 

The yellow sunlight sifting through, 
And all above and all around 

Uprising from the teeming ground, 
Pulsing upon the happy breeze, 

On billowy crests of green wheat seas; 
Pouring from out the robin’s throat, 
From fleecy cloud and hill remote; 

On shadows cool and soft and fleet, 

On waves of trembling, quivering heat; 
From over fields of clover bloom, 

From out the dim wood’s fragrant gloom, 
Such miracles of color show, 

Such spicy, subtle odors flow, 

Such sounds—firm, deep, tumultuous— 
So Nature fills her cup for us, 

And we through every quickened sense 
Drink it with grateful reverence. 





Going Home....... Toward the End of Life 





Oh! happy draught, unmixed with pain, 
This have we, dear, Auf Wiedersehn! 


Oh, summer skies! Oh, shadows fleet! 
Oh, day of days, so bitter-sweet ! 

Oh, hungry heart unsatisfied ! 

Oh, bread and wine of life denied! 

Oh, kindling eye and glowing cheek! 
Oh, longing lips, forbid to speak ! 

Oh, silence, mightier far than speech ! 
Oh, hearts that echo each to each ! 

Oh, sorrow sweet! Oh, joy that stands, 
Built amid the fruitful lands ! 


Oh, love, pierced through and through with pain! 


These are our own, Auf Wiedersehn! 


Auf Wiedersehn—when will that be? 
God knows, dear one; God knows, not we. 
But until then, or soon or late, 
Fate holds our hands and bids us wait. 
Bethink you, dear, how it will be 
When that day comes to you and me; 
How joy, exiled, will come with hands 
Ready to fill our glad commands ; 
How care and doubt will flee away 
And peace abide with us that day; 
How love, the deathless, starry-eyed, 
Will clasp and keep us undenied. 
How life will turn upon its track, 
And youth, the blessed, will come back; 
Whether the royal June shall hold 
The earth within its gracious fold, 
Or winter’s icy hand be pressed 
Upon her mute, insensate breast. 
Still all our pulses, oh, my sweet, 
Will thrill with summer when we meet, 
And in the rapture so supreme 
The past will vanish like a dream. 
Oh, faithful heart, in loss or gain, 
Remember this—Auf Wiedersehn ! 


The way is long, my darling, 
The road is rough and steep, 

And fast across the evening sky 
I see the shadows sweep ; 

But oh, my love, my darling, 
No ill to us can come, 

No terror turn us from the path, 
For we are going home. 


Your feet are tired, my darling— 
So tired the tender feet ! 
But think, when we are there at last, 
How sweet the rest! how sweet! 
For lo, the lamps are lighted, 
And yonder gleaming dome, 
Before us shining like a star, 
Shall guide our footsteps home. 


We’ve lost the flowers we gathered 
So early in the morn! 

And on we go with empty hands, 
And garments soiled and worn. 

But oh! the great All Father 
Will out to meet us come, 

And fairer flowers and whiter robes 
There wait for us, at home. 


Art cold, my love, and famished ? 
Art faint and sore athirst ? 

Be patient yet a little while, 

And joyous as at first! 


pineal St. Joseph Herald 





For oh ! the sun sets never 
Within that land of bloom, 

And thou shalt eat the bread of life, 
And drink life’s wine, at home. 


The wind blows cold, my darling, 
Adown the mountain steep, 

And thick across the evening sky 
The darkling shadows creep ! 

But oh! my love, press onward, 
Whatever trials come ; 

For in the way the Father set 
We twe are going home. 


At Even-Song........ Love's Weary Waiting........ New York Ledger 
If I could call you back for one brief hour, 
It is at even-song that hour should be, 
When bells are chiming from an old gray tower 
Across the tranquil sea. 


Just when the fields are sweet and cool with dew, 
Just when the last gold lingers in the west, 
Would I recall you to the world you knew 
Before you went to rest. 


And where the starry jasmine hides the wall 
We two would stand together once again. 
I know your patience—I would tell you all 
My tale of love and pain. 
And you would listen, with your tender smile, 
Tracing the lines upon my tear-worn face, 
And finding, even for a little while, 
Our earth a weary place. 


Only one little hour. And then once more 
The bitter word, farewell, beset with fears 
And all my pathway darkened, as before, 
With shades of lonely years. 


Far better, dear, that you, unfelt, unseen, 
Should hover near me in the quiet air 
And draw my spirit through this mortal screen 
Your higher life to share. 


I would not call you back, and yet—ah, me!— 
Faith is so weak and human love so strong 
That sweet it seems to think of what might be 
This hour at even-song. 


At the Turn of the Road.......... F. L, Stanton ..22.00008 Constitution 


Where the rough road turns, and the valley sweet 
Smiles bright with its balm and bloom, 

We'll forget the thorns that have pierced the feet 
And the nights with their grief and gloom. 

And the sky will smile, and the stars will beam, 

And we’ll lay us down in the light to dream. 


We shall lay us down in the bloom and light 
With a prayer and a tear for rest, 

As tired children who creep at night 
To the love of a mother’s breast, 

And for all the grief of the stormy past 

Rest shall be sweeter at last—at last ! 


Sweeter because of the weary way 
And the lonesome night and long, 
While the darkness drifts to the perfect day 
With its splendor of light and song. 
The light that shall bless us and kiss us and love us 
And sprinkle the roses of heaven above us ! 


Sweetheart, Good-Bye !...Paul Hamilton Hayne. .Songs of Adieu...(Mosher) 


Sweetheart, good-bye! Our varied day 
Is closing into twilight gray, 

And up from bare, bleak wastes of sea 
The northwind rises mournfully ; 

A solemn prescience, strangely drear, 
Doth haunt the shuddering twilight air ; 
It fills the earth, it chills the sky— 
Sweetheart, good-bye ! 
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Sweetheart, good-bye! Our joys are past, 
And night with silence comes at last ; 
All things must end, dear,—even love— 
Nor know we, if re-born above, 
The heart-blooms of our earthly prime 
Shall flower beyond these bounds of time. 
‘‘ Ah! death alone is sure!” we cry— 
Sweetheart, good-bye ! 
Sweetheart, good-bye! Through mists and tears 
Pass the pale phantoms of our years, 
Once bright with spring, or subtly strong 
When summer’s noontide thrilled with song ; 
Now wan, wild-eyed, forlornly bowed, 
Each rayless as an autumn cloud 
Fading on dull September’s sky— 
Sweetheart, good-bye ! 


The Crown of Failure......... A. 8t. J. Adcock.......... Chambers's Journal 


When you have lived your life 
When you have fought your last good fight and won, 
And the day’s work is finished, and the sun 
Sets on the darkening world in all its strife— 
Ere the worn hands are tired with all they’ve done, 
Ere the mind’s strength begins to droop and wane, 
Ere the first touch of sleep has dulled the brain, 
Ere the heart’s springs are slow and running dry— 
When you have lived your life, 
’Twere good to die. 
If it may not be so, 
If you but fight a fight you may not win— 
See the far goal but may not enter in— 
’Twere better then to die and not to know 
Defeat—to die amidst the rush and din, 
Still striving, while the heart beats high and fast 
With glorious life, if you must fall, at last, 
Such end were best, with all your hope and all 
Your spirit in its youth, 
Then, when you fall. 
Far better so to die, 
Still toiling upward through the mists obscure, 
With all things possible and nothing sure, 
Than to be touched by glory and passed by, 
To win, by chance, fame that may not endure, 
That dies and leaves you living, while you strive 
With wasted breath to keep its flame alive, 
And fan, with empty boast and proud regrets, 
Remembrance of a past 
The world forgets. 


On the Other Side.......... Human Selfishness .......... Buffalo News 


We go our ways in life too much alone; 
We hold ourselves too far from all our kind ; 
Too often we are dead to sigh and moan; 
Too often to the weak and helpless blind ; 
Too often where distress and want abide 
We turn and pass upon the other side. 
The other side is trodden smooth, and worn 
By footsteps passing idly all the day. 
Where lie the bruised ones that faint and mourn 
Is seldom more than an untrodden way. 
Our selfish hearts are for our feet the guide— 
They lead us by upon the other side. 
It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 
Into the bleeding wounds of stricken ones; 
To take the smitten and the sick and sore, 
And bear them where a stream of blessing runs. 
Instead we look about—the way is wide, 
And so we pass upon the other side. 
Oh, friends and brothers, gliding down the years, 
Humanity is calling each and all 
In tender accents, born of grief and tears! 
I pray you, listen to the thrilling call. 
You cannot, in your cold and selfish pride, 
Pass guiltlessly by on the other side. 
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Thomas C. Martin, in the Ceritury 
Magazine, gives this sketch of Tesla. 
Nikola Tesla was born in Servia, a land so famous for 
its poetry that Goethe is said to have learned the musi- 
cal tongue in which it is written, rather than lose any of 
its native beauty. There is no record of any one having 
ever studied Servian for the sake of Servian science ; 
and, indeed, a great Slav orator has recently reproached 
his one hundred and twenty million fellows in Eastern 
Europe with their utter inability to invent even a mouse- 
trap. But even racial conditions leave genius its free- 
dom, and once in a while nature herself rights things by 
producing a man whose transcendent merit compensates 
his nation for the very defects to which it has long been 
sensitive. Of course, such a man as Tesla could not 
long remain in an unfavorable environment ; genius is 
its own passport. He gravitated via Paris to America, 
the true fatherland of such men as he. Mr. Tesla’s 
career suggests an interesting inquiry into the essential 
likeness between poet and inventor. He comes of an 
old Servian family, whose members for centuries have 
kept watch and ward along the Turkish frontier. Yet, 
remote as such people and conditions are to us, it is 
with apparatus based on ideas and principles originating 
among them that the energy from Niagara Falls is to be 
widely distributed by electricity, in the various forms of 
light, heat and power. This, in itself, would seem 
enough to confer fame; but Mr. Tesla has done and 
will do much more. Could he be tamed to moderation 
in work, it would be difficult to set limits to the solu- 
tions of many deep problems he might give us. But 
when an inventor believes that creative fertility is re- 
stricted to the term of youth, it is no wonder that night 
and day witness his anxious activity. 

A Slav of the Slavs, with racial characteristics strongly 
stamped in look, speech and action, Mr. Tesla is a nota- 
ble exemplification of the outcropping, in unwonted 
form, of tendencies suppressed. I have never heard 
him speak of a picture nor a piece of music, but his 
numerous inventions and the noble lectures that embody 
his famous investigations with currents of high frequency 
and high potential, betray the poetic temperament 
throughout. Has the Servian poet become inventor, or 
is the inventor a poet? Mr. Tesla has been held a 
visionary, deceived by the flash of casual shooting-stars; 
but the growing conviction of his professional brethren 
is that, because he saw further, he was the first to see the 
low lights flickering on tangible new continents of science. 
The perceptive and imaginative qualities of the mind 
are not often equally marked in the same man of genius. 
Overplus of imagination may argue dimness of percep- 
tion; an ability to dream dreams may imply a want of 
skill in improving reapers. Now and then the two ele- 
ments combine in the creative poet of epic and drama. 
Occasionally they give us the prolific inventor like Tesla. 
‘Nikola Tesla’s bent toward invention may surely be 
traced to his mother, who, as the wife of an eloquent 
clergyman in the Greek Church, made looms and churns 
for a pastoral household, while ker husband preached. 
Tesla’s electrical work started when, as a boy in the 
Polytechnic School at Gratz, he first saw a direct-current 
Gramme machine, and was told that the commutator 
was a vital and necessary feature in all such apparatus. 


Nikola Tesla, the 
Electrician 





His intuitive judgment or latent spirit of invention at 
once challenged.the statement of his instructor, and that 
moment began the process of reasoning and experiment 
which Jed him to his discovery of the rotating magnetic 
field, and to the practical polyphase motors, in which 
the commutator and brushes, fruitful and endless source 
of trouble, are absolutely done away with. These per- 
fect inventions did not come at once; they never do. 
The conditions that surrounded this youth in the airy 
fastnesses of the Dinaric Alps all made against the hopes 
he nursed of becoming an electrician, and not the least 
impediment was the fond wish of his parents at Smiljan 
Lika that he should maintain the priestly tradition and 
benefit by the preferment likely to come from his uncle, 
now Metropolitan in Bosnia. But Tesla felt himself 
destined to serve at other altars than those of his ancient 
faith, with other means of approach to the invisible and 
unknown. He persevered in mathematical and mechan- 
ical studies, mastered incidentally half a dozen languages 
and at last became an assistant in the Government Tel- 
egraph Engineering Department at Buda-Pesth. At this 
period it was telephony on which he wasted his meagre 
substance in riotous invention. Desirous of going to a 
féte with some friends, and unwilling to spend on clothes 
the money that might buy magnets and batteries, the 
brilliant idea occurred to him to turn his only pair of 
trousers inside out and disport in them as new. He sat 
up all night tailoring, but the féte came and went before 
he could reappear in public. This episode is quite in 
keeping with his boyish efforts to fly from the steep roof 
of the house at Smiljan, using an old umbrella as 
aérostat; or with the peculiar tests, stopped by the family 
doctor before the results could be determined, as to how 
long he could suspend the beating of his heart by the 
continued determined exercise of his will power. 





Crispi, the Italian 
Dictator, at Home 


In the Boston Transcript Henry 
W. Fisher gives this sketch of 
Crispi, the great Italian leader. Crispi, who, like the 
Bismarck in power, always had the reputation of being 
able to shift his sails with the breeze, occupies an apart- 
ment in Rome, so situated as to allow the partisans of 
both the great antipodal political factions, who claim 
him as their own, from motives of old associations, or 
from those of policy, to think, that he is still one of 
them, heart and soul. Phrygian mode and bourgeois 
style respectively. That is eminently his way of doing 
things. Violent in his hatreds, Crispi, on the other 
hand, can be conciliatory to the verge of concession. A 
visitor by way of the Piazza di Spagna will find him at 
home in his apartment on the ground floor; the new 
friends of the premier, the royal officials and society 
enter there. His intimates, who at one time were his 
colleagues in the days of stress and poverty, all sorts of 
revolutionary doings and penny-a-liner misery, and who 
are still permitted to meet him on terms of the most 
outspoken equality, ring the bell to his flat on the third 
floor, the windows of which look upon Via Gregoriana, 
Crispi’s house having two fronts and the street being 
considerably lower than the “ piazza” on the opposite 
side. Crispi, under whose first administration the mania 
for erecting no end of unnecessary modern adminis- 
trative buildings in Rome, as well as in every city and 
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town of the peninsula, got its start, has never occupied 
the brand-new and pretentious Consulta, the palace ‘of 
the ministry of foreign affairs, which, together with 
the portfolio, is at his disposal now as it was in the 
period of his earlier régime. Only at rare intervals do 
he and his family take possession of the magnificent 
parlors and halls in that edifice, built with foreign 
money, which the Berlin and Vienna Bourses furnished 
at a ruinous rate of interest. The grand balls and recep- 
tions to foreign ambassadors and representatives are held 
there with befitting grandeur. Crispi’s own home is that 
of a well-to-do professional man, fond of offering modest 
hospitality to friends with the least possible ostentation: 
and entertaining official visitors in “pot-luck” style. The 
first-third-story double-flat runs mostly to endless zig- 
zag corridors, very narrow, and not subject to the newest 
wrinkles in ventilation ; the rooms, with the exception 
of a salon and dining-room, are small and the prevail- 
ing bizarre and profuse style of decoration, very South- 
ern in its character, emphasizes their inadequacy as 
shelter for a large assemblage. 

The premier is now seventy-four. He rises quite 
early, and after a careful toilet, which consumes an hour 
or longer, goes at once to his library, situated at the 
piazza front and overlooking the wide square. It is 
doubtful if a great nation has ever been governed from 
a less pretentious office than this. The furniture is of 
the simplest, almost primitive, style; there seems to be 
no labor-saving devices, no accommodations whatever 
about. Mighty book shelves, paper racks and document 
files cover the high walls, while an immense pine table, 
serving as a writing-desk, occupies the centre of the 
room, which is carpetless, and has ordinary window 
shades in place of curtains. Crispi, on arriving at his 
office, goes at once into the depths of state business, all 
private letters and despatches being thrown aside and 
reserved for the recess at lunch-time or after-supper 
deliberation. While studying the official mail the premier 
takes his breakfast, a glass of fresh milk, or several of 
them. ‘This innocent libation must be always at hand; 
it is Crispi’s tribute to old age, though not a sacrifice by 
any means. He works with marvelous assiduity, and 
his quickness of perception makes him a terror to his 
secretaries, who in vain try to follow him. Perhaps they 
would succeed better if they emulated their master’s 
example in respect to frugality and regularity of daily 
life and habits. The noonday meal at Signor Crispi’s 
flat falls together with the visiting hour, as it does at the 
palace of his German colleague, Chancellor Von Caprivi. 
Then from one to two he holds open house to all his 
friends, male and female, and everybody is welcome to 
the pleasures of his table and cellar. As a matter of 
course, he presides at the board, but his wife, Donna 
Linna, and his only daughter lead the conversation and 
generally do the honors. ‘The menu is always elaborate 
and served in right courtly style, though without affecta- 
tion. The Crispi ladies, good Democrats at heart, 
delight in surrounding themselves with a certain flashy 
splendor, being at the same time remarkably free from 
any assumption of playing the réle of society women or 
setting the fashion. 

After dinner Crispi invariably retires to a little room 
adjoining his bedchamber, containing a choice collec- 
tion of books, in which he is at the time especially in- 
terested, the most of the leading political newspapers and 
magazines printed in Italian, Spanish, German or Eng- 
lish, ail of which languages he masters. Only rarely 
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does the premier attend a soirée or reception at his own 
house; these are usually presided over by his wife and 
daughter; the head of the government withdraws soon 
after welcoming his guests, not because he dislikes soci- 
ety, but for the reason that he hates to waste time in 
useless ceremonial. Crispi is “ worth” perhaps a mil- 
lion dollars, amassed in politics and in law—mostly 
politics, his enemies say. During Rudini’s lease of 
power his predecessor again took up the practice of 
law, and also became a high-priced contributor to sev- 
eral foreign magazines that were only too eager to offer 
him almost fabulous sums for his articles. It is, per- 
haps, proper to mention in this connection, that the 
Marquis Rudini, at this time, was the richest prime 
minister in Europe, his fortune being estimated at 35,- 
000,000 francs. His only rival in the way of money 
was Lord Roseberry. Of other English ministers of 
state, possessing large fortunes, Lord Ripon, the colo- 
nial minister, should be named. He is said to be 
“worth” $500,000 per year. Chancellor von Caprivi 
is poor, and so is Prince Winddischgraetz, the Aus- 
trian premier. Mme. Crispi and her daughter join 
their guests after lunch in a cigarette or two, according 
to the custom of the country. Crispi himself does not 
indulge in tobacco. The premier usually spends the 
afternoon in Parliament; but if he can escape that duty, 
returns to desk-work, or engages in conferences with 
other ministers of state. With the King he has always 
remained on excellent terms, though their intimacy 
never approached that existing between Bismarck and 
the old Kaiser. Like a good many literary men, accus- 
tomed all their life to the use of the pen, Crispi prefers 
to put his thoughts on paper with his own hand. In 
that one respect, too, he differs greatly from Bismarck, 
who positively hates to write even a short letter, and 
who, during the last ten years of his chancellorship, con- 
fined his written instructions to abbreviated memoranda, 
hardly decipherable. Neither he nor Crispi would ever 
hear of a typewriter as a labor-saving feature in his 
office though repeatedly urged to use one. 





Rosa Bonheur and Rosa Bonheur loves the animals 
her Pet Lion she paints, and is in turn adored 

by them, says the Philadelphia Telegraph. She showed 
her recent purchase, a magnificent lion, who purred and 
writhed like a gigantic cat when his owner fearlessly 
stroked his mighty head. Then, showing the head of a 
most supurb specimen of the African lion transferred to 
canvas with startling realism, she tells the story of Nero. 
He was her first pet lion, and was reputed untamably 
ferocious, and lived for several years in the garden at 
By. At last one day Rosa Bonheur was about to 
travel, and disposed of Nero to the Jardin des Plantes. 
She parted with him reluctantly, for he was a great pet, 
and would greet her always with a peculiar little note of 
welcome. When she returned from her wanderings two 
years later she went to see her Nero, and beheld a sad 
sight. The poor creature had not been so carefully 
tended as he was used to be at By. Ophthalmia had 
set in, and the splendid brute lay blind and ailing, un- 
heeding the curious crowds that stared at him. Rosa 
Bonheur watched him for a moment and then called 
“Nero!” The effect was magical. The lion rose to 
his feet, uttered his accustomed note of welcome, and 
sprang toward the well-beloved voice with such impetu- 
osity that the shock against the bars sent the sightless 
brute rolling, stunned, back on the floor. The great 
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artist took him back, soothed his last days with tend- 
ance and petting, and finally he died in her arms at the 
foot of the staircase at By, his huge paws clinging to 
his mistress as if imploring her not to forsake him in his 
death struggle, and his last movement being a feeble 
attempt to lick the hands that held him with such infinite 
tenderness. ‘You see,” said Rosa Bonheur, as she 
meditatively ruffled her new lion’s mane, “ to be really 
beloved by wild beasts you must really love them.” 





Steele Mackaye's 
Successes and Failures 


Steele Mackaye, says the Chi- 
cago Record, was born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1836, and was, at the time of his death, 
slightly over fifty-eight years of age. Early in life he 
gave unmistakable evidence of the possession of great 
oratorical and literary ability, and his father was dis- 
posed and able to give him a liberal education. He 
was sent to a finishing school in New York after his 
graduation in a Buffalo high school, and from there 
went to Yale college, where he graduated with the 
highest honors in his class. Leaving Yale, young Mac- 
kaye went td Paris with such letters of introduction as 
served to throw open to him at once the most exclusive 
salons of the gay city. With his natural tendency 
toward dramatic art he sought the famous teacher of 
pantomimic elocution, Delsarte, and studied seven years 
under this great apostle of the higher science of the 
stage. Mackaye was not only the favored pupil of 
Delsarte, but he became his acknowledged representa- 
tive so far as English-speaking people were concerned. 
When he made his appearance in New York city he was 
instantly taken up by the most exclusive literary and 
social circles. At this time he was full of fire and 
youth, a master of elocution and in personal appearance 
more an Apollo than an ordinary man. He was 
lionized and the courses of lectures he delivered in 
Steinway and Chickering halls and at various colleges 
in and about New York were scenes of personal triumphs 
as well as great financial successes. 

Lester Wallack, Larry Jerome, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Horace Greeley and the older generation of Gotham’s 
literary men and men about town were his chosen friends. 
He had like social and intellectual homage in Boston. 
After a career of two years in this country he went to 
England, where he was received with open arms by the 
best men in literary and social circles. He was the com- 
panion of Charles Reade, Charles Dickens, William 
Makepeace Thackeray and men of like prominence. 
He became associated in authorship with famous “Tom” 
Taylor, then the foremost dramatist of London. Tay- 
lor’s great success, The Ticket o’ Leave Man, had 
just been produced with great success, and it was 
deemed remarkable that so great a man should take up 
the young American. ‘Together they wrote and pro- 
duced several plays which had marked success. It was 
soon after this that Mr. Mackaye wrote Won ai Last, 
which is yet a favorite under the stock system. While 
yet in London, Mr. Mackaye commenced taking pupils 
in elocution at such high prices as twenty dollars a les- 
son. Upon his return to New York the young dramatist 
commenced the varied and sensational career with 


which the American public is more or less familiar. His 
school of elocution prospered, and though the stock 
system was then in its last days, the exponents of that 
old school had strength enough in them to make one 
last stand in the ditch against the presumptuous young 
man who announced that he would teach the art of act- 
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ing without recourse to the practical experiences of the 
stage. The controversy waxed fast and furious between 
Mackaye and his critics, but he fought so valiantly in 
print that the public flocked to his studios and clamored 
for instruction at fancy prices. He has said that he 
wrote Hazel Kirke, his first play given an American 
production, in a fit of pique and to show his critics that 
he really knew what he was talking about. 

In London he made a tremendous artistic success in 

his first appearance as an actor. He played “ Flamlet” 
surrounded by the strongest cast that all England could 
produce, at the Crystal Palace, and his peculiar cast of 
countenance and oratorical abilities made him an ideal 
Hamlet in the opinion of all the ablest critics of that 
day. By one of those curious coincidences that occur 
in the dramatic business, the stage manager of Wilson 
Barrett’s company, Charles Cathcart, when asked to take 
charge of the recent benefit at Hooley’s, theater, which 
enabled Mr. Mackaye to start on his last journey, re- 
sponded that he would perform those duties “‘con amore,” 
as his father had acted Polonius to Mr. Mackaye’s 
Hamlet in the Crystal Palace performance. With the 
profits of Hazel Kirke Mr. Mackaye built the Lyceum 
theater and started out to run an ideal theater. Finally 
the property drifted out of his hands. Mr. Mackaye’s 
plays produced since that time are Money Mad, A 
Noble Rogue, Paul Kauvar, and Col. Tom, writ- 
ten for Nat Goodwin. The patented and scientific in- 
ventions and discoveries that entered into the plans of 
the Spectatorium, his great amusement scheme at Chi- 
cago, were the work of at least twelve years, and the 
use of the story of Columbus was only incidental to the 
fact that Columbus was the central figure of the World’s 
Fair year and the Columbian celebration, it being hoped 
that the Spectatorium would be completed in time. Mr. 
Mackaye’s estate consists entirely of his inventions and 
manuscript plays, there being many of the latter as yet 
unproduced. Mr. Mackaye expended over $30,000 
of his own money in the Spectatorium scheme. Its 
failure left him penniless and utterly without resources. 
He was always credited with being an earnest upholder 
of pure dramatic art, and his own adherence to those 
principles was forcibly illustrated in his two plays Paul 
Kauvar and a Noble Rogue. During the last ten 
years Mr. Mackaye gave his entire time to devising the 
mechanisms which were shortly to have been shown. 





Joseph Keppler, the cartoonist, who 
died recently, says the New York 
Evening Sun, led a varied career and was carried 
through various failures and disappointments by the 
force of a genial, jovial, nervously elastic disposition, 
which never failed to rise again after the worst failure, 
He was born in 1838 in Vienna. His father was a 
baker. His early years were spent on the stage, and 
with several companies he wandered through Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. At eighteen he was a successful 
painter ; at twenty-five he was a failing theatrical man- 
ager, and at thirty he was editing a comic paper, Puck, 
in St. Louis, and losing money on it as fast as the emi- 
grant with a little money invariably does on his first 
venture. After a period of good work with Frank Les- 
lie, where his reputation was considered the rival of 
Nast’s, Keppler started with Adolph Schwarzmann the 
paper which has made him famous in two conti- 
nents. This was in 1876. In 1883 Kepr'er was worth 
$600,000. His ready comprehension of _olitical situa- 
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tions, his keen satire and his artistic power and. origi- 
nality of treatment combined to make the Puck cartoons 
a subject for weekly admiration. A special feature of 
Keppler’s genius lay in his power of adapting the sub- 
jects of mythology to modern themes and ideas. He 
was in his happiest vein when depicting the political 
figures of the day under the classical garb of the world 
of ancient mythology. 

The scene of Keppler’s final conception of Puck is 
not known to all. One evening in the winter of 1877 
he was sitting with his friend and companion-in-work, 
Adolph Schwarzmann, in the cosy weinstube of Daniel 
Brubacher’s German resort in Union Square. A great 
friend of Keppler’s—a doctor—was the other man in 
the party. They were smoking strong cigars and dis- 
cussing the merits of Brubacher’s imported kutcherwein. 
There was a lull in the conversation, which had been 
chiefly on the Puck that failed in St. Louis, while the 
Doctor gave his attention to an experiment with tobacco 
smoke that Keppler had just shown him. A tumbler, 
filled to the brim with cigar smoke, was placed inverted 
upon’a sheet of white paper, on which Keppler had 
drawn the outline of a full-rigged vessel. The sails 
were covered with slips of paper, which exactly covered 
them. By degrees the nicotine in the smoke de- 
posited itself on the paper, until finally the glass was 
clear and transparent. The glass was then lifted, and 
the paper was found saturated with the yellow essence 
of the smoke and nicotine. Keppler then removed the 
slips of paper that covered the sails, and, lo! and 
behold, there was a picture of a dull, yellow sea, a yel- 
low ship with beautiful white sails and slender rigging. 
This was the moment when Keppler conceived the de- 
termination to have colored cartoons in his new paper. 
The doctor still has the picture of the ship with the white 
sails, and treasures it now as the memento of a dear, 
dead friend. Keppler was a man of regular habits and 
great capacity for work. When Puck was first started he 
used to do three large cartoons a week. Even up to the 
days of his last illness, though aided by his son Udo and 
a staff of eight artists, he would often accomplish two a 
week. He was an extremely rapid worker. Mr. Keppler 
leaves a wife, who was Pauline Piau of St. Louis, two girls 
and his son, who is known to Puck reading public as 
Keppler, Jr., of many of the two-page colored cartoons. 





Hans Guido von Bulow, the dis- 
tinguished German pianist and com- 
poser, died recently at Cairo. Von Bulow’s career, says 
the Chicago Post, was one of the most remarkable among 
those of the great modern masters of music in Europe. 
He was born at Dresden, January 8, 1830. Unlike 
many other famous artists and creators in his field of art, 
he did not give in early childhood the slightest indi- 
cation of the remarkable gifts with which nature had 
endowed him. It was not until after a serious illness of 
brain fever in his ninth year that he evinced a taste for 
musical study. He was then placed under the charge of 
F. Wieck, the father of Clara Schumann, in whose care he 
remained until he was grounded in the technical theories 
of the art. Two years later he studied counterpoint 
under M. K. Eberwein. It was the desire of his parents, 
however, that he should pursue a professional rather than 
an artistic career, and the prosecution of his musical 
studies was regarded by them as an accomplishment 
merely. “In 1848 he was sent to the University at 
Leipsic to study jurisprudence, but while there con- 
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tinued the study of the piano with Litloff and of musical 
theory with Hauptman. The next year found him a 
member of the University of Berlin engaged in political 
disputations and figuring with democratic zeal on the 
paper Die Abend Post. The latter connection he utilized 
in an enthusiastic defense of the new German school of 
Wagner and Liszt, in which he showed that music was 
still next to his heart. In 1850, while listening to the 
performance of Lohengrin by Liszt, at Weimar, his 
musical enthusiasm asserted its mastery, and he decided 
definitely, after a consultation with Wagner at Zurich, to 
enter upon a musical career. He went to Weimar and 
pursued his studies on pianoforte for two years with 
Liszt, and at the conclusion of this period made his first 
concert tour of the European capitals. 

From 1855 to 1864, he was principal pianoforte 
teacher at the Conservatory of Stein and H. P. Morse 
at Berlin, and during that period he was constantly 
active in organizing trio soirées, orchestral, concert and 
pianoforte recitals, acquiring increasing reputation, and 
by this means practically advancing the popularity of 
the new German school which he at the same time ad- 
vocated with considerable power in literary papers. He 
maintained also his political activity, and paid success- 
ful hurried visits to other German cities. He continued 
his intimate relations with Liszt and Wagner, and spent 
part of 1866-7 with the latter at Lucerne. in 1857 he 
married the natural daughter of Liszt, who, after living 
with him for twelve years, and bearing him five chil- 
dren, yielded, in 1869, to the hereditary taint of incon- 
tinency and left her husband to live with Wagner, with 
whom she continued her relations until the latter’s death. 
Von Bulow procured a divorce and left Munich, visited 
Italy, Germany, England and America, and devoted 
the rest of his life to concert tours in Europe and Amer- 
ica. His first visit to the United States was in 1875. 
Subsequently, he became chapel-master at Hanover, 
then Meiningen, and eventually, at Berlin, where his 
severe criticism of the administration of the opera led to 
the revocation of his appointment, and all but led to his 
expulsion from the building. 

Von Bulow was a worker of indefatigable energy in 
many fields. He was a composer of merit; his knowl- 
edge of musical literature was profound, and his skill as 
a performer was remarkable. In technique no execu- 
tant has surpassed him except Liszt. He hada very 
retentive memory, and acute analytical and reconstruc- 
tive powers. Asa musician his leading characteristic 
has been finely described as “ a passionate intellectuality 
of expression.” He was a thorough master of detail, 
yet his tout ensemble had the quality of spontaneity. He 
has left editions of the classical pianoforte works of 
Bach, Beethoven and Cramer, which, by their refined 
phrasing, correction of prevailing misconceptions and 
misconstructions and minute instructions on the finesse 
of tempo and expression, are of great value to the musi- 
cal student. A typical Von Bulow excerpt is the In- 
termezzo Scherzoso, from a set called The Carnival 
of Milan, composed probably in imitation of the carni- 
vals of Schumann—full of evasions of harmony and 
deceptive cadences, and yet one of the best extant 
studies of staccato playing and sureness of touch with 
delicacy. Von Bulow was a man of eccentric disposi- 
tion. The nervous excitement attendant upon his 
domestic troubles, and the overwork to which he turned 
for relief, induced in him a condition, which, by some, 
was deemed insanity. This was, probably, exaggeration. 
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AT THE KURHAUS: BERNARDINE’S LITTLE SERMON 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 





From Ships that Pass in the Night. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The first reading tells the story of Bernardine’s first day at the 
Kurhaus for invalids, in the Alps, and her meeting with Robert 
Allitsen, a philosophic thinker and cynic knownas The Disagree- 
able Man. In the second reading she visits Mr. Reffold, a con- 
sumptive, who is neglected by his beautiful, young and frivolous 
wife. Of the book itself the Nineteenth Century says: ‘‘Ships 
that Pass in the Night is a book which in constructive power, 
imaginative insight, and artistic beauty rises to a very high level 
of excellence. The book paints a side of the human lot which is 
never wholly absent from our midst, and it touches with firm yet 
tender hand that increasing impatience of the mystery of pain 
which leads to acts of desperation.” 

Bernardine Meets the Disagreeable Man 

“ Yes, indeed,” remarked one of the guests at the 
English table ; “ yes, indeed, we start life thinking that 
we shall build a great cathedral, a crowning glory to 
architecture, and we end by contriving a mud-hut.” 

**T am glad you think so well of human nature,” said 
the Disagreeable Man, suddenly looking up from the 
newspaper he always read during meal-time. ‘I should 
be more inclined to say that we end by being content 
to dig a hole, and get into it, like the earth men.” 

A silence followed these words; the English com- 
munity at that end of the table was struck with aston- 
ishment at hearing the Disagreeable Man speak. The 
few sentences he had spoken during the last four years 
at Petershof were on record; this was decidedly the 
longest of them all. 

“ He is going to speak again,” whispered beautiful 
Mrs. Reffold to her neighbor. 

The Disagreeable Man once more looked up for a 
moment from his newspaper. 

** Please pass me the Yorkshire relish,” he said in his 
rough way to a girl sitting next to him. 

The spell was broken, and the conversation started 
afresh. But the girl who had passed the Yorkshire rel- 
ish sat silent and listless, her food untouched, and her 
wine untasted. She was small and thin; her face looked 
haggard. She was a new-comer; and had, indeed, ar- 
rived at Petershof only two hours before the table-d’hote 
bell rang. But there did not seem to be any nervous 
shrinking in her manner, nor any shyness at having to 
face the two hundred and fifty guests of the Kurhaus. 
She seemed rather to be unaware of their presence; or, 
if aware of, certainly indifferent to, the scrutiny under 
which she was being placed. She was recalled to reality 
by the voice of the Disagreeable Man. She did not 
hear what he said, but she mechanically stretched out 
her hand and passed him the mustard-pot. 

* Ts that what you asked for?” she said, half dreamily; 
“or was it the water-bottle ? ” 

*¢ You are rather deaf, I should think,” said the Dis- 
agreeable Man, placidly. “I only remarked that it was 
a pity you were not eating your dinner. Perhaps the 
scrutiny of the two hundred and fifty guests in this civ- 
ilized place is a vexation to you.” 

“IT did not know they were scrutinizing,” she an- 
swered; “and even if they are, what does it matter to 
me? I am sure I am quite too tired to care.” 

“ Why have you come here?” asked the Disagreeable 
Man, suddenly. 

“ Probably for the same reason as yourself,” she said; 
“to get better or well.” 


“You won’t get better,” he answered, cruelly; “I 
know your type well; you burn yourselves out quickly. 
And—my God—how I envy you!” 

“So you have pronounced my doom,” she said, look- 
ing at him intently. ‘then she laughed ; but there was 
no merriment in the laughter. 

‘“‘ Listen,” she said, as she bent nearer to him; “be- 
cause you are hopeless, it does not follow that you should 
try to make others hopeless too. You have drunk deep 
of the cup of poison; I can see that. To hand the cup 
on to others is the part of a coward.” 

She walked past the English table, and the Polish 
table, and so out of the Kurhaus dining-hall. 


Bernardine’s Little Sermon to Mr. Reffold 

After her first visit scarcely a day passed but Bernar- 
dine went to see Mr. Reffold. The most inexperienced 
eye could have known that he was becoming rapidly 
worse. Marie, the chambermaid, knew it, and spoke of it 
frequently to Bernardine. 

“ The poor lonely fellow!” she said, time after time. 

Every one, except Mrs. Reffold, seemed to recognize 
that Mr. Reffold’s days were numbered. Either she 
did not or she would not understand. She made no 
alteration in the disposal of her time. Sledging par- 
ties and skating picnics were the order of the day; she 
was thoroughly pleased with herself, and received the 
attentions of her admirers as a matter of course. The 
Petershof climate had got into her head; and it is a 
well-known fact that this glorious air has the effect on 
some people of banishing from their minds all inconve- 
nient notions of duty and devotion, and all memory of 
the special object of their sojourn in Petershof. The 
coolness and calmness with which such people ignore 
their responsibilities, or allow strangers to assume them, 
would be an occasion for humor, if it were not an op- 
portunity for indignation ; though, indeed, it would take 
a very exceptionally sober-minded spectator not to get 
some fun out of the blissful self-satisfaction and uncon- 
sciousness which characterize the most negligent of 
‘* care-takers.” 

Mrs. Reffold was not the only sinner in this respect. 
It would have been interesting to get together a tea- 
party of invalids alone, and set the ball rolling about 
the respective behaviors of their respective friends. Not 
a pleasing chronicle ; no very choice pages to add to 
the book of real life; still valuable items in their way, 
representative of the actual as opposed to the ideal. In 
most instances there would have been ample testimony 
to that cruel monster known as Neglect. 

Bernardine spoke once to the Disagreeable Man on 
this subject. She spoke with indignation, and he 
answered with indifference, shrugging his shoulders. 

“‘ These things occur,” he said. “ It is not that they 
are worse here than everywhere else; it is simply that 
they are together in an accumulated mass, and, as 
such, strike us with these exhibitions of selfishness and 
neglect. I should be astonished if they did not take 
place. Don’t mix yourself up with anything. If people 
are neglected they are neglected, and there is the end of 
it. To imagine that you or I are going to do any good 
by filling up the breach, is simply an insanity leading to 
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unrecessarily disagreeable consequences. I know you 
go to see Mr. Reffold. Take my advice, and keep 
away altogether.” 

“ You speak like a Calvinist,” she answered, rather 
ruffled, “with the quintessence of self-protectiveness ; 
and I don’t believe you mean a word you say.” 

“My dear young woman,” he said, “we are not 
living in a poetry-book bound with gilt edges. We are 
living in a paper-backed volume of prose. Be sensible. 
Don’t ruffle yourself on account of other people. Don’t 
even trouble to criticize them; it is only a nuisance to 
yourself. All this simply pointed back to my first sug- 
gestion: fill up your time with some hobby, cheese- 
mites or the influenza bacillus, and then you will be 
quite content to let people be neglected, lonely, and to 
die. You will look upon it as an ordinary process.” 

She waved her hand as though to stop him, 

“ There are days,” she said, “when I can’t bear to 
talk with you. And this is one of them.” 

“T am sorry,” he answered, quite gently for him. 
And he moved away and started for his lonely walk. 

Bernardine turned home, intending to go to see Mr. 
Reffold. ~He had become quite attached to her, and 
looked forward eagerly to her visits. He said her voice 
was gentle and her manner quiet ; there was no bustling 
vitality about her to irritate his worn nerves. He was 
probably an empty-headed, stupid fellow; but it was 
none the less sad to see him passing away. 

He called her “ Little Brick.” He said no other 
epithet suited her so exactly. He was quite satisfied 
now that she was not paid for coming to see him. As 
for the reading, no one could read the Sporting and 
Dramatic News and the Era so well as Little Brick. 
Sometimes he spoke with her about his wife, but only 
in general terms of bitterness and not always complain- 
ingly. She listened, and said nothing. 

“I’m a chap that wants very little,” he said once. 
“Those who want little, get nothing.” That was all 
he said, but Bernardine knew to whom he referred. 

To-day, as Bernardine was on her way back to the 
Kurhaus, she was thinking constantly of Mrs. Reffold, 
and wondering whether she ought to be made to realize 
that her husband was becoming rapidly worse. Whilst 
engrossed with this thought, a long train of sledges and 
toboggans passed her. The sound of the bells and the 
noisy merriment make her look up, and she saw beau- 
tiful Mrs. Reffold amongst the pleasure-seekers. 

“Tf only I dared tell her now,” said Bernardine to 
herself, “loudly and before them all. After all, it is 
not my affair.” And the sledges passed away out of 
hearing. 

When Bernardine sat with Mr. Reffold that afternoon, 
she did not mention that she had seen his wife. He 
coughed a great deal, and seemed ‘to be worse than 
usual, and complained of fever. But he liked to have 
her, and would not hear of her going. 

“Stay,” he said. “It is not much of a pleasure to 
you, but it is a great pleasure to me.” 

There was an anxious look on his face, such a look 
as people wear when they: wish to ask some question of 
great moment, but dare not begin. 

At last he seemed to summon up courage. 

“ Little Brick,” he said, in a weak, low voice, “I have 
something on my mind. You won’t laugh, I know. 
You're not the sort. I know you’re clever and thought- 
ful, and all that; you could tell me more than all the 
parsons put together. I know you're clever; my wife 
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says so. She says only a very clever woman would wear 
such boots and hats.” Bernardine smiled. 

“ Well,” she said, kindly, “tell me.” 

“You must have thought a good deal, I suppose,” he 
continued, “about life and death, and that sort of thing. 
I’ve never thought at all. Does it matter, Little Brick ? 
It’s too late now, I can’t begin to think. But speak to 
me; tell me what you think. Do you believe we get 
another chance, and are glad to behave less like curs 
and brutes? Or is it all ended in that lonely little 
churchyard here? I’ve never troubled about these things 
before, but now I know that I am so near that gloomy, 
little churchyard—well, it makes me wonder. As for 
the Bible, I never cared to read it. I was never much 
of a reader, though I’ve got through two or three fire- 
work novels. Does it matter, Little Brick ?” 

“How do I know?” she said, gently. ‘How does 
any one know? People say they know; but it is alla 
great mystery—nothing but a mystery. Everything that 
we say, can be but a guess. People have gone mad 
over their guessing, or they have broken their hearts. 
But still the mystery remains, and we cannot solve it.” 

“Tf you don’t know anything, Little Brick,” he said, 
“at least ted me what you think; and don’t be too 
learned ; remember I’m only a brainless fellow.” 

He seemed to be waiting eagerly for her answer. 

“If I were you,” she said, “I should not worry. 
Just make up your mind to do better when you get an- 
other chance. One can’t do more than that. That is 
what I shall think of: that God will give each of us 
another chance, and that each one of us will take it and 
do better—I and you and every one. So there is no 
need to fret over failure, when one hopes one may be - 
allowed to redeem that failure later on. Besides which, 
life is very hard. Why, we ourselves recognize that. 
If there be a God, some intelligence greater than human 
intelligence, he will understand better than ourselves 
that life is very hard and difficult, and he will be aston- 
ished not because we are not better, but because we are 
not worse. At least, that would be my notion of a God. 
I should not worry if I were you. Just make up your 
mind to do better if you get the chance, and be content 
with that.” 

“Tf that is what you think, Little Brick,” he an- 
swered, “it is quite good enough for me. And it does 
not matter about prayers and the Bible, and all that 
sort of thing ?” 

“T don’t think it matters,” she said. ‘I never have 
thought such things mattered. What does matter, is to 
judge gently, and not to come down like a sledge-ham- 
mer on other people’s failings. Who are we, any of us, 
that we should be hard on others ?” 

“ And not come down like a sledge-hammer on other 
people’s failings,” he repeated, slowly. ‘I wonder if I 
have ever judged gently ?” 

“T believe you have,” she said. He shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “ I have been a paltry fellow. I have 
been lying here, and elsewhere too, eating my heart 
away with bitterness, until you came. Since then I 
have sometimes forgotten to feel bitter. A little kind- 
ness does away with a great deal of bitterness.” 

He turned wearily on his side. 

“T think I could sleep, Little Brick,” he said, almost 
in a whisper. ‘I want to dream about your sermon. 
And I’m not to worry, am I?” 

“‘ No,” she answered, as she stepped noiselessly across 
the room; “ you are not to worry.” 





SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 





Drunkenness in English Society New York Sun 


“Drunk as a duchess” is a popular phrase in the 
mouth of the English people just now, aud it is a phrase 
powerfully suggestive of a striking and shocking condi- 
tion of affairs in English society, coming, as all such 
popular by-words do, from apt appreciation of promi- 
nent features of the life and affairs of to-day. Drinking 
among women in the higher and highest social ranks of 
English society is developing into a national scandal, 
says Lady Henry Somerset. And a public meeting was 
held here recently, presided over by this lady, at 
which some remarkable statements were made of the 
prevalence of drunkenness among women in high life. 
But drinking is not an attribute merely of women in 
high life. What is more serious and which touches the 
life of the whole nation is the prevalence and increase 
of drunkenness among women of all classes throughout 
the kingdom. “A national shame” is how the London 
Daily News characterizes the startling revelations that 
have been made recently through public meetings, 
official reports and a general investigation and open dis- 
cussion concerning the great evil. It was made a sub- 
ject of special inquiry by a committee of Parliament 
this year, and startling testimony as to the prevalence of 
the vice among women was given by magistrates, coro- 
ners, officers of public institutions and medical men of 
high standing, the latter headed by no less a man than 
the late Sir Andrew Clark, Gladstone’s old physician. 

Of an average of 33,000 women committed to prison 
annually in the United Kingdom in the past few years 
eighty per cent. were sent there for drunkenness or for 
offenses arising from or allied to drunkenness. The 
testimony of the police courts is that the vice is preva- 
lent among all classes in the East End of London. Not 
alone women of a disreputable class come before the 
magistrates charged with drunkenness, but wives of re- 
spectable workingmen and young women earning their 
living, and otherwise conducting themselves in a respect- 
able way. All ages, as well as all classes, are victims of 
the vice. There are many records of women drunkards 
of 80 and 85 years of age, and many of those but 15 to 
18 years old. Five unmarried girls, 17 years old, were 
charged with drunkenness in one court in a single day, 
and girls of tenderer years are found in the streets in 
the early morning, helpless from a night’s drunken de- 
bauch. In 1891 there were in London some 3,000 
convictions of women for drunkenness. Last year the 
number of such convictions was increased by over 500, 
and there were in addition 9,373 arrests of women on 
the charge of having been drunk and disorderly. 

One of the best known coroners of the East End, Mr. 
Whynne Baxter, whose many years of close contact and 
daily experience with people in that part of the city con- 
stitute him an important authority, told the Parliamentary 
committee that drunkenness entered, directly or indi- 
rectly, into half the inquests he held. The matter was 
treated mostly as a joke, and the juries, coming from 
the people of that locality, think nothing whatever of 
drunkenness among women. He believed great numbers 
of hard-working, sober men would have good homes 
but for the curse of drunkenness that afflicts their wives, 
and in some respects the condition of the women in this 
regard is worse than that of the men. The Parlia- 


mentary returns of drunkenness in Scotland for last year 
show that in that land reputedly of steady habits 10,142 
women were arrested during the year for being “drunk 
and disorderly,” while 6,027 more women were arrested 
for disorderly conduct while drunk. In the same period 
22,901 men were arrested for the former and 16,423 for 
the latter offense, which shows that almost half as many 
women as men in Scotland are addicted to the vice of 
drunkenness. The British Medical Journal says: “ The 
standard of sobriety among women has come of late to 
be gradually and perceptibly lowered, till, unhappily, 
now women are often seen affected by liquor in the 
streets and at public and private gatherings.” The 
Lancet says: ‘‘ No one who has his eyes open can fail 
to see that women are fatally losing modesty in the way 
in which they enter public-houses.” 

The public mind, or that portion which has been 
aroused to an active interest in this matter, is trying to 
devise some way to stop the further spread of the 
scourge. It is conceded by those best able to judge 
that incarceration in prisons is of no benefit whatever in 
the case of women drunkards. Sir Andrew Clark’s prop- 
osition for the compulsory seclusion and cure of drunk- 
ards in retreats under State control finds many supporters. 
He said he would run the act of compulsion as close as 
the feeling of the English people for the freedom of the 
person would allow, and would especially inforce it in 
the earliest stages of the vice in the case of women. He 
said, and he spoke from a great experience, especially in 
private dealings with drunkards, that the drinking habit 
was difficult to cure in men, but it was all but impossible 
in women. When taken in hand early, cures were 
obtained in both sexes, but, in his experience, even then 
the proportion of cures of women was painfully small. 
The Governor of Pentonville Prison says when a woman 
is thoroughly bad in this vice of drunkenness she is 
thoroughly hopeless. These deductions have been partly 
explained by the fact that in the case of women of the 
better class especially, among whom Dr. Clark said he 
could not recount five cures, women are screened in the 
practice of the vice for a considerable longer time than 
men and become very much addicted to it before a cure 
is attempted. The general sentiment just now seems to 
be for the establishment of retreats under State or local 
county control, where drunkards will be compulsorily 
treated. But whatever the remedy, the need of a drastic 
one is painfully apparent. Drunkenness among women 
has, indeed, in England, become a “ national shame.” 





Crime and Criminals William M. F. Rounds New York Ledger 

In no department of social science has there been a 
more rapid advancement during the last ten years than 
in all matters pertaining to the treatment of criminals 
and delinquents. Indeed, the advance guard in this 
important field of social science has passed through a 
word; that is, during the last ten years, to fit changing 
conditions, a word has come into general use and given 
place to another. I refer to the word “penology,” or 
the treatment of criminals with a view to penalty, which 
has given place, in the mind and thought of the most 
advanced thinkers, to the word “criminology,” or the 
treatment of criminals for reformation. Twenty years 
ago, there was very little thought in the mind of the 
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public as to criminals and what should be done to them, 
more than to get them safely out of the way for such 
length of time as would be most likely, in the decisions 
of a just judge, to promote the public welfare, and in 
the decisions of the political judges, as would best pro- 
mote popularity and serve the ends of their partisanship. 
Our prisons were managed solely with a view to pro- 
tecting society by the incarceration and punishment of 
the prisoner, and for the purpose of furnishing places 
for politicians and subject-matter for campaign docu- 
ments. This was true not only of New York State but 
of the whole country. ‘There had been growing up for 
some time a class of men who thought it worth while 
that the three hundred thousand criminals abounding in 
this country should be studied and treated scientifically. 
The thought was that they might be somehow held and 
controlled as a class, herded as a class, worked as a 
class and turned out as a class more or less reformed. 
Expedients were devised which were supposed to be in 
harmony with scientific principles of education, and 
which looked to the training of men in industries. 

There were soon found, however, to be more or less 
conflict between that class known as prisoners, and 
those classes known by different trades, outside the 
prison. It was also found that the expected results in 
teformations did not come, and there was the usual 
disappointment which any man must feel who under- 
takes to lift men up in a body or asa class. Men are 
born as individuals; and if they get into crime they are 
sentenced as individuals; when they die they die as 
individuals ; and if they happen to be saved by method 
of direct or applied grace, they must be saved as indi- 
viduals. This is the law of the law and the law of the 
Gospel. Throughout the whole world the most advahced 
penologists were gradually coming to the opinion that 
it was of very little avail to treat criminals in masses; 
that there was but one way to protect society, and that 
was by the reformation of criminals, and that there was 
but one way to reform criminals, and that was to take 
them and treat them individually; that there must be in 
their treatment no preconceived measuring-out of pen- 
alty for crime; that treatment solely for punishment, 
however justly applied, was futile; that the word “ penol- 
ogy” led to a confusion of ideas as to what should be 
done: and to-day the men who are the most alive to 
the reformation of criminals have come to be known as 
criminologists, or men who study the criminal man as 
the basis of treatment for crime. 

This point having been reached, there appeared at 
once a relation to anthropology. The most able stu- 
dents of men, psychologists, anatomists, physiologists 
many of them, combined, with a view to studying man, 
to see if there should be found a type known as the 
“criminal type.” Congresses were held. The Con- 
grés Internationale de Anthropologie Criminale, in 
Rome, in 1885, and again in Brussels, in 1892, brought 
together some of the ablest thinkers in the world. Lam- 
broso contending for a criminal type, with its relation to 
hereditary conditions, was met by a considerable num- 
ber of scientists, who agreed that, whereas there was 
the criminal man, he must be studied as one man and 
not as one of a hundred. But while all this theorizing 
was going on, there was growing up in America an 
institution built on the very principles which were 
brought forward by the most advanced criminologists. 
Early in the seventies, Frederick Hill, having retired 
from the Inspectorship of Prisons in Scotland—one of 
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the celebrated three brothers, of whom the other two 
were Sir Roland Hill, who gave us the penny postage, 
and Matthew Davenport Hill, the famous Recorder of 
Birmingham—had clearly enunciated the theory of the 
indeterminate sentence and the individual treatment of 
criminals as the only hopeful panacea for criminal ten- 
dency. His theories, at first pronounced those of a 
visionary, were brought into the discussions of the 
Prison Association of New York, and the result was 
that the late Professor Theodore W. Dwight, President 
of the Prison Association, in response to a demand 
made upon him by the most advanced penologists of 
his day, framed the law that resulted in the State Re- 
formatory at.Elmira. With singular good fortune, these 
men who framed the law, and who were at first called 
visionaries, though they were really but theorists in 
penology, were fortunate enough to find a practical 
penologist whose ideas and practices were in harmony 
with the principles that had been laid down. Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway was brought from a successful work in an- 
other part of the country to become the Superintendent 
of the Reformatory. From that day until now, through 
good report and through evil report, the Reformatory 
has gone on until it is now pronounced, by the advanced 
penologists of the world and by all criminologists, to 
be a leading prison, if not the leading prison. Accord- 
ing to the old standards, this prison cannot be called a 
prison at all, and, indeed, is not so named “in the 
bond,” but is and has been, from first to last, a reforma- 
tory in the best sense of the word. It has not been a 
college for criminals, furnishing a superior education 
which a man had only to commit a crime in order to 
obtain. It has had all the sternness of a prison without 
its stigma, all the training that was likely to give the 
prisoner an equal chance of earning his living without 
giving him an unfair advantage, and its whole system, 
from A to Z, was to make the man feel and understand 
that he was a member of the body corporste, and that 
where he was weak toward his obligations to it he must 
be strengthened; moreover that he should not be let go, 
or let up on, until he had become a sane and safe indi- 
vidual. Criminals hate the Reformatory; they loathe 
it! They know precisely what it means. “The law has 
its hands on you and will keep its hand on you until 
you get ready to obey the law. If you choose to 
accept the situation and come to a willing obedience, it 
will be the better for you, and the end will be more 
quickly obtained. If you do not choose to accept it, 
the good of the body politic requires that you be made 
to accept and held until you do accept; if you don’t 
do it, your own good and the good of the body politic 
demand that you shall be made to do it.” In other 
words, “ You shall not be released until you are re- 
formed; and then you will be tried for a while on parole 
to see if your reformation is genuine; and if it is not, 
you will be returned for another period without causing 
expense to the body politic for a new trial.” 

This is practically what the law says to the criminal in 
the act creating the New York State Reformatory, and 
there is no doubt whatever that the superintendent has 
interpreted the law according to its spirit, and there is 
also no doubt that he has interpreted it with good 
results for the protection and the uplifting of the men 
under his care. It is the new criminology in actual prac- 
tice. It is sustained by the most scientific minds in the 
world. There is no room for any sentimentality in it ; 
it means hard, earnest, straightforward endeavor on 
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the part of the authorities, to be met by hard, 
earnest, straightforward endeavor on the part of 
the prisoner before he is released. This is no place to 
discuss whether it has been necessary and will hereafter 
be necessary, in all such reformatories, to use violent 
measures. It is simply for the scientific man to ask if 
certain principles have been rightly carried out and cer- 
tain results obtained. The writer of this article has the 
opportunity of knowing, perhaps better than most men, 
what the percentages of reformation in New York State 
reformatory have been. They have been claimed as 
high as eighty-four per cent., with some reservations, but 
it is doubtful if they have passed, if carefully scrutinized, 
more than seventy-five per cent. The social economist 
does not have far to look for an emphatic answer when 
asked whether it pays better to reform and take from 
society seventy-five per cent. ,of criminals by individual 
and somewhat expensive treatment, or upon old, bung- 
ling methods to return not more than fifteen out of one 
hundred to society in such a condition that they are no 
longer a menace. ‘The criminals are taken in hand 
because they are dangerous. They should not be 
released until they cease to be dangerous. This involves 
the indeterminate sentence. Criminals do not cease to 
be dangerous until they die or cease to be criminals. 
This involves the individual treatment of each criminal 
that is taken in hand by the State. Criminals are not a 
class whose mental temperament or inclination entitles 
them to gentle treatment. ‘This should not be forgotten, 
though there should be the humanitarian limit to all 
severity. Therefore, let us forever have done with the 
old theories that regard criminals as a mass apart to be 
treated in the aggregate, putting the stigma of a type 
upon them which clings to them for ever, and let us treat 
them as men who have been cruel to society and intend 
to be cruel to it, who are inapt at earning a living and 
without the intention of being honestly self-supporting. 
Let us take out the old severity of reducing all criminals 
to the dull uniformity of infamy and raise in each man 
an impulse of highest hope, developing his best individu- 
ality to its utmost factor. This is the new criminology. 





Lessons of the Russian Famine Pall Mall Budget 

Our two years’ labor in superintending the distribution 
among the necessitous of the money and food intrusted 
to our care has more than confirmed us in a conviction 
we have long entertained. ‘The want, the privation and 
all those consequent sufferings that we have done our 
best to alleviate in one little corner of vast Russia, have 
not arisen from any exceptional or temporary visitation 
independent of and beyond our control. Rather are 
their causes of a permanent character for which we our- 
selves are solely responsible. These causes are to be 
found in the anti-Christian and unbrotherly relations 
existing between the cultured, well-to-do non-workers 
and the uncultured, poor, laboring classes who habitually 
suffer from want, deprivation, misery, but whose neces- 
sities have attracted our attention these last two years, 
simply because they happen to have been greater than 
usual. And if, in the present actual year, we hear little 
or nothing of the need, hunger and cold that carry off 
hundreds of thousands whose lives have been crushed 
out of them by excessive and unnatural toil, it is not 
because such things are not, but because we do not 
wish to know of them, preferring to forget or ignore 
their existence and to persuade ourselves that they must 
exist and cannot be otherwise. But, in truth, this state 
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of things not only cannot continue, but ought not to be, 
and must soon cease. However well we fancy we have 
kept the people in ignorance of our culpability, however 
successful we may seem to have been in deceiving others 
by the employment of the old hackneyed plausible 
excuses for our luxurious lives, while the masses are 
rotting away with disease and famine, fresh light is 
every day being thrown on our real relation to the 
people. And the dominant class now stands shamed 
and in danger, like a criminal who has been surprised 
and detected in the very place of his crime by the full 
break of day. At the very moment he- vainly imagines 
he has managed to keep his ill-deeds secret and thinks 
himself secure from all possible discovery, the sun sud- 
denly arises and he stands out to the world and the last 
hope of hiding his crime has to be abandoned. 

For we all now know that if formerly we could declare 
the merchant who cheats the working people into buy- 
ing his worthless and useless wares to be honest and 
praiseworthy in his dealings ; or tell the manufacturer, 
the vintner and the distiller of brandy, who have grown 
rich on the hard-earned wages of the poor, that they are 
the feeders and true benefactors of the people; or blandly 
assure the government official, whose salary of some 
thousands of roubles is wrung out of the scanty savings 
of the workman, that he takes his wages only for the 
good and welfare of the country he serves ; or, lastly— 
and this has been particularly borne in upon us in regard 
to the district where we have been working—if we could, 
formerly, present the landed proprietor, who gets his 
land worked by hungry peasants for a wage that will 
scarcely bring them bread, or who lets portions of his 
estate to them at a fabulously exorbitant rent—if we 
could present this man as a contributor to the prosperity 
of the rural population, simply because he has intro- 
duced on to his own land an improved system of agri- 
culture ;—well, now the time has gone by when we 
could speak thus. We are no longer able to do so. 
But it is not only that we can no longer be blind to the 
cruelty of pampering ourselves on the hard toil of the 
people, but, surrounded as we are by a yearly increasing 
number of sufferers from deficiency of food, we can no 
longer waste the labor of the people on work the only 
object of which is to secure and promote our own lux- 
uries, comforts and pleasures. 

The sun has risen, and we can no longer hide what its 
light makes patent and visible. We can no longer throw 
our responsibilities on the Government ; excuse ourselves 
by the plea that the people must be kept under; appeal 
to the authority of science; invoke the sacred rights of 
property; allege the necessity of maintaining tradition 
and law. The sun has risen, the flimsy veil has been 
torn asunder, and no longer serves to hide the truth. All 
know, and all see plainly enough, that what we are 
anxious to preserve and protect is, not the government 
of the people, but our salaries ; not the enlightenment of 
the ignorant, but our precious honoraria and pensions; 
not the sacred rights of law and justice, but the income 
our estates bring in. The reign of concealment and 
falsehood has come to an end. There are but two ways 
of escape open to the wealthy, non-working, governing 
classes. -One is to announce frankly their apostacy— 
not merely from Christianity in its true and higher mean- 
ing, but from anything like it, from the law of humanity 
and justice, and boldly to declare: ‘We are in posses- 
sion of certain advantages and privileges, and we mean, 
at any risk, to keep them. They who wish to take them 
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away from us will have to measure their strength with 
us. And we have got power on our side; for we can 
call to our aid the soldiery, the galleys, the prison, the 
knout and the hangman.” We-now stand at-the cross- 
ing-point of two divergent roads. If we take the one road 
we thereby doom ourselves to a continued perpetual lie, 
to a constant fear lest the lie should be discovered, and 
to an ever-haunting consciousness that earlier or later 
we shall be hurled from the position we so selfishly oc- 
cupy and so doggedly defend. If we take the other 
road, we thereby voluntarily confess our readiness to 
live in accordance with what we preach and profess. 





Contradictions of the Century....... C. Wagner....... Youth (Dodd, Mead) 

Realism and the modern spirit are in conflict in the 
heart of existing society. It is that which makes the 
situation so tragic, and life seem to us so rich in 
contrasts, so deeply and so worthily stirred. If we 
could deify the brute, and organize in all its horrible 
beauty a civilized barbarism, we should not experience 
the pangs which torture us. But under the exterior 
which realism, for the moment triumphant, has imposed 
on us, lives and suffers a better self. Against every 
hideous creation with which brutality obstructs progress, 
the modern spirit raises its voice in protest. And this 
spirit is not the last sigh of an expiring world; it is a 
force ever strengthening, though impalpable, which, 
without belonging to the individual, knows how to 
declare itself in a thousand ways in the very presence 
of shame and weakness. When the brute force that 
acts in animals through claws and talons develops in 
the breast of man into the fortress, cannon, dynamite, 
or even the impudent tyranny of the majority and of 
wealth, then the greater grows this unseen intangible 
power. Itis useless to declare that force dominates 
right, to call all the lower forms of Nature to witness 
and to furnish proof of those deeds of violence which 
make some declare that there is no judge on earth; 
right is none the less a power against which naught 
avails. In its own good time it breaks forth, sways all 
minds, warms every heart, lightens and strikes like the 
thunderbolt, and the works of brute force are destroyed. 
Though you try in vain to understand how, in this 
unequaled fight he who is the better armed goes down,” 
you can see, in noting the results, that a great and 
mysterious power has been there. 

I make allusion to socialism simply to lay my finger 
on one of the places where the modern spirit is in sharp 
conflict with realism. What is socialism, in the large 
and noble acceptation of the word ? It is the assertion 
of the value of life and the principle of solidarity, the 
inviolability of the individual, and his indissoluble con- 
nection with society. All for each; each for all! To 
be a socialist, it is necessary to have consideration for 
others,—above all, for the weak, for children, for women, 
for all that. are desolate, outraged and oppressed. 
What is done to them is done to ourselves, to humanity, 
nay, to God. You must, to be a socialist, understand 
the relations necessary to unite closely the members of 
society in all stages of development, and you must cher- 
ish a kindly feeling for all human life to appreciate the 
relations of individuals and the most diverse conditions. 

The realist says: Each one for himself. When he 
has eaten and drunken, the world is bright, and all goes 
well. When he is hungry, all goes ill; everything must 
be destroyed. These two ways of regarding life meet 
face to face in our society. Nay more, they co-exist 
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often in the same persons. Among our contemporaries 
there are many who have assimilated the materialistic 
conception of life, and even in their “morale” are realis- 
tic. But you hear them proclaim the right, invoke justice, 
and exalt responsibility. It is as if they made a vacuum 
under a glass for a bird’s house. They do not take 
into consideration the incompatibility between their 
conception of the world and the men and things they 
wish to place in it.’ We could find material for the 
same class of remarks in very different spheres. A 
countless host of men live to-day by expedients and 
contradictions. They remind us of those creations of 
artistic imagination, dragons, sphinxes, and fabulous 
monsters, where the eagle, the lion, the serpent and man 
are united in one fantastic animal. Do not imagine that 
these strange amalgamations are met only among uncul- 
tured people. They are everywhere. 

Matters are, besides, complicated by another factor of 
considerable importance,—namely, the reactionary move- 
ment. ‘The reactionists lay to the account of the modern 
spirit all the evils of existing society, and the difficulties 
with which it contends. They propose to set all right 
by a return to the “status quo” of the fifteenth century. It 
is a great undertaking, as can be seen, and we will refer to 
it again; for this movement has many ramifications, and 
affects many minds in different degrees. Reactionary 
minds for one class, those imbued with the modern spirit 
for another, and a few materialists to boot,—a good 
many of us are of this way of thinking. In truth, the 
modern spirit in many people brings to mind house- 
moving. Part of the furniture is already in the new 
house; part is in the street, tossed about pell-mell, 
exposed to the weather and to accidents ; part is still quietly 
installed in the old home. All this makes a crisis and 
a state of transformation most complicated. In a time 
of simple habits the suffering which such a crisis pro- 
duces is lessened by outside circumstances; but in our 
day our culture increases the complication, which is, in 
short, found in every department, spiritual and material 
alike. The men of our day have been taken unaware 
by a too abrupt change of the conditions of existence. 
The accumulated results of the causes we have set to 
work without knowing their power, trouble and frighten 
us. The more complex an organism is, the more it 
suffers. A man dies of a wound, while some inferior 
organisms live though cut to pieces. A carriage may 
lose a wheel without great danger; fora locomotive it is 
a catastrophe. Our civilization has become an immense 
machine, whose workings escape the foresight of the 
wisest ; it goes on its devilish way, and in its uproar 
man cries out as he feels himself beneath its wheels. 

The recent past leaves us a work grand but incom- 
plete; it lacks a united spirit, a soul. In face of pro- 
digious accumulation of material strength, of riches, of 
knowledge, we are continuously impoverished in moral 
energy, in fraternity, in faith; but the greatest failure 
has been man. We must produce men who can gov- 
ern themselves, and become masters of the new world 
in order to acquire the good that is in it. We can 
reach this end by a return to normal thinking, which is 
the application of the inductive method to all human 
facts, and, above all, to the forgotten realities of the 
spiritual world; by a return to a normal way of living 
—to reverence, to a feeling of responsibility, to work, 
and to simplicity; by strengthening, in a word, the 
modern spirit as we have defined it, and by giving it 
all the resources with which science has endowed us. 
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A Sermon in Rhyme..... The Sum of Living...... Boston Transcript 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deservéd praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart. 
If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘ two or three” in prayer? 
If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them; and by kindly sharing, 
Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should anyone be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 

If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying— 

For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 

If your work is made more easy 

By a friendly, helping hand, 

Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 

Ere the darkness vail the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 

Scatter thus you seeds of kindness, 

All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 

He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end, 
Your life shall never lack a friend. 


Song of the Chattahoochee........ Sidney Lanier........ Poems 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
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Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 

With a lover’s plain to attain the plain, 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall. 
The rushes cried, abide, abide, 
The willful water weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed, abide, abide. 
Here in the hills of Habersham, : 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High over the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall. 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade; the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold; 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valley of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
Crystals, clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet and amethyst— 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 





But, oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And, oh, not the valleys of Hall, 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of duty call— 
Downward, to toil and_be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad of flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valley of Hall. 


King Almanzor, of Granada, he hath bid the trumpet sound, 

He hath summoned all the Moorish lords from the hills and plains around; 
From Vega and Sierra, from Betis and Xenil, 

They have come with helm and cuirass of gold and twisted steel. 

’Tis the holy Baptist’s feast they hold in royalty and state, 

And they have closed the spacious lists, beside the Alhambra’s gate; 

In gowns of black, with silver laced, within the tented ring, 

Eight Moors to fight the bull are placed in presence of the king, 

Eight Moorish lords, of valor tried, with stalwart arm and true, 

The onset of the beasts abide, as they come rushing through; 

The deeds they’ve done, the spoils they’ve won, fill all with hope and trust; 
Yet, ere high in heaven appears the sun, they all have bit the dust. 


Then sounds the trumpet clearly, then clangs the loud tambour; 

Make room, make room for Gazul!—throw wide, throw wide the door !— 
Blow, blow the trumpet clearer still! more loudly strike the drum !— 
The alcaydé of Algava to fight the bull doth come. 

And first before the king he passed, with reverence stooping low ; 

And next he bowed him to the queen, and the infantas all a-row; 
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Then to his lady’s grace he turned, and she to him did throw 

A scarf from out her balcony—’twas whiter than the snow. 

With the lifeblood of the slaughtered lords all slippery is the sand, 
Yet proudly in the centre hath Gazul ta’en his stand ; 

And ladies look with heaving breasts, and lords with anxious eye; 
But firmly he extends his arm—his look is calm and high. 

Three bulls against the knight are loosed, and two come roaring on; 
He rises high in stirrup, forth stretching his vejon ; 

Each furious beast upon the breast he deals him such a blow, 

He blindly totters and gives back across the sand to go. 


“ 


Turn, Gazul, turn! ”—the people cry; the third comes up behind; 
Low to the sand his head holds he, his nostrils snuff the wind; 

The mountaineers that lead the steers without stand whispering low, 
Now thinks this proud alcaydé to stun Harpado so?” 

From Gaudiana comes he not, he comes not from Xenil, 

From Guadalariff of the plain, or Barves of the hill; 

But where from out the forest burst Xarama’s waters clear, 

Beneath the oak trees was he nursed—this proud and stately steer. 
Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil, 
And the dun hide glows, as if on fire, as he paws to the turmoil; 
His eyes are jet and they are set in crystal rings of snow; 

But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 

Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and near— 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old, knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster’s shagged mane, like billows curled, ye see. 
His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black as night; 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail in fierceness of his might; 

Like something molten out of iron, or hewn from forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands to bide the alcaydé’s shock. 

Now stops the drum; close, close they come; thrice meet, and thrice give back; 
The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger’s breast of black— 
The white foam of the charger on Harpado’s front of dun; 

Once more advance upon his lance—once more, thou fearless one! 
Once more, once more !—in dust and gore to ruin must thou reel !— 
In vain, in vain, thou tearest the sand with furious heel! 

In vain, in vain, thou noble beast !—I see, I see thee stagger ! 

Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern alcaydé’s dagger! 
They have slipped a noose around his feet, six horses are brought in, 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyful din. 

Now stoop thee, lady, from thy stand, and the ring of price bestow 
Upon Gazul, of Algava, that hath laid Harpado low. 


oo 
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He Giveth His Beloved Sleep....Elizabeth B. Browning... .Poems O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
Of all the thoughts of God that are God strikes a silence through you all, 


Borne inward into souls afar, And giveth his beloved, sleep. 


ee His dews drop mutely on the hill 


Now tell me if that any is, ‘ aa A ; 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— His clouds above it faileth still, 

“< He giveth His beloved, sleep?” Though on its slope men sow and reap: 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

What would we give to our beloved? Or cloud is floated o’er head, 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved, He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows >— A living, thinking, feeling man, 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the word 


‘ > 
wast & oe Eee wer beloved f I think their happy smile is heard,— 
A little faith all undisproved, ‘ He gi " a 
: e giveth His beloved, sleep. 

A little dust to over weep, 
And bitter memories to make For me, my heart that erst did go 
The whole earth blasted for our sake ; Most like a tired child at a show, 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. Seeing through tears the jugglers leap— 


Would fain its wearied vision close, 
And childlike on His love repose, 
Who ** giveth His beloved, sleep.” 


‘* Sleep soft, beloved !” we sometimes say, 
Who have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep: 


But never doleful dream again And friends—dear friends—wihen it shall be 
Shall break the happy slumber, when ‘ gr 
Sle siveth His beloved. al That this low breath is gone from me— 
ee re eres, ree When round my bier ye come to weep, 
O earth, so full of dreary noises! Let one, most loving of you all, 


Say, ‘‘ Nota tear must o’er her fall, 


O men, with wailing in your voices! 
He giveth His beloved, sleep.” 


O delved gold, the wailers’ heap! 
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BON MOTS: CHARLES LAMB AND DOUGLAS JERROLD* 








An old woman begged of Lamb for charity, saying, 
“Ah, sir, I have seen better days.” “So have I, good 
woman,” he replied, glancing at the clouds, which were 
raining hard at the time. 


** That scoundrel, sir!” said Jerrold. ‘‘ Why, he’d sharp- 
en a knife upon his father’s tombstone to kill his mother!” 


Of the ledger at the India House, where the rates of 
interest were entered from half per cent. upwards, Lamb 
said it was a book of interest, and the interest increased 
as you proceeded. 


George Cruikshank having become a teetotaler, 
showed all the vehement zeal of a convert. . Jerrold 
meeting him shortly after his conversion, exclaimed, 
“Now, George, remember that water is very good any- 
where—except upon the brain.” 


At the East India House, the head of the office once 
reproved Lamb for the excessive irregularity of his at- 
tendance. “Really, Mr. Lamb, you come very late!” 
observed the official. ‘ Y—yes,” replied Lamb, with 
his stammer; “ b-but consi-sider how ear-early I go!” 


The eternal Irish question was being talked about 
when Douglas Jerrold remarked, with admirable point, 
that “the Irish laborer just tickled the land with a hoe, 
and expected it to laugh with a harvest.” 


An old lady, who was fond of her dissenting minis- 
ter, once wearied Lamb by the length of her praises. 
“TI speak because I know him well,” said she. “Well, 
I don’t, I don’t, but, damn him! at a venture.” 


On the first night of the representation of one of Jer- 
rold’s pieces, a successful adaptator from the French 
rallied him on his nervousness. “I,” said the adapta- 
tor, “‘ never feel nervous on the first night of my pieces.” 
“ Ah, my boy,” Jerrold replied, “ you are always certain 
of success. Your pieces have all been tried before.” 


A very plain young man of loose habits happening 
to remark before Jerrold that he was fastidious, “ You 
mean,” said Jerrold, “that you are fast and hideous.” 


Lamb said he never could impress a Scotchman with 
any new truth; that they all required it to be spelled 
and explained away in old equivalent and familiar words 
and phrases. He said he had spoken to a Scotchman 
who sat next to him at dinner, of a healthy book. 
“ Healthy, sir, healthy, did you say?” “ Yes, healthy.” 
“TI dinna comprehend. I have heard of a healthy man, 
and of a healthy morning, but never of a healthy book.” 


When Jenny Lind gave a concert to the Consumption 
Hospital, the proceeds of which amounted to £11,776 
15s. and were to be devoted to the completion of the 
building, Jerrold suggested that the new part of the hos- 
pital should be called “ The Nightingale’s Wing.” 


Crabb Robinson was speaking to Lamb of his first 
brief, when Lamb asked: “ Did you not exclaim, ‘Thou 
first great cause—least understood?’ ” 


Jerrold was seriously disappointed with a certain book 
written by one of his friends. This friend heard that 
Jerrold had expressed his disappointment, and questioned 
him: “I hear you said ——— was the worst book I ever 
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wrote.” ‘No, I didn’t,” came the answer; “I said it 
was the worst book anybody ever wrote.” 

Jerrold said to an ardent young gentleman who burned 
with a desire to see himself in print: “Be advised by 
me, young man—don’t take down the shutters before 
there is something in the window.” 

“T believe you have never heard me preach, Charles ?” 
said Coleridge, referring to the days of his Unitarian 
ministry. “Yes,” retorted Lamb; “ I—I—never heard 
you do anything else.” 

A certain lawyer was being discussed, when Douglas 
Jerrold remarked that he was a man who had studied his 
fellows as thieves study a house merely to take advantage 
of the weakest parts. 

On one occasion Lamb was invited to a party where 
the room was crowded with children. Their noise and 
tricks plagued him not a little, and at supper, when toasts 
were flying to and fro, he rose to propose the health of 
the “‘ m-much ca-ca-calumniated g-g-good King Herod!” 

“ Commentators,” said Jerrold, “are worthy folks who 
too often write on books as men write with diamonds on 
glass—obscuring light with scratches.” 

Lamb, dining with Tom Hood, was observed walking 
round the table, eying all the dishes. He told Mrs. 
Hood that he was trying to select a seat opposite some- 
thing that was difficult to carve, that he might take the 
trouble off her hands—and he deliberately placed him- 
self before a lobster salad, observing that was the thing. 

“Man,” said Jerrold, “owes two solemn debts—one 
to society and one to nature. It is only when he pays 
the second that he covers the first.” 

“T am born out of time,” said Lamb. “I have no 
conjecture what the present world calls delicacy. I 
thought Rosamund Gray was a pretty modest thing. 
Hessey assures me that the world would not bear it. I 
have lived to grow into an indecent character. When 
my sonnet was rejected I exclaimed: ‘Damn the age; 
I will write for antiquity!’ ” 

Jerrold said: “Ask a woman to a tea-party in the 
Garden of Eden, and she would draw up her eyelids and 
scream, ‘I can’t go without a new gown.’ ” 

A young aspirant te the poet’s bays had been visiting 
Charles Lamb, and on rising to leave had difficulty in 
opening the parlor door. “Ah,” said Charles Lamb, 
coming to his assistance, with a smile, “ you can unlock 
the springs of Helicon, but you cannot open the door.” 

Some one discussing ancestry said, that for himself he 
knew nothing of his ancestors, when Jerrold suggested 
to him that he should take the cuckoo for his crest, and 
“ Nothing” for his motto. 

A very matter-of-fact man was being discussed, when 
Jerrold summed up his characteristics, saying, “If you 
were to speak to him of Jacob’s ladder, he would at once 
ask the number of steps.” 

Of a mistaken philanthropist Jerrold said, he was “ so 
benevolent, so merciful a man—he would have held an 
umbrella over a duck ina shower of rain.” 

“Ask for nothing but what is right, and submit to 
nothing that is wrong,” was suggested by Douglas Jer- 
rold as a motto for every wise and free state. 
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The Vogue of the Sphinx....... Society's New Heroine....... Pall Mall Budget 
Why is it that, though every separate curl of a 
woman’s fringe will bristle with indignation if she be 
called strong-minded or plodding, only the mildest of 
simulated anger ruffles her brow if she be dubbed a flirt? 
The reason is, perhaps, not very far to seek; “ qui dit” 
flirt, “dit” a certain amount of attractiveness and fas- 
cination, with a spice of devilment not without its charm. 
And yet is there any creature more conventionally abused, 
more hardly done by, than the flirt? Her own sex is 
especially hard upon her—it says unpleasant things about 
unscrupulousness and heartlessness, and all sorts of other 
unamiable qualities. After all, it is somewhat unjust; 
who was it who said that “ Flirtation was the art of pull- 
ing the chestnuts out of the fire of love without burning 
one’s fingers ”—it’s hardly fair, surely, to grumble at the 
chestnuts because they are not “marrons glacés””—and 
because there is more charred husk about them than 
anything else? As a matter of fact, women hate a flirt 
because of her superior powers of attraction for the 
other sex; and men hate her—but, to quote our story- 
teller of the hour, “ that’s another story,” and more of it 
anon. The flirt herself is scarcely so much to blame as 
her less fascinating sisters would have it appear. Like 
the poet, she is born, not made—the real article, of 
course, not the base imitation which has neither science, 
nor art, nor natural talent. No; the flirt proper was a 
slayer of men in her nursery-days ; very possibly she was 
not as cherubically lovely as her sisters; nevertheless it 
was always she who wheedled her father’s friends out of 
the daintiest bonbons and the prettiest dolls when she sat 
upon their knees after dessert, and coaxed and teased, 
petted and pouted, “ just like a little woman, by Jove!” 
At the Christmas-parties in later years she was always 
the queen, and not one little heart under the Eton coat 
and diminutive shirt-front which did not thump harder 
as its owner approached her. At five, fifteen, or fifty 
the flirt proper will easily distance her sisters ; men gravi- 
tate to her naturally—not because of her beauty neces- 
sarily, nor because of her wit, but because of a nameless 
attraction, because of a power she has of being all things 
toallmen. For, look you! whatever her sisters may say 
to the contrary, a flirt is never a fool; possibly she may 
be profoundly ignorant of all the “ ’ologies,” the higher 
mathematics may be to her a sealed book—nay, she may 
have the merest nodding-acquaintance with the literature 
of her own country—nevertheless she is clever. She 
understands human nature; she knows its weaknesses, its 
foibles, its contradictions, and she plays a tune of her 
own making upon the clavecin of the masculine heart. 
Once in a while, perhaps, she may snap a cord and set 
the whole instrument hideously ajar; but, by the time 
the catastrophe has happened, she has usually spread 
her butterfly-wings and fluttered off to fresh fields. 
We have had the simple “ingénue,” Amelia Sedley 
and her sisters; they are dead and buried, voted tame 
and insipid. Becky Sharp and her host of unworthy 
imitators, with their schemes and their lies, and their 
ultimate discomfiture; they too have joined the great 
majority and passed into the realm of “ vieux jeu.” 
Nowadays it is the Sphinx who is the rage : the creature 
with unfathomable eyes and large aspirations, passionate 
impulses and pessimist tendencies ; a more or less happy 





combination of Schopenhauer and Musset, with a dash 
of Gyp’s flippancy thrown in. The heroine in vogue is 
an “ incomprise ” no longer of the Blanche Armory type, 
who, with her shrewd eye to the main chance, hurt 
nobody but herself, and imposed on few save the luckless 
Foker. The modern heroine is a somewhat more com- 
plicated person, whose most salient point, perhaps, is her 
absolute selfishness, her cynical disregard for the feelings 
of other people. According to our novelists, the great 
feminine cry of the age is “ Let me live my own life”; 
but, somehow or other, the lady generally confines her- 
self to her moaning. She never seems to go forth and 
give proof-positive of this overweening genius which 
places her at such an immeasurable distance from her 
commonplace surroundings. Why does not somebody 
give us a story in which this new development of the 
feminine constitution does something besides declare that 
she means to? As a matter of fact, the Sphinx is get- 
ting a little bit of a nuisance, as everything must if run 
too far to earth; in much the same way as the muscular 
Christian of a couple of decades ago became an unutter- 
able bore. By the way, how very markedly the hero has 
of late been forced to stand aside for the heroine. Why 
is this? Because of the notoriously complicated moral 
constitution of the latter, or because of the increasing 
number of lady novelists and the alleged difficulty in the 
drawing of a hero by a woman? It is very hard to say. 
Judging, too, from the class of girl whose mental dissec- 
tion forms the theme of most modern novels, some other 
word should be found to designate the principal charac- 
ter. Dr. Johnson’s definition of a “heroine” would 
scarcely meet the requirements of a “ Paula Tanqueray.” 


The Passing of the Chaperon.......Mrs. Linton's Views....... Boston Herald 

The chaperon is a comparatively new American insti- 
tution, but she is a firmly settled one. She came, not 
because the lack of chivalry in American men made 
her presence necessary, but because social conditions 
changed, English fashions were followed, and the 
growth of towns into cities made the freedoms of the 
smaller community impossibl2 in the larger one. But 
now we are surprised by a loud lament from England to 


‘the effect that the chaperon is a declining institution. The 


deepest wail comes from Mrs. Lynn Linton, who mourns 
through two solid columns of The Queen, yet has to 
admit that “the new code of unrestricted freedom 
pleases all but the cool-headed bystander. Mothers 
and chaperons who have left off dancing and flirting on 
their own account, and who have nothing but the spirit 
of duty to keep them awake till the ball is over, are glad 
to be rid of their irksome responsibilities. Young ladies 
whose spirits run high, and whose ideas of the permitted 
are as large as their discretion is small, are glad to be 
decorated with ‘the key of the fields.’ And men, whose 
nature it is to profit by occasion and spell opportunity 
without a hitch, are in their turn well satisfied with the 
new order, which makes chaperonage unnecessary.” 
Mrs. Linton says that hitherto it has been the custom 
in all civilized countries for mothers to be responsible for 
the wise walking of their daughters in health, morals, 
manners and social bearing. In England it was not 
considered good style, to say nothing stronger, that a 
girl should be seen in public alone with a young man 
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unaccompanied by an elder or a married woman as chap- 
eron. The mother who could have suffered this gross 
breach of good manners and proper conduct would have 
been severely handled by gossips, and the fair fame of 
the girl herself would have received a smirch which it 
would have been a work of some little trouble to clear 
away. ‘ But now,” exclaims horrified Mrs. Linton, “we 
see our young friends, in all the freshness of their igno- 
rance and inexperience, streaming about the world with 
young men, unchaperoned by friend or mother, and 
thrown into the hands of those who certainly were never 
consecrated by nature or society for so delicate a hold- 
ing. Left to the guidance of their own sweet wills, 
these girls soon lose all that bloom which was once the 
most beautiful attribute of maidenhood, and the peaches 
in the basket are rubbed, if not speckled. Old-fashioned 
women look on aghast at the breadth and the length of the 
tether allowed the young girls of the present day. Even 
to those kindly old souls whose faith in human goodness 
forbids them to imagine that grave mischief will be the 
bitter fruit of this untoward seed, the whole thing seems 
calculated to do irrevocable harm to the best traditions 
of womanhood. There is a mental hoydenishness worse 
than the romping freedoms of the Misses Flamborough, 
and the absence of check leads to want of reserve 
in more ways than one. The talk of the unchaperoned 
is not always as refined as might be wished.” 

Mrs. Linton admits that the increased number of 
women who are engaged in various branches of work 
alters the matter somewhat, but says that there are thou- 
sands ef other girls for whose lack of chaperonage there 
is no such excuse. The highest bred, she claims, do not 
allow their unmarried daughters to enjoy this gypsy-like 
liberty, but many well-bred gentlewomen of the upper 
middle-class do. ‘‘ Most of us,” she says, “have that 
drop of gypsy blood which loves freedom and is irked 
by conventional restrictions; and one of the great aims 
of social life is to tame this natural rebelliousness. From 
the first moment, when those wandering fingers of Mas- 
ter Baby make for the sugar-bowl, even to the last of his 
mortal life, he has to learn self-restraint, and apply the 
lesson practically. And how it has come about that our 
girls, of all the various members of the social body, 
should be the ones without the curb to which others 
have to submit is a problem.” Yet it doesn’t seem such 
a problem after all, for Mrs. Linton remarks that “ they 
say” the new custom comes from America, and she adds: 
“So be it.” Her account of the reasons why young 
Americans of the feminine gender dwell in the outer 
darkness of an unchaperoned estate is interesting. “In 
America,” she says, “as in all young countries, work has 
been the master rule of life. There was no leisure class, 
no rich, highly cultivated mirrors “f fashions and arbiters 
of elegancies. All had to work to live, and the women 
with the rest. Also there were no inherited faction 
fights. The first settlers were men of one mind, and 
Guelph and Ghibeline were unknown. Consequently, 
save for the Indians, the women were safe from insult. 
The law-abiding spirit of the community made protec- 
tion unnecessary, and when the settlers pushed out into 
the wilder districts, where dangers from Indians and 
wild beasts were of the natural condition of things, the 
women had to learn the art of self-defense when out in 
the open unattended, and to bide chiefly at home for 
safety. By degrees the more thrifty and the more for- 
tunate amassed money. The children received a better 
education. The daughters grew to be ashamed of their 
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mothers. The parents were homely: the girls refined: 
the young men held even step with the girls, and the 
sympathies of culture overcame those of blood and race. 
Then the girls threw off the chaperonage of their moth- 
ers, launched out into society for which they were not 
fitted, saw their young men alone, and the caretaking of 
the old system vanished into smoke.” 

This, according to Mrs. Linton, is the historic origin 
of the freedom of American girls. To this she adds the 
chivalry induced by the former scarcity of women. But 
she says that English society has none of these features, 
and that to adopt the girlish freedom which has sprung 
from them is as contrary to nature as it would be to 
adopt the harem or the indolent nonchalance of the South. 
“Our unchaperoned girls,” she concludes, “are con- 
spicuous for their ill-breeding and for their want of 
courtesy, their want of all maidenly shyness and sweet 
reserve and their masculine aplomb and indifference to 
forms. Everything once considered essentially feminine 
is thrown to the winds, and things which were looked on 
as style so bad as to insure social ostracism, are now the 
current order of the day. Once, and not so very long 
ago either, the outside of the omnibus stamped ’Arriet 
for what she was. Now the inside is reserved for chap- 
pies and old ladies. Soon we shall have our female 
outsiders smoking, just as the few men do whom they 
suffer to sit there. Once no lady would have suffered 
her daughter to go to a doctor, a dentist, a hairdresser, 
a lawyer alone. Now the girls swarm in offices and 
private rooms where the mother would be emphatically 
one too many, and the idea of chaperonage be scouted 
as an insult to mature understandings. Doubtless there 
are many, many girls among the unchaperoned whe are 
quite capable of taking care of themselves—girls whose 
essential purity is so bright and shining as to be their 
own safeguard—but there are also many who are not of 
this type. And all men are not honorable gentlemen. 
But, setting aside the graver aspects for the more trivial, 
there is a marked falling off in manners among the un- 
chaperoned. The bold swagger of the girls is matched 
by the lounging nonchalance of the young men. Chiv- 
alry and courtesy are both at a discount, and things 
which were as the very lifeblood of decorum are now 
held as ridiculous and ‘sticky.’ The hail-fellow-well-met 
kind of manner which now obtains is as inimical to re- 
finement as to decorum. The pendulum has swung the 
other way, and the coarseness of modern unreserve 
about equals the former folly of prudish affectation.” 





Beauty's Debt to Invention.......... Rene Bache.......... Boston Transcript 

Vanity furnishes the inspiration for many of the 
inventions shown at the Patent Office. One of the 
latest of this sort is a mask of very thin rubber, designed 
to be worn on the face at night. It causes profuse per- 
spiration, which washes impurities out of the skin and 
makes the complexion clearer. Sun-tan is quickly 
removed, so it is claimed. Another device, for pro- 
ducing dimples, is a woman’s idea. It is a wire mask, 
likewise to be put on when going tobed. Byan arrange- 
ment of screws, pencils of wood, very blunt, are made 
to press upon the cheeks and chin at the points where 
dimples are desired. Uncomfortable? Why, of course. 
But, as the French say, it is worth while to suffer for 
beauty’s sake. Inventions are on record at the Patent 
Office for supplying pretty nearly every part of the female 
form divine. Though a woman may have no more 
figure than a broomstick, she can be transformed into a 





veritable Juno, so far as outward appearances go, by 
means of these devices. False busts, hips and calves 
are made of rubber, to be blown up like balloons, and 
in many other styles, while the young lady of build 
hopelessly skeletonesque may procure a complete stuffed 
jacket which fills out her shape at every point@o the 
extent requisite for counterfeiting desirable embonpoint. 
If one is so unfortunate as to lack a nose, he can 
obtain a false one of papier maché artfully enamelled to 
imitate the skin One kind of imitation proboscis is 
attached to a spectacle frame, so that the owner puts 
on his counterfeit nasal organ in adjusting his glasses. 
Yet another style is intended to be painted at intervals. 
When it gets shabby the wearer has merely to go to 
some capable artist and have it touched up with water 
colors. Several applications have been made for patents 
on processes for setting diamonds in the teeth—the front 
teeth, of course—holes being drilled to receive the gems. 
Such ornaments must have rather a ghastly effect, one 
would think. Dental surgeons have patented processes 
for imitating gold fillings in false teeth. This is done 
by burnishing gold foil upon them in the manner com- 
monly termed “fire gilding.” Nobody would be likely 
to suspect that grinders showing plain signs of repair 
were artificial. A very curious invention is a device for 
keeping the mouth open while singing. ‘Teachers of 
vocal music have had trouble as to this point with their 
pupils; but it may be obviated by employing the con- 
trivance described, which has a spring and may be set 
so as to expand the jaws at any angle desired. Speak- 
ing of the mouth and teeth reminds one of a patent that 
was granted only two years ago on an ordinary corn- 
cob of the pattern familiar in nature. Covered with 
corundum paste, it was to be used for polishing dental 
plates. The notion of getting a patent on one of God 
Almighty’s own corn-cobs seems rather absurd. But 
many queer things have slipped through the great bureau 
of inventions, owing to carelessness. In 1878, for 
example, exclusive rights were granted in a process 
which consisted of nothing more than punching pin- 
holes in hen’s eggs. ‘This device was for the purpose of 
letting the inclosed gas out of preserved eggs, to pre- 
vent them from exploding when boiled. A patent 
applied for, but not granted, was for using corn-husks 
as wrappers for bottles. This was to be done by remov- 
ing the ear from the husk without disturbing the integrity 
of the latter unnecessarily and putting the bottle in its 
place. Besides making an excellent wrapper, the husk 
serves as a disguise desirable in prohibition communities. 
Masculine vanity is concerned in the genesis of about 
eighty patents for various kinds of mustache guards. 
Some of these contrivances take the form of metal at- 
tachments for the cup or glass. One such isa gold plate, 
with a spring, which may be fastened to any drinking 
vessel at a moment’s notice. Another is specially de- 
signed for beer glasses. A tube connecting with it goes 
down deep into the beer, so that the mustached drinker 
is able to avoid the foam. Similar devices are applied 
to spoons. Other guards are to be worn like spectacles 
somewhat, with wires to pass back of the ears of the 
wearer and hold them on. The shield for the mustache 
is of gold or silver, or of fine gold wire net. More 
simple is a pair of wire springs in the shape of a helix, 
one of which is made to encircle each wing of the 
hirsute ornament, keeping it away from the mouth. In 
buying any cosmetic it is safest to select a patented arti- 
cle, because Uncle Sam will not grant such rights for 
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any article that is injurious. That is one reason why 
most makers of such preparations keep their composi- 
‘tions secret and content themselves with trade marks 
and labels. The protection accorded by law to a label 
or trade mark may be perpetuated indefinitely by regis- 
tration, whereas a patent can only be extended by act of 
Congress. The rules of the Patent Office reject all that 
is “injurious to the well-being or sound morals of so- 
ciety.” A patented cosmetic is good to purchase because 
it has been analyzed by skilled Government chemists and 
has stood the requisite test of novelty and usefulness. 





The Code of Honor among Women.......++++++00+++ The London Spectator 

Lady Constance Lytton, in a recent newspaper arti- 
cle, lays down two propositions which will be received, 
we think, by her own sex with something of surprise. 
She says women have no code of honor, and therefore 
when they are not dishonorable are more deserving of 
honor, because no external pressure compels them, but 
only their own goodness. Except on one rather restricted 
point, we may venture to doubt whether either proposi- 
tion is well founded. We fancy women are at least as 
honorable as men, and that they are kept honorable by a 
code at least as severe as that which presses upon the 
other sex. This is certainly true, and is, we fancy, 
admitted by Lady Constance Lytton to be true, as 
regards the weightier matters of the law. Upon their 
own especial point of honor, women are admitted to be 
better than men, and they are kept so, not only by the 
teaching of ages and of religion, but by a code sup- 
ported by both sexes which presses upon them in many 
cases with even frightful severity. They are never for- 
given by their own sex for a breach of their cardinal 
law, and the apparent forgiveness in occasional cases of 
the other is deeply flavored with contempt. If they 
yield, again, to a temptation which should be stronger 
with them than with men, the temptation to relieve ner- 
vous suffering by drink, they are denounced with a bit- 
terness hardly expended on any vice, and almost inex- 
plicable, except upon the theory that men always associ- 
ate drink in women with unchastity—a belief which 
seems to have descended through all the ages. The 
code in this case has been as rigid as iron, and except 
in the lowest classes of Northern races, it has done its 
work so perfectly that over-indulgence in drinking may 
be said throughout the world, outside Polynesia, to be a 
purely masculine vice. 

As regards all forms of pecuniary temptation, except 
one, the writer would certainly say that women are 
greatly more honorable than men. It may be only an 
individual experience, but he has found them much 
more reluctant to borrow; and when they have bor- 
rowed, much more rigid, though not, it is true, more 
punctual, in repaying. The trusteeship of two thousand 
years has, in fact, drilled them into an appreciation of 
the duty of paying, which the opposite sex can hardly 
be said to possess, the absolutely upright man usually 
displaying his uprightness by an abstinence even from 
requests for loans. The woman who is lax in pecuniary 
affairs is almost invariably without any principle at all. 
In this case, too, the code presses sharply the woman 
who borrows and pays not, again being held by her sis- 
ters to be an offender with whom it is safest to have as 
little intercourse as possible. The single exception is 
gaming. The writer never knew a female gamester, but 
he cannot resist the universal testimony that where she 
exists at all, the woman who games is less likely to pay 
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up than the man; and that the opinion of her own sex, 
though it would not condone her offense, would be far 
less hard than the judgment of men on men for the 
same delinquency. The woman, in fact, cannot be rea- 
soned out of a conviction that a game is a game and 
nothing else, and that non-payment is rather a breach of 
social conventions than of laws without which society 
could not continue to exist. She does not see, as a man 
does, the treachery involved in failing to pay a bet, 
and therefore, regarding it as a trifle, is trivial in her 
judgment of its turpitude. In the great majority of grave 
cases, however, women are at least as honorable as 
men, and help with all their hearts to maintain a much 
severer code. The point at which women seem to us to 
fail most in “honor,” is in controversy. They are always 
seizing small advantages, evading direct issues, gliding 
away under cover of personalities. If they dispute with 
men in particular, they take advantage of their sex with 
unblushing audacity, and, when defeated, assail a foe 
with sarcasm because they know that he will not retort. 
It is simply impossible for a man to argue with a woman 
about women’s rights, for instance, without retreating 
defeated, because he cannot in courtesy use the strong 
arguments which are on his tongue’s tip. She will ask 
him in triumph whether men and women are not equal, 
knowing well that the man who will bluntly say “ No” 
is hardly to be found, and that if by misadventure he 
appeared, she would have a perfect refuge in an offended 
silence. It will be generations before the New Educa- 
tion cures women of that trick, which is as much opposed 
to the code of intellectual honor maintained by men as 
the baseness implied in Lady Constance Lytton’s illus- 
tration is to their code of social ethics. Let Lady 
Constance Lytton cure her sex of that, and she will have 
done more towards winning them the suffrage—if she 
wishes them to enjoy that dangerous privilege—than all 
the lecturers who infest the platform, and who fancy, 
because never answered, that triumph is near at hand. 





Whistler's Dining-Room........ A Symphony in Color....... New York Herald 

The time was when, for some inscrutable reason, peo- 
ple furnished their dining-rooms in the most sombre and 
heavy style, unconsciously associating the partaking of 
good cheer with the unwindowed halls of the feudal 
lords, where guests were bidden be merry at the point 
of the sword and forced to be jovial in spite of unpro- 
pitious environments. The day of the gloomy dining- 
room has, however, gone by, and gone, we trust, to stay. 
Whistler set the new example of “sweetness and light ” 
for this room when he decorated the dining-room of his 
London house in blue and yellow, and when he covered 
the walls of the banqueting-room in the famous pre- 
Raphaelite mansion of Leland’s with straggling peacock 
feathers. Conservatives who had been brought up to 
eat their heavy roasts in a heavier dining-room of time- 
blackened oak, hung round with the portraits of the 
heaviest of beefeaters, held up their hands in holy horror; 
but the young householders, always the radicals of 
reform, hailed his innovation as a “symphony in blue 
and yellow.” Surely there could be no cheerier room than 
this daringly original color-study of his. The walls are 
an unbroken surface of greenish blue from top to bottom, 
there being neither frieze nor dado. There is a cornice 
painted in horizontal stripes of dark green and lemon. 
The door, ceiling, chair-boards and high wooden mantel 
are all of vivid lemon. The fireplace is tiled with lemon 
colored tiles with blue borders. There are rows of 
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shelves on each side of the fireplace, also painted yellow 
and filled with odd specimens of old blue china. The 
curtains are of fine white linen embroidered in different 
shades of yellow silk, and the panes are small Queen 
Anne lozenges, diamond shaped, framed in yellow. 
Inste#t of a mantel-glass he has an array of Japanese 
curios, of which he is especially fond, ranged on the 
shelves. Opposite the mantel there hang suspended 
from the ceiling two blue porcelain pots, each holding a 
yellow primrose. The room is very large, and though 
the master who presides in it is an artist, there are no 
pictures on the walls, his idea being to keep up the yel- 
low and blue scheme throughout. He is also able to 
carry it into details by having his whole china service 
for the table of old blue and the wine-glasses of yellow 
Murano or Venetian glass. Some one who saw this 
room has said Ruskin would graphically describe it 
as being “ radiantly clean.” 

This idea of Whistler’s is especially adaptable to 
small dining-rooms, such as we usually find in the aver- 
age city-house, becauge both blue and yellow give an 
impression of space and roominess. In carrying it out 
the cost will depend entirely upon the materials used, 
though the artistic effect cannot be lost even if one ad- 
heres to the lowest price list. The walls. may be 
painted, papered, or kalsomined, and one may always 
find plenty of pretty blueware in all sorts of shapes. 
Neither will it be difficult to have a daffodil perennially 
blooming in the hanging pots, for the Japanese sacred 
lily is exactly like the English daffodil, blossoming in 
six weeks after planting the bulb, and may be bought 
for a trifle from any florist. Scarcely any shade of 
yellow but lemon could be used so lavishly without 
seeming garish, yet that particular shade is extremely 
beautiful when true, as the artists say. A dining-room 
decorated in this manner does not call for antique oak 
furniture, but real yellow oak, ash or pine to be in 
keeping. More pretentious than this scheme was the 
dining-room Whistler re-decorated for his friend Leland, 
and which was the cause of breaking the friendship 
between those fellow artists, also driving to insanity 
the original designer. For this costly dining-room the 
famous impressionist was requested to paint a panel- 
picture for over the mantel. He painted a Japanese 
girl in a pink gown in his most successful manner. The 
young designer who then took the room in charge sent 
to Spain and had made the costliest kind of mural work 
in embossed leather after antique designs, considering, 
when the room was finished to his liking, that his repu- 
tation was forever established. Whistler dropped in 
one day, fancied that his esthetic Jap looked a little 
forlorn, and began carelessly painting peacock feathers 
here and there over the leather till the beauty grew and 
grew, and finally there was no leather to be seen. Pea- 
cock feathers are said to bring bad luck, anyhow, so in 
choosing between the two Whistleresque dining-rooms 
the blue and yellow one is the happier selection. If 
around the walls of this one two picture rails are 
fastened, just close enough together to hold a row of 
willow-ware breakfast-plates between them, such a frieze 
will certainly give a quaintly pretty finish, and if against 
the side wall there is hung one of those boudoir clocks 
in blue Dresden china on a brass chain it gives quite a 
fetching touch to the room. Above all, make the win- 
dows as attractive as possible. Have on the sill some 
large Leeds pots, filled with growing palms, and rows of 
side brackets up the sashes holding trailing vines of smilax. 
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Banquet Customs....H. Blummer....Home Life of Ancient Greeks (Cassell) 

Generally speaking, in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
there was a great deal of simple and pleasant social 
intercourse; friends were invited without ceremony, dur- 
ing the course of the day, to come to the evening meal. 
If they did not appear at the appointed hour, the meal 
began without them, and if the guest put in his appear- 
ance later on, this was regarded as a matter of course. 
It seems not to have been unusual to go even uninvited 
to the meal or to the symposium which followed it, and 
one of the speakers in Plato’s Symposium suggests the 
following version of a line in Homer : 

‘‘ To the feasts of the good, the good unbidden go.” 
Sometimes idle fellows, such as the parasites who were 
always hunting for a dinner, made too liberal use of this 
hospitality, or persons made their appearance who did 
not suit with the rest of the company and would have 
disturbed the general harmony. In such cases the 
doorkeeping-slave received the order to send away cer- 
tain persons, saying, “My master is not at home,” or 
else, “ He has already retired to rest.” 

The usual course of proceedings at one of these 
banquets was as follows: The invited guests, who, 
according to custom, had previously attended the bath, 
first took their places, sitting on the couches placed 
ready for them. The slaves of the host, or even of the 
guests, who often brought them to help wait at table, 
then took off their masters’ sandals or shoes, and as the 
dust of the street might have soiled their feet, which 
were but slightly protected by the soles, these were 
washed once more by the slaves, a proceeding which 
was the more necessary, as in lying down they often 
rested on couches covered with very valuable coverlets. 
Hereupon he lay down, as a rule, two guests on one 
sofa; but the monuments often show us three, or even 
more, persons on a single couch, and we cannot always 
determine with certainty whether the artist has adhered 
to the actual practice or introduced arbitrary changes of 
his own. In lying down, they rested on their left elbow 
or on numerous cushions at their back; the right arm 
was left free, in order to take the food from the table 
and reach it to the mouth; but plates, dishes, cups, etc., 
were also taken in the left hand. When the guests had 
all lain down and washed their hands in bowls handed 
round for the purpose, the little three-legged dining- 
tables were brought in, which were always a little lower 
than the sofas. On these the food was arranged in 
dishes or plates and always cut up small, for forks were 
never used at table, but only in the kitchen by the cooks 
for carving the meat, whilst the guests made use, instead, 
of a spoon or sometimes of a piece of bread hollowed 
out, and very seldom used a knife. Table-cloths and 
napkins were unknown; the place of the latter was 
taken by soft dough, on which the fingers were rubbed. 
At large banquets sometimes towels and water for wash- 
ing the hands were handed round between the courses, 
and this was always done at the end of a meal. The 
practice of using the fingers for eating made this 
prototype of our finger-bowls indispensable. 

Luxurious living, which was, of course, unknown at 
Sparta, was far less common at Athens, too, than in many 
other Greek States, such as Thessaly, and, in particular, 
Sicily and Magna Grecia. In these places the gastro- 


nomic art was cultivated to a high degree, and there were 
books in which the various kinds of joints and ragouts, 
fishes and sweets, etc., were enumerated in verse, some- 
times in a comic manner and sometimes with due 
seriousness. The Bceotians, on the other hand, had a 
bad name for consuming great quantities of food, and 
this of a coarse description. At Athens, in the classic 
period, meals were, as a rule, simple and modest. In the 
various descriptions of banquets handed down to us by 
different writers,no mention is ever made of the cooking, 
and the simplicity of Plato’s meals may be inferred from 
the somewhat malicious remark commonly made that 
those who dined with Plato would be in excellent health 
and appetite next morning. 

The meat most in use was that of the sacrificial ani- 
mals, especially oxen, sheep, goats and swine; this last 
was very popular, both roast and salted or smoked, and 
was also used for sausages. The ancients were ac- 
quainted with various kinds of sausages; we find allu- 
sions to these even in Homer; they were also acquainted 
with the practice of adulterating them by introducing 
the flesh of dogs or asses. In poultry they had fowls, 
ducks, geese, quails and also wild birds, such as par- 
tridges and wood pigeons; the special favorites were 
thrushes, which were a very popular dainty in the poultry 
market, where dishonest poulterers blew the birds up in 
order to make them seem fatter and in better condition. 
A favorite kind of game was hare, which is very fre- 
quently mentioned ; they even had a proverb, “ To live 
in the midst of roast hare,” which means to be ina land 
of plenty. Fish, too, was eaten in great quantities. In 
the Homeric period the taste for it did not yet exist, but 
in later times it was very much sought after. A special 
delicacy was eels from Lake Copais, which are often 
mentioned, and were favorites with all the Athenian 
gourmets. Otherwise, sea-fish was preferred to fresh- 
water fish, and there seems no end to the various kinds 
mentioned, which were also prepared in many different 
ways. The inexhaustible wealth of the neighboring sea 
permitted even the poor people to have fish in plenty; in 
particular, the delicate sardines, which were caught in 
the harbor of Phalerum, and which were cheap and also 
quickly prepared, formed an important article of food 
for the Athenians. ‘There were also great quantities of 
salt and smoked fish, which were prepared in the large 
smoking establishments of the Black Sea and on the coast 
of Spain and brought by traders to Greece. The salted 
tunnies, herrings, etc., were excellent and also cheap, 
and, therefore, very common as food for the people. In 
the houses of the richer classes the finer kinds were also 
used—various sorts of fish sauces, caviar, oysters, turtles, 
etc., which added to the variety of the bills of fare and 
could satisfy even the daintiest palates. 

Under the heading of vegetable food, we must first of 
all consider bread and porridge. The kinds of grain 
chiefly used were wheat and barley, as well as spelt ; rye 
was not cultivated in Greece, and rye bread was regarded 
as food for barbarians. Bread was chiefly made of 
wheat, and was white or brown, according to the greater 
or less addition of bran and the finer quality of flour. 
But the common people did not eat much wheaten bread; 
the chief daily food of the poorer people was a kind of 
barley cake, called maza, a sort of porridge, which was 
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moistened and dissolved in water, and of which there 
were various kinds with different savory additions. 
This porridge seems to have resembled the podenta still 
used in the South, but was prob. bly not much eaten 
by the richer classes. They had also green vegetables 
and salads, asparagus, radishes, mushrooms, lentils, peas, 
lupins, etc. These leguminous vegetables supplied 
nourishing fare for poor people, and were therefore sold 
by street cooks hot from the fire at alow price. We find 
even in antiquity the fondness for onions and garlic still 
shown by southern nations, and these were eaten raw 
with bread. Besides salt, pepper, and vinegar, various 
spices were used to flavor the dishes, such as sesame, 
coriander, caraway, mustard, etc., and also silphium, 
which was much sought after, but very expensive, and 
was imported from Cyrene, but could no longer be 
.obtained at the beginning of the Christian era. Olive oil 
“was used for cooking. 

The second course, which played an important part 
at large dinners, consisted of cheese (butter was not in 
use for food), all kinds of fruits and cakes. Athens was 
especially distinguished for its cakes, because the 
excellent honey of Hymettus supplied good material for 
it; confectioners knew how to make the most various 
kinds of cakes, and often produced them in shapes of 
animals, human beings and other objects. 

It is commonly supposed that the Greeks did not 
drink at all during their meals, but this is an untenable 
opinion. The great number of salt or highly spiced 
dishes which they had, must of necessity have induced 
thirst. In fact, many allusions in the writers show us 
that some drinking went on during dinner, but in a very 
moderate degree when compared with the symposium 
which followed the meal, and only with a view to 
quenching thirst. In any case, when the last ccurse was 
brought in they took a draught of unmixed wine in 
honor of the “ good genius.” ‘Then the tables were 
taken away, and, if no drinking-party followed, the 
guests arose from their couches after once more washing. 





Wonders of Cheap Cooking........ Edward Atkinson........... Boston Herald 

I propose to deal with an abuse which costs more than 
a protective tariff does even if that cost be measured at 
the highest sum ever alleged by the most bigoted free 
trader; which costs more than the loss that would ensue 
from the adoption of absolute free trade according to 
the measure of the most earnest protectionist ; a waste 
greater than that caused by monetary disturbance ; an 
abuse which is one of the main causes of intemperance 
and the principal cause of dyspepsia. I propose to deal 
again with reform in the domestic kitchen, the abuse of 
fuel and the waste of food. The food, fuel and liquor 
bill of the people of this country is not less than six bil- 
lion dollars a year ($6,000,000,000), A quarter part at 
least of the food and fuel are wasted in bad buying and 
bad cooking. If this waste could be saved and the same 
money spent for shelter or housing, the cvil of the slums 
would be surmounted and the rooms occupied for dwell- 
ing places would be double. Under the ordinary con- 
ditions of life the unemployed consist mainly of the 
incapable or the willfully idle, who are not willing to 
accept the conditions of life as they find them, and who 
put the blame of their condition on everybody except the 
right body, that is, themselves. At the present time 


there are, unfortunately, a great many intelligent people 
who are, for the time being, among the unemployed, and 
io them I will address myself. 


Some time ago I stated 
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and gave proof that an intell'gent person could buy all 
the food that is required for complete nutrition at the 
stan. rd of a German soldier in active service, or at the 
true standard of a workman in Boston, at the retail shops 
in Boston, at a cost for the food material of one dollar 
per week. I am now prepared to prove that complete 
nutrition, consisting of meat, grain and vegetables, can 
be purchased at retail prices in Boston at the present 
time at a cost of not over ten cents a day or seventy 
cents a week. I am now about to give instructions for 
providing cooking apparatus with which this supply 
of food material may be converted into nutritious and 
appetizing food in any room anywhere, or even out of 
doors sheltered from the wind, with a common hand- 
lamp as the source of heat, and with an expenditure of 
oil not exceeding one pint a day. I cannot give the 
exact eost of buying this apparatus, but any person of 
ordinary capacity can prepare the materials and put 
together this kind of cooking apparatus,’ without the 
lamp, for less than two dollars. I shall next describe an 
apparatus, that would require the services of a tinman to 
make it more perfect, after I have given instructions. 

Moreover, the process of cooking that I shall describe 
requires no other instructions than those that will be 
given in this connection. The art of making bread and 
of cooking meat and vegetables is one of the simplest, 
provided the cooking apparatus is fit to be used. Nearly 
all the mystery in cooking by common methods consists 
in overcoming the unsuitable quality of the cooking 
stove and of the coal. The whole secret of applying 
heat in the process of cooking is to be found in the fact 
that heat can be boxed up. Heat can be put through a 
hole into the inside of a paper stable bucket reversed 
ovér the hole, or it can be put into a box made of non- 
heat-conducting material lined with tin, put over the hole 
in the table through which the heat is sent from the top 
of the lamp chimney. The rule is in proportion to the 
width of the lamp wick; so high, so much heat. Any- 
body can find out how much heat is needed, and any- 
body of ordinary capacity can bake, and roast, and broil, 
and simmer, and stew anything and everything in the 
best way, so as to develop the special flavor of each 
particular kind of food. The only difficulty in this mat- 
ter is to make people believe this statement. Up to a 
recent time I could only make these assertions in con- 
nection with my Aladdin oven, of which the cost is 
greater than I wish it were; but now, at the risk of 
checking the very limited sale of the Aladdin oven, I 
propose to give away the leading idea on which that 
oven is based, so that it can be applied at a very little 
cost by anybody who chooses to try the experiment. 
The work that can be done in the way that I shall pres- 
ently describe is not quite as good, not quite as free 
from accident, not quite as free from danger of smoke, 
and not quite equal to the work that can be done in the 
Aladdin oven, but yet much better than the work that 
can be done on a stove by anyone but a professed cook. 
I may be a uttle more canny than generous. In giving 
away the one idea I may lead some people to come up 
to the standard of the Aladdin oven, which is better, who 
never would if they were called upon to spend thirty 
dollars in the first instance. The latest testimony on the 
merits of the Aladdin oven came to me from a gentle- 
man who said that his wife had come to the conclusion 
“ that life was a great deal simpler and easier with the 
Aladdin oven without a cook than it ever had been in 
her experience with a cook and without the oven.” 
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I will now describe the simplest form of an oven in 
which almost any kind of cooking can be done. Make 
a four-legged table about eighteen inches,),gh, without 
any top; get a sheet of galvanized iron ox tin, two feet 
square or a little more; round off the corners or turn 
them down; have a round hole two and one half 
inches iu diameter cut in the middle, and put on that 
sheet of metal for the top of the table. It may buckle 
and it had better be supported with two iron rods, one 
on each side of the hole in the middle. A lamp of the 
Bradley & Hubbar type, central duct, with a wick one 
and one half inches in diameter. Get two strips of tile 
or soapstone, four or five inches long, one inch wide and 
half an inch thick. Set one on each side of the hole on 
the top of the table. On these strips lay a whole tile 
or brick. Light the lamp, set it on a block underneath, 
so that the top of the chimney will just come into the 
hole without making the lamp smoke, Cut off one 
third nart of a flour barrel, better yet, one half part of a 
clean, new oil barrel or beer barrel, of a little large size, 
which is made of thicker material; if necessary, run a 
strip of tin around the edge or put on a hoop close to 
the edge to hold it firm and tight; then place it closed 
end upward on the table over the hole. There you 
have an oven, or there you have a box in which you 
can box up the heat which comes from the lamp. Put 
in your cooking vessels, one on the brick, and set others 
around the side—the lamp will do the rest. That is 
the simplest thing. But the heat does not circulate as 
well as it might, and the bread or other food will be 
cooked harder on the bottom than it will be on the top. 
Get a tinman to make a tin tube, open over the hole, 
closed at the top, with side openings underneath the 


top. Put the heat up through that tube, and it will be 
diffused through the middle of the oven with substan- 


tial uniformity. As the tube will only extend up mid- 
way, dishes can be placed on the shelf on top that are 
to be cooked quickly. The most perfect broiling can 
be done on a grill placed in a pan on the top of this 
tube. I do not recommend working the half barrel for 
night work unless lined with metal inside. It might 
possibly be set on fire inside. This is not probable, 
and in using a half barrel for this purpose I could see 
no sign of scorching ; but it is better to keep on the safe 
side. In order to make the work more complete and 
quicker, I have used the half of a sugar barrel over the 
half of a flour barrel, so as to get a double wall. That 
is a rough and ready apparatus that can be got up 
quickly at a very little cost, and which may be used in 
the house, in the woods, in camp, or anywhere else. 

A more perfect apparatus consists of a box of any 
given size made of slabs of carbonate of magnesia, of 
which steam-pipe coverings are made. Messrs. Night- 
ingale & Childs have made three boxes lined with tin of 
this material for my experiments, and I myself am 
amazed with the perfection of the work and the ease and 
simplicity of cooking under this box. Of course the 
lamp must be kept in good order so asnot to smoke and 
give off an odor of kerosene oil, because in this appara- 
tus there is a direct communication between the cooking 
space and the top of the lamp chimney which does not 
exist in the Aladdin oven. Another simple apparatus is 
nearly as effective as either of the others. Take either 
a large stable bucket made of indurated fibre, or a wash- 
tub of the kind known as paper tubs and pails. Have 
either the pail or the washtub lined with tin; either one 
when reversed makes a most effective and excellent oven. 
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Having some friends who were curious about the matter 
coming to dine last week, I charged an oven made of a 
stable bucket with six pounds of meat and vegetable 
stew, three pwands of New England brown bread in two 
jars and two pounds of hominy and raisin pudding in 
two jars; all were cooked together under the same 
bucket. The total weight of cooked food was over ten 
pounds, and the cost of the whole was thirty cents. 
There was enough for a very hearty meal for eight 
persons. ‘The meat was shin beef, the time of cooking 
five hours—sufficient to make shin about as tender as 
tenderloin steak. 

We now come to the question of the cost of nutrition 
in the city of Boston. The American standard of nutri- 
tion for a war man—which is substantially that of the 
German soldier in active service, with a little more fat— 
must Contain starch, fat and protien or the nitrogenous 
element in certain proportions: 450 grams of the starchy 
material, 100 grams of fat and 100 grams of the ritro- 
genous element. That means about a pound and a 
half in all of the solid material of food, dry weight. In 
my book on the Science of Nutrition, published by Dam- 
rell & Upham, this whole subject is fully explained. It 
would take too much space to go into the science to any 
great extent in this article. Suffice it, that an unem- 
ployed man or woman who has time enough to look 
about and who will go down to the Quincy market or to 
the beef market below, can buy shin beef at two and 
one half cents a pound, other of the tougher and coarser 
pieces of beef, as well as of mutton, at three to five 
cents a pound. On this basis a dietary might be made 
up consisting of twelve ounces of flour, four ounces of 
oatmeal or cornmeal, two ounces of beef suet or oleo- 
margarine of good quality, one ounce of sugar, five 
ounces of potatoes, four ounces of onions, beets, turnips, 
etc.; sixteen ounces of shin of beef, including bone; two 
ounces of bacon or salt pork. A careful person might 
buy this quantity at ten cents or less, buying enough 
meat for two or three days, enough of the other articles 
to last a week. That gives forty-six ounces of food, 
and what food contains more than the requisite quantity 
of nutrition required for the complete nutrition of a 
workingman. Very few women could eat so much, 
hardly half as much. With the water added it would 
make more than four pounds of cooked food. At ten 
cents a day that comes to seventy cents a week. Adding 
thirty cents, making the cost of nutrition one dollar a 
week, the meat might be varied, a little fish on Fridays, 
some butter, tea and coffee, with a little milk and fruit. 
Twenty-one meals can be provided in considerable 
variety and can be cooked in an apparatus like that 
which I have described at a cost of between five and six 
cents a meal for the food material, the fuel and the 
seasoning; and these meals would be far beyond the 
standard of a working-woman and more than an unem- 
ployed workingman could consume, unless he took a 
great deal of exercise in going about to find where the 
food could be bought at the lowest prices. The slow 
night work (for much of this work may be done at night 
in the stable bucket), can be done with a common kero- 
sene hand-lamp, and, in order that it may be done in the 
safest way, I venture to recommend the Trench burner. 
The advantage in its use is that the flame can be set at 
any given height, and there it will stay, because the heat 
is not carried down through the wick-holder into the 
foot, and the oil keeps cool until it is exhausted. 

I have either tried the following experiments, or my 
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cook has. In fact, our present cook is more enthusiastic 
over this matter than I am myself, and has found out sev- 
eral facts which I did notanticipate. I did not think it 
would be possible to broil, but itis. Having nothing else 
under the box or tub, so that the atmosphere may be 
dry, a tin pan with a grill may be placed on the top of 
the tube where the heat is greatest. On that, steaks are 
broiled in perfection in fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Chickens basted with butter and bread crumbs are 
broiled more perfectly than I have ever tasted them 
from any other method in forty-five minutes. We have 
roasted ducks, beef and veal—baked wheat bread ; and 
at night, New England brown bread. We have cooked 
a ham in a tin bucket packed in meadow hay and cider 
in absolute perfection, taking eight hours, and using a 
hand-lamp. We have imitated a clam-bake, baked 
lobsters, first having them killed by fishermen, by pierc- 
ing the brain, and have made many delicious meat 
stews and soups. With my book on the Science of 
Nutrition, giving instructions, and this apparatus, I do 
not hesitate to say that any intelligent boy or girl, man 
or woman, who never cooked anything before, can do 
every branch of common cooking in a very perfect man- 
ner without instruction. The universal waste of food 
by bad cooking, the waste of fuel, the waste of heat, 
the waste of time and the waste of temper are all utterly 
without warrant, and will be due hereafter to the willful 
ignorance of those who read this communication, and 
who have not intelligence enough even to test these prac- 
tices. That may be called pretty tall talk and somewhat 
egotistical, but I am quite out of patience with the crass 
stupidity, inertia and indifference of people who make 
believe that they want to help those whom they call the 
poor as much as they can to get a good living, and who 
yet neglect the very essentials of economy in their own 
practice. The average expense of a workingman in full 
work is twenty-five cents per day for materials of food, 
the measure of waste at a moderate computation is twenty 
per cent., or five cents perday. This includes the waste 
of rich and poor alike; of the first-class hotel and of 
the factory boarding-house. The consuming power of 
the United States at the present time is that of over 
52,000,000 adults, counting two children of ten or under 
as one adult, and my objective point is to save five cents 
a day on 52,000,000 or annually about $ 1,000,000,000. 





Rocquefort Cheese...... The History of its Making...... Pittsburgh Bulletin 
Rochefort, or Rocquefort, is prepared—in the De- 
partment of Aveyran, Southern France—from sheep’s 
milk exclusively, and goat’s or cow’s milk may make 
good cheeses, but they won’t make Rochefort. The 
sheep are named Lazarres, and originally belong in 
the high table-lands, or plateaus, which border the 
farm. They eat little, are easily satisfied, and yield per 
capita yearly thirty-five to forty-five pounds of cheese. 
The lambs are not left long with their dams, but are 
either sold, brought up on the bottle or by other sheep. 
The sheep are milked morning and evening. The milk, 
as soon as it is taken from the sheep, is immediately 
placed over the fire and is heated almost, but never 
quite, up to the boiling point. Otherwise, the milk and 
curds are treated as in the preparation of other cheese, 
except that little crust-like crumbs of bread are mixed 
with it to produce the blue veins alluded to above. It 
is not true that this color comes from Alpine herbs. 
After the cheese is made it is put into rooms to dry. 
As soon as a certain degree of dryness is reached it is 


removed to the cave. Here it gets those little touches 
that make it Rocquefort against all the world’s art. 
Why? How? Nobodyknows. Except this—the cave 
is regular, ali the year round, in temperature and has air 
draughts running in it from January to January. These 
caves where the cheeses are salted, are recesses in the lime- 
stone rock where the temperature is always about 40° F. 
It is supposed that the temperature is due to openings 
into subterranean caves, and the moist air to waters to 
some underground sea. At all events some very natural 
combination gives the peculiar results and no efforts of 
art have ever even partially succeeded in attaining them. 
If the temperature changed, the fermentation would 
change; if the moisture was more, it would make the 
cheese so soft that it would not keep together, and if 
less would be too dry. The cave is owned by a joint- 
stock company. ‘The company buys the cheese from 
farmers for fifty or one hundred miles around. Of 
course great care must be taken in preparing, and only 
experts in testing are sent out to buy. The cave is fit- 
ted up with oak shelves, on which the cheeses are 
placed. In this way it has been so utilized that 65,000 
square yards of surface have been obtained. During 
the six months that it takes to make the cheese it has to 
pass through many processes. First of all it must be 
rubbed three days with fine salt, and as often as the 
melted salt, mingling with the cheese, makes a mass of 
soft matter, this is scraped away. It is then taken to a 
machine filled with needles and run by steam. Here it 
is pricked full of little holes, into which afterward the 
air of the cave penetrates. All the work is done by 
women, who, besides bed and board, get $100 to $125 
ayear. The cave is so cold and damp that the women 
must wear woollens winter or summer. It is a curious 
sight in summer to see these women clad as one finds 
women clad only in northern latitudes in winter. 





Apples for Sedentary Folk.........csceceeeeee North American Practitioner 

The remedial use of apples is worthy of notice. 
Chemically the apple is composed of vegetable fibre, 
albumen, sugar, gum, chlorophyl, malic acid, gallic 
acid, lime and much water. Furthermore, the German 
analysts say that the apple contains a larger percentage 
of phosphorous than any other fruit or vegetable. ‘The 
phosphorous is admirably adapted for renewing the 
essential nervous matter—lecithin—of the brain and 
spinal cord. It is, perhaps, for the same reason, rudely 
understood, that old Scandinavian traditions represent 
the apple as the food of the gods, who, when they felt 
themselves to be growing feeble and infirm, resorted to 
this fruit, renewing their powers of mind and body. 
Also, the acids of the apple are of singular use for men 
of sedentary habits, whose livers are sluggish in action, 
those acids serving to eliminate from the body noxious 
matters, which, if retained, would make the brain heavy 
and dull, or bring about jaundice or skin eruptions and 
other allied troubles. Some such experience must have 
led to the custom of taking apple-sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose and other like dishes. The malic acid of 
ripe apples, either raw or cooked, will neutralize any 
excess of chalky matter engendered by eating too much 
meat. It is also the fact that such ripe fruits as the 
apple, the pear, and the plum, when taken ripe and with- 
out sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach, rather than 
provoke it. Their vegetable sauces and juices are con- 
verted into alkaline carbonates, by the chemical action 
of stomach juices, which tend to counteract acidity. 
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Athirst on the Ocean...... Clark Russell...... The Glasgow Weekly Citizen 

Black in the wake of the moon, in the heart of the 
trembling spread of white splendor, floated a boat. The 
night was breathless; beyond the verge of the eclipsing 
brightness of the moon the sky was full of stars. A 
man sat in the stern-sheets of the boat motionless, with 
his chin on his breast and his arms in lifeless posture 
beside him. From time to time he groaned, and after 
he had been sitting for an hour as though dead he raised 
his head and lifted up his eyes to the moon, and cursed 
the thirst that was burning his throat, then shifted his 
figure close to the gunwale, over which he lay, with both 
hands in the water for the chill of it. 

The moonshine was nigh as bright as day. The sea 
line ran firm as a sweep of painted circle through the 
silver mist in the far recesses. An oar was stepped as 
a mast in the boat, and athwart it was lashed another 
oar, from which hung a man’s shirt and coat. She looked 
dry as a midsummer ditch in that piercing moonlight. At 
the feet of the man, distinctly visible, were two or three 
little pellets or lumps of rag, which he had been chew- 
ing throughout the day; but his jaws were now locked, 
the saliva had run dry, his sailor’s teeth, blunted by junk 
and ship bread, could bite no more moisture out of the 
fragment of stuff he had cut off his back. Oh, it is 
dreadful to suffer the agony of thirst, the froth, the 
baked and crackling lip, the strangled throat, while be- 
holding a vast breast of cold sea glazed into the beauty 
of ice by the moon, and while hearing the fountain-like 
murmur and refreshing ripple of water alongside! 

The speed of the boat quickly raised the land, and by 
noon, under the roasting sun, it lay within a mile. It 
was one of the Bahama Cays—a flat island with a low 
hill in the midst of it, to the right of which was a green 
wood. The rest of the island was green, with some sort 
of tropic growth as of the guinea grass. The breeze 
was now very light; the sun had eaten it up, as the 
Spaniards say. The man thought he saw the sparkle of 
a waterfall, and the sight made him mad and as strong 
in that hour as in his heartiest time. He sprang from 
his seat, pulled down his queer fabric of oar and flapping 
shirt and coat, and, flinging the two blades over, bent 
his back and drove the boat along. In a quarter of an 
hour her forefoot grounded on a coral-white beach that 
swept round a point clear of the foam of the breaker, 
and the man, reeling out of her on to the shore, grasped 
her painter and secured it to an oar which he jammed 
into a thickness of some sort of bush that grew close to 
the wash of the water, and then, rocking and stumbling, 
he went up the beach. 

It was an uninhabited island, and nothing was in sight 
upon the whole circle of the white shining sea, saving 
the dim blue haze of land in the north, and a like film 
or delicate discoloration of the atmosphere in the south- 
west. The man, with rounded back and hanging arms 
and staggering gait, searched for water. The heat was 
fearful ; the sunshine blazed in the white sand, and seemed 
to strike upward into the face in daring and tingling 
needles, white-hot. He went toward the wood, wading 
painfully on his trembling legs through the guinea grass 
and chick undergrowth, with toadstools in it like red 
shields, and astir with armored creatures, finger-long 
reptiles of glorious hue, and spider-like bunches of jewels. 


Suddenly he stopped; his ear had caught a distant 
noise of water; he turned his back upon the sun, and 
thrusting onward came presently to a little stream in 
which the grass stood thick, green and sweet. He fell 
on his knees, and, putting his lips to the crystal surface, 
sucked up water like a horse, till, being full nearly to 
bursting, he fell back in the rank grass with a moan of 
gratitude, his face hidden in his hands. 





Over a Cigarette. i eoeccesd Philosophy in the Depot...:..... New York Herald 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own country, 
and a philosopher or group of philosophers are rarely, 
if ever, appreciated by the ordinary mob. The truth of 
these aphorisms is illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred recently in the Grand Central Station. 

Three gentlemen stood chatting there while waiting 
for a train, when one, glancing down, noticed at his feet 
two thirds of a cigarette. 

“Ah,” said he, “the lady came early—earlier than 
expected, and the fellow had not time to finish his smoke.” 

“No,” remarked another, “the chances are that she 
was late in keeping the appointment. He thought he 
would smoke just one more and then give waiting up as 
a bad job. But she came before he had taken a half 
dozen draws.” 

“I believe you are both wrong,” said the third. ‘This 
is a case without a lady. He was either a beginner and 
couldn’t stand any more, or he dropped it by accident 
and was too proud to pick it up.” 

Each one of the three men was sure his speculation was 
right, or at least argued in support of it; and what a 
fruitful source of argument three quarters of a cigarette 
will furnish if the persons have sufficient intelligence to 
sustain the trend of thought! 

At a short distance from the group were two other 
philosophers, boys under fifteen, given to speculation. 
They watched the animated conversation, observed that 
the gentlemen pointed toward the unfinished cigarette. 

After a brief interval one of them said, “Tom, do 
you see them three gents? What ails ’em?” 

“Nuthin’; they’re fightin’ over a bit of grasshopper. 
Trying ter’cide which has fust smoke. I knows’em dudes. 
They’re proud, but a cigarette fetches ’em every time.” 





Visiting the Old Home...... A Rich Man's Story......8t. Paul Pioneer-Press 

“Hello, Jim! Where have you been lately?” shouted 
a broker the other evening to a portly, finely dressed 
man in the corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The 
gentleman stopped, shook hands with his friend, and re- 
plied: “I’ve been home to see my old father and 
mother, for the first time in sixteen years, and I tell you, 
old man, I wouldn’t have missed one day of all that 
visit for all my fortune.” 

“‘Kind o’ good to visit your boyhood home, eh?” 

“You bet. Sit down. I was just thinking about the 
old folks, and feel talkative. If you have a few minutes 
to spare, sit down, light a cigar and listen to the story 
of a rich man who in the chase for wealth had almost 
forgotten his father and mother.” 

They sat down and the man told his story: 

“* How I came to visit my home happened in a curious 
way. Six weeks ago I went down to Fire Island fishing. 
I had had a lunch put up for me, and you can imagine 
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my astonishment when I opened the hamper to find a 
package of crackers wrapped up in a piece of the little, 
patent-inside, country weekly published at my home in 
Wisconsin. I read every word of it, advertisements and 
all. There was George Kellogg, who was a schoolmate 
of mine, advertising hams ang salt pork, and another 
boy was postmaster. By George! It made me home- 
sick, and I determined then and there to go home, and 
go home I did. 

“Tn the first place I must tell you how I came to New 
York. I had a tiff with my father and left home. I 
finally turned up in New York with a dollar in my 
pocket. I got a job running a freight elevator in the 
very house in which I am now a partner. My haste to 
get rich drove the thought of my parents from me, and, 
when I think of them, the hard words that my father 
last spoke to me rankled in my bosom. Well, I went 
home. I tell you, John, my train seemed to creep. I 
was actually worse than a schoolboy going home for 
vacation. At last we neared thetown. Familiar sights 
met my eyes, and, upon my word, they filled with tears. 
There was Bill Lyman’s red barn, just the same ; but— 
great Scott! what were all the other houses? We rode 
nearly a mile before coming to the station, passing many 
houses, of which only an occasional one was familiar. 
The town had grown to ten times its size when I knew 
it. ‘The train stopped and I jumped off. Nota face in 
sight that I knew, and I started down the platform to go 
home. In the office door stood the station agent. I 
walked up and said: ‘ Howdy, Mr. Collins?’ He stared 
at me and replied: ‘ You’ve got the best of me, sir.’ 

“T told him who I was and what I had been doing in 
New York, and he didn’t make any bones in talking to 
me. Said he: ‘It’s about time you came home. You 
in New York rich, and your father scratching gravel to 
get a bare living!’ 

‘“*T tell you, John, it knocked me all in a heap. I 
thought my father had enough to live upon comfort- 
ably. Then a notion struck me. Before going home I 
telegraphed to Chicago to one of our correspondents 
there to send me $1,000 by first mail. Then I went 
into Mr. Collins’ back office, got my trunk in there and 
put on an old hand-me-down suit that I use for fishing 
and hunting. My plug hat I replaced by a soft one, 
took my valise in my hand and went home. Somehow 
the place didn’t look right. The currant bushes had 
been dug up from the front yard, and the fence was 
gone. All the old locust trees had been cut down and 
young maple trees were planted. The house looked 
smaller somehow, too. But I went up to the front door 
and rang the bell. Mother came to the door and said: 
‘We don’t wish to buy anything to-day, sir.’ 

‘“*It didn’t take me a minute to survey her from head 
to foot. Neatly dressed, John, but a patch and a darn 
here and there, her hair streaked with gray, her face thin, 
drawn and wrinkled. Yet over her eyeglasses shone 
those good, honest, benevolent eyes. I stood staring at 
her, and then she began to stare at me. I saw the blood 
rush to her face, and with a great sob she threw herself 
upon me and nervously clasped me about the neck, 
hysterically crying: ‘It’s Jimmy, it’s Jimmy!’ 

“Then I cried too, John. I just broke down and 


cried like a baby. She got me into the house, hugging 
and kissing me, and then she went to the back door and 


shouted, ‘George!’ 
“Father called from the depths of the kitchen, 


‘What do you want, Car’line?’ 
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“Then he came in. He knew me ina moment. He 
stuck out his hand and grasped mine, and said sternly: 
‘Well, young man, do you propose to behave yourself 
now?’ He tried to put on a brave front, but he broke 
down. There we three sat like whipped school children, 
all whimpering. At last supper-time came, and mother 
went out to prepare it. I went into the kitchen with her. 

“« «Where do you live, Jimmy?’ she asked. 

“© *In New York,’ I replied. 

“‘ «What are you working at now, Jimmy ?’ 

“ ¢T’m working in a dry goods store.’ 

“ «Then I suppose you don’t live very high, for I hear 
of city clerks who don’t get enough money to keep body 
and soul together. So I’ll just tell you, Jimmy, we’ve 
nothing but roast spareribs for supper. We haven’t any 
money now, Jimmy. We’re poorer nor Job’s turkey.’ 

“‘T told her I would be delighted with the spareribs, 
and to tell the truth, John, I haven’t eaten a meal in New 
York that tasted as good as those crisp roasted spare- 
ribs did. I spent the evening playing checkers with 
father, while mother sat by telling me all about their 
misfortunes, from old white Mooley getting drowned in 
the pond to father’s signing a note for a friend and 
having to mortgage the place to pay it. The mortgage 
was due inside of a week, and not a cent to meet it 
with—just $800. She supposed they would be turned 
out of house and home, but in my mind I supposed they 
wouldn’t. At last g o’clock came and father said: ‘Jim, 
go out to the barn and see if Kit is all right. Bring in 
an armful of old shingles that are just inside the door 
and fill up the water-pail. Then we'll go off to bed and 
get up early and go a-fishing.’ 

“T didn’t say a word, but I went out to the barn, 
bedded down the horse, broke up an armful of shingles, 
pumped up a pail of water, filled the woodbox and 
then we all went to bed. Father called me at 4:30 in the 
morning, and while he was getting a cup of coffee I 
skipped over to the depot cross lots and got my best 
bass rod. Father took nothing but a trolling line and a 
spoon hook. He rowed the boat with the trolling line 
in his mouth, while I stood in the stern with a silver 
shiner rigged on. Now, John, I never sawa man catch 
fish as he did. To make a long story short, he caught 
four bass and five pickerel, and I never got a bite. 

“At noon we went ashore and father went home, 
while I went to the post-office. I got a letter from Chicago 
with a check for $1,000 in it. With some trouble I got 
it cashed, getting paid in $5 and $ro bills, making 
quite aroll, I then got a roast joint of beef and a lot 
of delicacies, and had them sent home. After that I 
went visiting among my old schoolmates for two hours, 
and went home. The joint was in the oven. Mother 
had put on her only silk dress and father had donned 
his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, none too good, either. 
This is where I played a joke on the old folks. Mother 
was in the kitchen watching the roast. Father was out 
to the barn, and I hadaclearcoast. I dumped the sugar 
out of the old blue bowl, put the thousand dollars in it, 
and placed the cover on again. At last supper was 
ready. Father asked a blessing over it, and he actually 
trembled when he stuck his knife in the roast. 

“* “We haven’t had a piece of meat like this in five 
years, Jim,’ he said, and mother put in with, ‘And we 
haven’t had any coffee in a year, excepting the times 
when we went a-visitin’.’ Then she poured out the 
coffee and lifted the cover of the sugar-bowl, asking as 
she did so, ‘How many spoonfuls, Jimmy?’ 
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“Then she struck something that wasn’t sugar. She 
picked up the bowl and peered into it. ‘Aha, Master 


Jimmy, playin’ your old tricks on your mammy, eh? 


Well, boys will be boys.’ 

“Then she gasped for breath. She saw it was money. 
She looked at me, then at father, and then with trembling 
fingers drew the great roll of bills out. 

“Ha!ha! ha! I can see father now as he stood 
there, then, on tiptoe, with his knife in one hand, fork in 
the other and his eyes fairly bulging out of his head. 
But it was too much for mother. She raised her eyes to 
heaven and said slowly, ‘ Put your trust in the Lord, for 
He will provide.’ 

“ Then she fainted away. Well, John, there’s not much 
more to tell. We threw water in her face and brought 
her to, and then we demolished that dinner, mother all 
the time saying, ‘My boy Jimmy! My boy Jimmy!’ 

“IT stayed home a month. I fixed up the place, paid 
off all the debts, had a good time, and came back again 
to New York. I am going to send $50 home every 
week. I tell you, John, it’s mighty nice to have a home.” 

John was looking steadily at the head of his cane. 
When he spoke he took Jim by the hand and said: “Jim, 
old friend, what you have told me has affected me 
greatly. I haven’t heard from my home way up in 
Maine for ten years. I’m going home to-morrow.” 


Her Answer (Pine Not)...... Two Brief Love Letters....... Southern Magazine 
After two days’ hard riding and dodging of Yankee 
cavalry, Captain Frank Barrett was very near his ideal 
of Paradise. That is to say, he was in the parlor of 
Colonel Selton’s mansion, kneeling beside a rocking- 
chair in which was seated fair Mistress Marie Selton. 
A solitary tallow-dip was the only witness of the scene. 
He opened his lips to tell her the love that had 
impelled him to take that foolhardy ride, when the door 
was flung hastily open. His servant rushed in crying, 
“De Yankees is comin’! Run, Mahs Frank! Fo’ 
Gawd’s sake! I’se done got de hosses at de back do’.” 
With a fierce oath, Captain Frank sprang to his feet. 
Pausing, he stooped suddenly and kissed Marie, then, 
without a word, dashed through the hall, leaped on his 
horse and rode for his life. 
A squad of Yankees turned the corner of the house 
in time to witness his flight, and, firing a volley after 
him, they gave chase. As the bullets hummed around 


him, the captain only bent a little lower in the saddle 


and urged his horse to greater speed. Closely pursued 
at first, he finally distanced his enemies and decided to 
cut across country and join his regiment. Fortunately, 
he fell in with his company the next night. In spite of 
the fact that he was glad to be with his men again, he 
was unhappy, for he was uncertain how his suit had 
prospered. Marie was looking towards the door when 
he stole that kiss, and afterwards poor Frank groaned in 
bitterness of spirit. 

There were weeks of hard fighting on hand; he could 
not apply for leave. As for a letter—here he groaned 
again. It was in the last days of the Confederacy, and 
the voice of the Greenback was scarce in the land. 
Captain Frank had not a cent in the world and, as he 
knew, could neither beg nor borrow a bit of paper. He 


was almost in despair, when an idea struck him; with 
an exclamation of delight, he hastened to an adjacent 
wood-pile and procured a pine-chip. He smoothed it 
off and wrote on one side of the chip in pencil “I” and 
on the other side “‘thee”—I pine for thee! 
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He called his man Zeph and gave him the chip, with 
orders to take it to Miss Selton and bring her answer. 
Zeph concealed it in his clothes, promised to return in 
three days and vanished in the woods. Three days 
passed, four, five, still Zeph did not return. On the 
night of the fifth day, Frank returned late to his tent, 
troubled about his man’s safety and worn out with the 
duties of the day. In front of the tent he found a limp, 
draggled specimen of the genus homo, class Ethiopia, 
crouching over the fire, nursing a wounded arm—Zeph! 
The poor fellow arose and, muttering something about 
“dat Yankee bullet,” handed a curiously-shaped pack- 
age to his master. It was wrapped in a piece of bagging 
that was fastened with a thorn. With trembling fingers 
the captain seized it, tore off the strange wrapping and 
revealed—her answer! A pine knot! 


Fee TE Fee isan sh. n bc devevsansackéasecctevcus The Buffalo Express 

“T’ve seen a good many funny snaps in the way of 
plays and play-actors in my time,” said the advance 
agent; ‘‘but one I struck out in Milwaukee the other day 
was by far the best of anything I have been up against. 
It was in one of the museums there. The museum has 
a stock company in its theatre, and its great specialty is 
border drama. Every week they give a new drama of 
the wild and woolly West. 

“This play that I saw was a blood-curdler of that 
character, and at the time I arrived at the theatre the 
stage was pitch dark and two men were fighting a duel. 
I could hear the knives clash together and hear the men 
stumble around the stage; but I could but faintly dis- 
tinguish the forms of the actors. 

“ After a while there was a thump on the floor and the 
villain (I knew it was the villain by his accent) hissed : 
‘Ah, ha! Rudolph Tegherington, I have you now and 
no one nigh to see me do the deed !’ 

“Then the drummer hit the bass drum a belt, and 
the calcium man turned on the light, and away up on 
a rocky pass a woman (the heroine) was seen standing. 

“¢ Coward !’ she shouted, ‘me and heaven is here!” 





A Moonshiner's Wife............+. BH. Quad... cscvcevevess The Chicago Times 

At midnight there came a sudden knocking at the 
door of the mountaineer’s cabin. 

“Who's thar ? ” 

“Open the door, Bush! I have five men with me, 
and it’s no use for you to resist. If we have to fire into 
the windows some of your family will be killed.” 

*T’ll come out. What ails yo’-all, anyway ?” 

*“ It’s for moonshining, Bush.” 

“Huh! I’m not skeart of that. 
showed more sense to come by daylight. 
hain’t been a-hidin’ from nobody.” 

A Deputy United States Marshal and posse on the 
one side and the owner of a twenty-acre farm on the 
other. There’s a still hidden away in some gorge of 
the mountain, but the Marshal’s men have spent days 
and days in a vain search. Some one has given infor- 
mation that Reub Bush is a moonshiner, however, and 
he is to be carried off to jail in hope that a case may be 
worked up agaiust him. In ten minutes the mountaineer 
is ready to go with the posse. He betrays neither indig- 
nation nor surprise. His wife has few questions to ask 
and no tears to shed. His three children have been 
aroused from sleep, but they rub their eyes and stare 
blankly at the officers and utter no word, 

“ Who-all did it, Reub ?” whispers the wife. 


Yo’-all would a- 
Reub Bush 
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“Dan Meachem, I reckon,” he replies. “ Him went 
to town to-day on his mewl. Him’s just that onery.” 

They handcuff him and hurry him away. The chil- 
dren drop back ori their pillows and fall asleep again 
and the woman blows out the candle and seeks her bed. 
Dan Meachem is the Constable at the cross-roads ham- 
let, three miles away. The woman could recall two or 
three other cases in which he was believed to be guilty 
of giving information, and as her heart hardened, she 
said aloud : 

“Tf they-all let Reub go it will be all right, but if 
they put him in prison Dan Meachem shall die.” 

There was no more thinking, or wondering, or plan- 
ning. She said she would do thus and so. Her resolu- 
tion was unchangeable. She hoped her husband would 
return that day, but he did not. Days passed, and at 
the end of a week a neighbor told her that the govern- 
ment had a case against Reub and would hold him for 
trial. She did not fling herself down and weep. Her 
eyes were not even moist as she turned to her children 
and said calmly : 

‘Children, yo’r pop’s gwine ter be shet up in jail fur 
a right smart while, and it’s no use to look fur him.” 

“« What’s jail ?” asked one, in a dreamy way. 

“‘ Place fur pore folks who try to make a livin’. Scat- 
ter off to bed now, ’cause yo’r mam wants to think.” 

She sat in front of the log fire with her elbow on her 
knee and her chin on her hand until they were fast 
asleep. Then she rose and reached down the long- 
barreled rifle from its resting-place on the deer horns. 
It was loaded. She drew the charge, wiped the barrel 
clean and reloaded. Her face had worn an expression 
of sadness as she sat looking into the fire. She had no 
sooner taken down the rifle than a dangerous gleam 
came to her eyes, and she shut her teeth so hard that 
her breathing was labored. 

“They-all ar’ gwine to hang to Reub,” she said as she 
replaced the gun, “and to-morrer I'll ambush Dan 
Meachem.” 

That settled it. She was abed and asleep twenty 
minutes later. In the morning she would shoot the 
man who betrayed her husband to the officers. Why 
not? An eye for an eye had always been her maxim. 
Of course she would shoot him. He no doubt expected 
her to do so. She never slept more soundly. After 


breakfast next morning she said to the children, as she | 


opened the door to go out: 

‘‘Mam’s gwine to the cross-roads. 
the cabin while I’m gone.” 

Dan Meachem was hoeing corn in a field half a mile 
from his house. At 10 o’clock; as he reached the west 
end of a row and leaned on his hoe to rest for a moment, 
a tongue of flame darted out of the bushes, a rifle 
cracked and the man fell dead, shot through the heart. 

“T said I would, and I hev,” whispered Reub Bush’s 
wife as she stood up and looked over the hazel bushes 
at the man lying on his back three rods away. “ Dan 
was onery. Him give Reub up. Him deserved it.” 

At noon she was home with her children. They were 
not observing children, or they would have noticed her 
pale face, and compressed lips. She had work to do, 
but she laid it aside and sat down on the doorstep with 
her pipe. She had shota man. She was waiting for 
men to come and arrest her for the crime. She had 
been seen on the highway with the rifle on her shoulder, 
and no doubt she would at once be suspected. Very 
well, let them come. 


Yo’ all kin keep 





THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


An hour before sunset an officer drove up. 

“ Howdy, Mrs. Bush?” 

“ Howdy, Tom?” 

“ Got to go with me fur shootin’ Dave Meachem.” 

“ Yaas.” 

She put on her sun-bonnet, refilled and lighted her 
pipe, and was ready. The children betrayed no curiosity, 
asked no questions. As she followed the officer out to 
the wagon, she said : 

‘¢ Yo’-all shut up the cabin an’ go over to Uncle Jim’s, 
They-all is gwine to hang yo’r mam fur shootin’ Dan 
Meachem.” 

She climbed over the wheel to a seat and was driven 
away, never once glancing backward—not a word to 
the man who was driving her to her death. 





Viola’s Applied Mathematics..... Figuring on Her Marriage..... Boston Post 

“Father, I would like to see you in the library on a 
matter of business.” 

“‘Very well, Viola—come along. Now, what is it ?” 

“Father, you are aware that Henry Noodenhammer 
has been paying me his attentions for the last year ?” 

“Yes, and I’ve felt like kicking him! The idea of a 
Noodenhammer aspiring to the hand of a Grafton !” 

“ He has asked me to be his wife.” 

“The scoundrel! Why, I’ll maul tar out of him.” 

“And I’ve almost promised,” she placidly continued. 

“What! What! My daughter marry a Nooden- 
hammer working for $15 a week? Never! Go to 
your room while I seek this base adven id 

“Father, I want to talk straight business with you!” 
she interrupted. “As you are aware, this is the State of 
Massachusetts.” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you seen the vital statistics of this State for the 
last year ?” 

“No; of course not. 
hammer skulking around here after my-——— 

‘“‘Wait! According to the statistics this State has 
871,240 more females than males. There are 226,890 
more marriageable girls than can find husbands, to say 
nothing of 182,321 widows anxious for a No. 2. The 
number of young men in the State earning over $15 
a week and in the market is only 22,107. There 
are camped on the trail of these young men exactly 
220,000 young women and 150,000 widows. Three 
out of every five born are girls. Death removes two 
young men to one married man or old bachelor.” 

The old man turned pale and grasped a chair for 
Support, as the statistics filtered into his mind. 

After a pause she continued : 

“From June to October over 80,000 marriageable 
young women visit our watering-places, and it is esti- 
mated that 31,412 of them catch husbands ; thus fur- 
ther reducing the chances of a resident. Father, take 
this pencil and figure out your Viola’s chance of catch- 
ing another man if she lets James Noodenhammer can- 
ter away.” 

“Great Scott!” he gasped, figuring for a moment. 
“Why, your chances are only one in 21,875,947.” 

“Just as I figured it out myself. What shall I say to 
him this evening ?” 

“Say! Say! Why, tell him you'll have him and be 





The idea of that Jim Nooden- 


” 


mighty glad at the chance, and don’t let him draw a 
long breath before you add that the ceremony can take 
place right after breakfast to-morrow morning and that 
I’m to give you a wedding-present of $500 in cash!” 











CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





Cradle Song........Jean La Rue Burnett........ Youth's Companion 
I’ve made a nest for dearie, 
A snowy nest for dearie— 
Nid-nod, nid-nod ; 
With golden strands by elfins spun 
I’ve spread it o’er, I’ve spread it o’er, 
’Tis only big enough for one, 
’Twill hold no more, ’twill hold no more! 
I’ve lined it all with misty dreams, 
And tucked it in with slumber sweet, 
And where the yellow moonlight streams, 
To make the dainty thing complete, 
I’ve set an emerald star a-far 
To wink and blink at dearie. 


I’ve made a nest for bonnie, 
A silken nest for bonnie— 
Ho-hum, ho-hum ; 
I’ve sprinkled it with rich perfume, 
With spices rare I’ve twined it, 
And o’er it hung a sleep-god’s plume 
That slumber sprites might find it; 
Within a shadow deep it swings, 
While soft winds pipe a lullaby, 
And tiny gnomes with dusky wings 
A-near it playing, dance and fly— 
Wee fairies come, so bright the night, 
To leap and creep o’er bonnie. 


I’ve made a nest for laddie, 
A cozy nest for laddie— 
Heigh-o, heigh-o ; 
In damask rich and fur ’tis done, 
A precious store, a precious store ! 
-’Tis only big enough for one, 
’Twill hold no more, ’twill hold no more! 
So, little snowbird, seek thy nest 
Where fancy’s forms may charm thee, 
Its soft embrace will bring thee rest, 
And nothing there shall harm thee, 
While angels in the skies their eyes 
Incline toward thine, my laddie ! 


The Land of Make-Believe......... J. J. Rooney......... Young Catholic 
Have you ever heard of the wonderful land, 
The dear land of Make-believe, 
Where the rivers have beds of golden sand, 
And the clouds all day are rainbow-spanned ; 
Where every good girl at a word’s command 
May summon a beautiful fairy band 
And bid them new wonders weave? 
Oh! nowhere has earth, with all her noise, 
Such a glorious spot for the little boys, 
Where never they fret or grieve, 
As the kingdom, known since the world was planned, 
As the land of Make-believe. 


Have you heard who own all the houses and things 
In the land of Make-believe ? 
Why, sweet little fairies with silver wings, 
Wearing satin slippers and diamond rings : 
And, they say, every time the south wind brings 
Good boys and girls, the fairy Queen sings 
And takes them all down to the honey springs— 
If they never, never deceive ; 
But then, if the children grow very bad 
The fairy Queen becomes silent and sad 
And folds her feathers to leave, 
After tying the boys in her apron-strings, 
In the land of Make-believe. 


In this wonderful land far over the seas, 
In the land of Make-believe, 





They have candy horses and candy trees, 
And the candy cows are taking their ease 
Lashing their tails in the peppermint breeze, 
Or standing around right up to their knees 
Where the taffy billows heave: 
There the kittens all fly—they never climb— 
Everything has a magnificent time 
As happy as Adam and Eve, 
And every story comes out as you please— 
In the land of Make-believe. 
With the Children......... William 8. Lord....... Hush-a-By Baby 





I was sitting alone one evening 
Counting the tireless tick 

Of the clock that hung in the corner, 
Until drowsiness played me a trick. 

From out of the hallway came romping, 
As children so often will, 

A dear little girl and her brother, 
And rudely I bade them be still. 

The face of fair Ethel grew solemn 
And Jamie looked suddenly sad 

While his lips asked the pertinent question: 
‘* Ethel, what makes papa bad?” 

How quickly my heart then relented, 
And gathering one to each knee 

I told them a wonderful story 
Of the wonderful days to be. 

They listened with eager attention 
Until happiness shone on each face. 
Ere long they were slumbering sweetly 

And my lap was their nestling-place. 
Then I lifted them ever so gently— 
But that was the end of my joy, 
For I woke from the dream I was dreaming, 
And I’ve no little girl or boy. 


Shocking !........ May Riley Smith........ Cradle and Arm-chair (Randolph) 
The smallest wheel in the rector’s clock, 


The busiest worker in that queer mill, 


Grew tired of hearing the same tick-tock, 


So a Sunday morning it stood stock-still! 


And what befell? Why, the rector good 


Arrived at his church full a half hour late, 


With a flying gown—as no parson should— 


While all the parish amazed did wait. 


With childish wonder our little Sue, 


Who never had been in church before, 


Saw, from her high-backed, oaken pew, 


The rector enter the chancel-door, 


The wonder grew in the child’s brown eyes, 


What she was thinking we could not tell ; 


But a look of shame and of shocked surprise 


Over her face like a shadow fell. 


‘* What did you see at the church, my sweet?” 


Said grandmother, kissing the lifted chin, 


When at dinner the two did meet. 
‘* Oh, grandma! the preacher came flying in, 
So late that he didn’t get on his clothes, 


And had just a great, long nightgown on ; 


He had to hurry so, I suppose!” 


Said the innocent child, while her round eyes shone. 


*¢ I guess he was drefful ashamed of hisself ; 


Wouldn’t you be, grandma, in his place? 


For he knelt right down on a little shelf, 


And held his two hands over his face ! 


And, grandma, it was a minute before 


He would lift his head and read from his book. 


He’ll not wear his nightgown, I guess, any more. 


Oh, dear!” and she sighed, ‘‘how queer it did look!” 
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APPLIED SCIENCE: 


INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





Signalling with Telephotos....Boughton'’s Invention....Westminster Budget 

The subject of signalling at sea is one of importance 
wide enough to attract the attention of all whose busi- 
ness, pleasure or livelihood brings them in the smallest 
degree into relationship with maritime affairs. Such an 
instrument is the telephotos. Mr. Boughton’s name does 
not in the least suggest his nationality, but in the clear- 
cut features, keen eyes, neatly put together figure and 
independent, self-reliant manner there is something 
which at once bespeaks him an American. He is from 
Buffalo, in the State of New York, and it was within 
sound of the roar of the mighty cataract of Niagara, 
within sight of the beautiful Lake Erie, that what he 
modestly calls his “talent” (some admirers might entitle 
it “genius” ) for things mechanical was developed. “ Be- 
fore showing you my instrument,” said Mr. Boughton, 
sitting at his desk, overlooking our own great little 
Thames—so mighty with the weight of the wealth of 
nations, so tiny in comparison with the great rivers of 
his native land—‘“ let me first tell you how the idea of 
the telephotos came to me. Every evening for some 
years past it has been my custom to drive out into our 
park with my wife after the work of the day was done. 
One evening as we were coming home a thing happened 
that I had never noticed before. Driving along the road 
I found that the row of lamps of the city had arranged 
themselves, from our point of view, in such a manner 
that I could see perhaps ten or twelve in a line like a 
long dash of fire; then there was an obstacle of some 
kind, and only one was visible; then came another ob- 
stacle, and another line could be seen apparently un- 
broken. It was an inspiration. I deliberately turned 
my horse’s head and drove back to the place from which 
I had first seen this peculiar effect, pointed it out to my 
wife and exclaimed that I had solved the problem of 
signalling at sea. 

“* Now let me explain first how the signals are pro- 
duced. I may mention that I use the Morse code of 
dots and dashes. On a long pole or frame about twen- 
ty-seven feet six inches in length, are fitted in a straight 
row fifty-three incandescent lamps of peculiar structure. 
In order to produce a perfect letter in one flash I light 
twenty lamps in a continuous row simultaneously to make 
a dash and two lamps for a dot. For instance; suppos- 
ing that I desire to make the letter ‘I.’ In the Morse 
code that is a dash, a dot, a dash and a dot. On my 
light frame there appears at once and simultaneously a 
streak of fire, a dot, a streak of fire and a dot. That 
means ‘I,’ and there can be no mistake, for the lights at 
once go out and another complete letter is signalled, 
until the entire word or message has been sent. Now 
for the instrument which does all the work. It is really 
avery simple affair, indeed. Why, it is just a type- 
writer, only a little something more. I made nearly the 
whole of this little instrument with my own hands. You 
see here is a keyboard resembling in many respects that 
of a typewriter, but with a slight difference, which en- 
ables me to alter and change the signal-code at will. 
Pressure on one of these keys at once produces the 
necessary contact with a wire, which illumines a lamp. 
Each of these keys is connected with the requisite num- 
ber of wires to light the required number of lamps, in 
their proper positions and order, which go to make up 


the signal representing the letter in question. Thus, if I 
touch the key ‘I,’ contact is instantly made with twen- 
ty-two lamps, which, from their positions on the light 
frame, form a dash, a dot, a dash and a dot. I have 
made it impossible to make more than one letter at a 
time. The bar or pin of each of the keys, when pressed 
down, slips between a row of hard steel balls, of which 
there are a number in a slot below. This slot is just 
long enough to hold beside the balls exactly one key- 
pin and nothing more, so that when one key is depressed 
the balls, being pressed tightly together, form an im- 
passable barrier to another pin until the first is with- 
drawn, and then a second may be pushed into the space 
left. Before going on to the next important feature of 
my instrument let me digress so far as to remind you 
how very necessary it oftentimes is, for the reputation 
and safeguard of signaller and signalled, that there 
should be an exact record made of every message sent 
over any instrument. 

* On the top of my instrument you can see there is 
a turret-shaped box of thick glass. All around the inside 
of that box are arranged small but powerful magnets, 
each one representing a letter, and connected with the 
cross-bars producing the contact necessary to light 
my signal lamps, and with a printer like that of an ordi- 
nary tape ‘ticker.’ When a letter-key is depressed the 
corresponding magnet is charged, it instantly causes the 
printer to revolve to the proper spot, and the letter is 
impressed on the tape. Now, the box in which the tape 
is wound is, like all the rest of the machine, inclosed 
in its frame of aluminum and thick plate-glass; the 
door through which the tape may be reached is locked 
and sealed, and only the holder of the key and the per- 
son having authority to break the seal can get at it. But 
this person is enabled at any time to verify a message and 
to substantiate a statement in case of dispute. Oh, I 
was going to describe to you the peculiarities of my 
lamps. For my instrument, I wanted to obtain the 
largest possible amount of illuminating power that I 
could get. After many experiments, I hit upon the idea 
of having a bulb made of a flat oval form like a common 
door-knob or handle, blown from the back instead of 
from the front, and containing a carbon filament with 
five coils or revolutions. The legs are reduced to the 
shortest possible length, thus minimizing waste light, and 
nearly the whole of the filament is visible in its five 
coils, thus producing a power of illumination nearly ten 
times that of an ordinary incandescent candle. Added to 
this I have had constructed for me a peculiarly ingeni- 
ous complex lens, arranged in facets or plates, one for 
each of the coils or revolutions of my carbon film, the 
effect of which is to still further intensify my light, until 
it can be seen with ease at a distance of twelve miles by 
night and three miles in the strongest sunlight, and all 
signals made upon my light frame read distinctly at 
those distances at a speed of seventy or more letters a 
minute. The keyboard may be placed wherever most 
convenient, and the wires led in an unstranded cable to 
any part of the vessel where it is considered most con- 
venient to place the light frame, which, by the way, may 
be fixed either in a perpendicular or horizontal position 
at will. Again, by the mere duplication of wires, the 
one keyboard may be connected to two, three or four 








light frames placed in various positions on the ship, so 
that an admiral could at will signal to vessels on each 
side of him at the same time. For heliograph and field 
work, I have designed a special wagon, with appliances 
for raising and lowering the light frame, and the wagon, 
instrument and complete apparatus does not exceed 
fifteen hundred pounds in weight.” 


Vacuum-Lamps without Filaments... Recent Experiments...Literary Digest 

The Stein der Weisen, of Vienna, recently discussed 
at length the practicable production of light in vacuum- 
tubes, without filaments, by means of an alternating 
current of very high frequency. Nikola Tesla has 
sought, by means of electro-magnetic induction, to ex- 
cite a tube without electrodes. In his experiments the 
tube constitutes practically the secondary circuit of an 
induction-apparatus, while through the primary circuit 
a Leyden-jar is discharged. Tesla’s tubes had the most 
varied forms, and he produced light-effects which, at 
first, he attributed wholly to electro-magnetic induction, 
or that due to current-electricity, but closer investiga- 
tion showed that the effects were probably electrostatic, 
or due to electric charges like those obtained from a 
frictional machine. Numerous experiments performed 
by Tesla, Prof. J. J. Thomson, and Prof. Elihu Thom- 
son have demonstrated the feasibility of rendering tubes 
without electrodes so light that a person can read by 
them. This light-effect can also be enhanced by phos- 
phorescent bodies, as yttrium, uranium glass, etc., in- 
closed in the tubes. Instead of trusting for results to 
induction at a distance, the tubes might be furnished 
with an outer, or, if desired, with an inner condensing 
coat. The tubes might then be hung up anywhere in 
the room ona conductor connected with one of the 
terminals of the induction coil. In this way a soft 
light might be secured. 

The ideal method of lighting a room would unques- 
tionably be by such an arrangement that a suitable 
illuminating apparatus might be placed on any required 
spot, and lighted without bringing it into connection 
with any electric conductor—that is, without the inter- 
vention of any connecting wire. Tesla has succeeded 
in securing this result by the creation, in a room, of a 
powerful, rapidly alternating, electrostatic field. To 
this end he employed a sheet of metal depending a pre- 
scribed distance from the ceiling by non-conducting 
strings, and connected with oné terminal, while the 
other is brought in connection with the earth. A metal 
plate about ten feet long and a foot wide was hung 
about eight feet over the seat of the reader. The 
. electrostatic field extended throughout the room in 
which the experimenter was sitting, from the depending 
plate to the floor. Exhausted tubes over forty inches 
in length, which Tesla held in his hands and exhibited 
in the field, were illuminated with a soft pale light re- 
sembling moonlight. 

Tesla has not only succeeded in illuminating vacuum- 
tubes in an electrostatic field, but he has also brought 
to incandescence, wire, balls, thread, etc., inclosed in 
such tubes. In such a powerful electrostatic field, many 
curious phenomena are observable, especially when the 
alternations are few, and difference of potential extraor- 
dinarily high. Apart from the light effect communi- 
cated to the tubes, every isolated conductor gives out 
sparks to the hand, and these sparks are often quite 
strong. The electrostatic nature of the induction in 
vacuum-tubes was demonstrated in many of Tesla’s ex- 
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periments. When the experimenter standing near the 
induction-coil takes the tube in one hand, the tube is 
brilliantly illuminated, in whatever position it may be 
relative to the person of the experimenter. If the force 
were electro-magnetic the tube would not remain mag- 
netic while the person of the experimenter was inter- 
posed between it and the coil, or at least its brilliancy 
would be diminished. Tesla does not see his way clear- 
ly to the practical application of these results. Theoret- 
ically it might be assumed that electro-magnetism is 
better suited than electrostatic force to action at a dis- 
tance, inasmuch as the latter decreases with the cube of 
the distance, while the electro-magnetic force decreases 
simply with the distance. On the contrary, however, 
when an electrostatic field is established, as in this case, 
instead of the difference of the effect of the two termi- 
nals of the coil, we have their joint effect. 

In most of the experiments, resort was had to the 
oscillating discharge of a Leyden-jar, which furnishes 
the prime essentials desired : namely, enormous intensity 
and high frequency. The discharge- circuits, in the 
shape of hollow glass balls or spirally-bent tubes, are 
brought into close proximity with pipes filled with quick- 
silver, through which the oscillating discharge passes. 
The whole arrangement resembles the winding of an in- 
duction coil, of which the quicksilver-filled pipes con- 
stitute the priniary circuit, the vacuum-tubes the second- 
ary circuit. On this arrangement the Leyden-jars need 
not be large, and neither the primary nor the secondary 
coils should have many turns, as these would increase 
the self-induction in the first, and the line ‘of discharge 
in the second. ‘Two or three turns for each circuit will 
be sufficient. When a Leyden-jar was discharged be- 
tween two finely polished knobs in the primary circuit, 
a uniform band of light was observed along the second- 
ary circuit. In all these experiments the discharge of 
the jar was immediately followed by an illumination in 
the tube. Nature, says Tesla, has stored up unlimited 
energy in the Universe, and the most wonderful mani- 
festation is electricity, pervading the Universe like a soul. 





Making Barbed Wire........ From Ore to Fence..... Noah's Sunday Times 

When passengers in the railroad trains look from the 
car-windows upon the endless miles of sharp-pointed 
barbed wire that is stretched upon posts on either side 
of the roadway, they, no doubt, give but few thoughts 
to the stages through which the wire passes from the 
mine to the fence. Yet it is an interesting study and 
well worth knowing something about in all its detail. 
All the barbed wire is now made of soft steel. When 
the ore is taken from the mine, it goes directly to the 
blast-furnace, which is a huge iron tower, forty or fifty 
feet high, lined with brick. Powerful engines force a 
stream of heated air (called blast) through openings in 
the sides of the furnace, near the bottom. First is put 
into the furnace a layer of fuel (coke), then a layer of 
limestone (flux), then some ore; each of the materials 
is carefully weighed, so that just the required amount is 
placed in the furnace. The limestone greatly assists in 
the melting of the ore, and it takes from ten to twelve 
hours to reduce one “charge.” The iron sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace and the foreign matter, called 
slag, floats on the top of the iron. The slag is first run 
off and then the iron. Attached to the furnace is a 


large shed with a sand floor, in which are numerous 
moulds about three feet long and four inches square. 
The iron runs into these moulds through a channel on 
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which the end of the moulds open. When cold, the 
iron is taken out of the moulds and called pig iron. 
The pig iron is taken to the steel mill, where it is melted 
and combined with a certain amount of imported pig 
iron, after which it is poured into a large portable iron 
vessel called a converter. A powerful hot-air blast runs 
through the bottom of the converter and blows through 
the iron, greatly increasing the heat and expelling all 
impurities. The metal, which is now steel, is poured 
into large cast-iron moulds, which hold from 1,200 to 
1,500 lbs. These pieces are called ingots. 


Everything about the steel mill is handled by machin-’ 


ery; hydraulic cranes carry the ingots from place to 
place, and very little manual labor is necessary. The 
ingots are heated and passed several times between 
large iron rolls, which gradually decrease the diameter 
of the ingots until they are about 4 x 4 inches. The last 
time they come through the rolls they pass under a huge 
machine which cuts them into regular lengths, weighing 
about 150 lbs. They then pass to the rod-mill, where 
they are heated and passed between a number of smaller 
rolls, which run at a very high speed. Here the steel is 
rolled into round rods about three sixteenths inch in 
diameter, and are coiled into bundles by a machine 
while hot. They then pass to the wire-mill. In the 
wire-mill the rods are first immersed in a bath of diluted 
sulphuric acid, which eats off all rust and dirt. After 
being washed free of acid, they are dipped in a thick 
solution of lime-water, dried in a furnace, pointed on 
one end and taken to the drawing-room. The drawing 
machinery consists of a heavy wooden table, called a 
bench, on which are a number of revolving cast-iron 
cylinders, called blocks. In front of each block, fas- 
tened to the bench, is an iron die-box, for holding the 
die. The die is of chilled cast-iron, perforated with a 
number of holes, which are reamed out to the size of 
the wire required. The pointed end of the rod is put 
through one of the holes in the die and fastened to the 
block, which, in revolving, pulls the rod through the die, 
reducing the size and coiling it up. This last operation 
is repeated twice for each rod, to get it to the size 
required for fence-wire, No. 12%. 

While drawing, the wire has become very hard and 
brittle and has to be softened before it can be worked 
into fence. All barbed wire is either painted or galvan- 
ized. For painted fence, the wire is taken from the 
drawing-room to the annealing department and placed 
in large iron pots, which hold about 4,000 pounds each. 
These pots, which are inclosed in furnaces, are heated 
until the contents are red-hot; they are then allowed to 
cool gradually. This process is called annealing, and 
requires about twenty-four hours; the wire is then very 
pliable. For galvanized fence the wire is taken from 
the blocks to the galvanizing department. Here the 
coils of wire are placed separately on wooden reels, 
which revolve as the wire is first put through a pan of 
melted lead heated until it is red-hot (this answers the 
same purpose as the annealing process, the lead being 
so hot does not stick to the wire). After passing through 
the lead pan, the wire is carried a distance over rollers 
until it has cooled off; it then passes through a vat of 
muriatic acid, which removes all dirt from the wire. 
Without this acid the galvanizing would not adhere to 
the wire. From the acid the wire passes through a 
large iron pan of melted zinc, or spelter, which forms a 
thin coating on the wire, and then between two pads of 
asbestos, which removes all surplus metal and gives the 
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wire a smooth finish. The end of the wire is then fas- 
tened to an iron pulley, which, as it turns, coils the wire 
up and pulls it through the various stages of this pro- 
cess. Wire, after being galvanized, will stand exposure 
for a number of years without rusting. 





Setting Type by Telegraphy. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccces London Tit Bits 

Mr. Donald Murray, a journalist employed on the 
Sydney Morning Herald, N. S. W., has invented a print- 
ing telegraph of a somewhat novel character. By this 
invention it is possible to operate at a distance over a sin- 
gle telegraph wire a typewriter, type-setting machine, 
piano, or any other keyboard instrument. The inven- 
tion consists of a repetition of two very simple ele- 
ments, namely: (1) a transmitting element (at the send- 
ing station) which, by the depression of a key, transmits 
a certain combination of five short positive and negative 
currents; (2) an interpreting element (at the receiving 
station), by the passage through which of a given com- 
bination of positive and negative currents, a lever is 
released and makes electrical contact, thus energizing a 
particular electro-magnet which operates a certain type- 
key, only one interpreting element being completely 
unlocked by any given combination of currents. Thirty- 
two transmitting elements, connected in parallel, form 
the transmitter, and thirty-two interpreting elements form 
the interpreter, and these, combined with a shift- 
key device, a typewriter and a battery, all suitably con- 
nected, comprise the essential features of the machine. 
Another type-setting machine by telegraphy was de- 
signed in 1891 by Major Law, commercial attaché to 
the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. It was designed 
for the purpose of setting up type simultaneously in two 
or more stations at long distances apart. By Major 
Law’s invention a journal, with its central office in Lon- 
don, could be set up simultaneously, there, and in pro- 
vincial centres in any part of the world. 





Photography of Colors... .Recent Successful Experiments. ..Pall Mall Budget 

Few problems have so puzzled the ingenuity of men 
of science as that of transferring colors of outward 
objects upon the sensitive plate by light-power. Pro- 
fessor Lippmann, of Paris, submitted a fixed photograph 
of the solar spectrum to the Academy of Science some 
three years ago. The colors were remarkably distinct 
and brilliant, and his process seemed to be in the right 
lines for successful results. He had by physical process 
obtained an image which retained its colors after treat- 
ment with the hyposulphite of soda, and was therefore 
as permanent as the ordinary kind. The peculiarity of 
his method consisted in the use of a plate which was 
transparent, and free from grains, and in the exposure of 
the plate with its film-side resting against a reflecting 
surface of mercury. The interference of the reflected 
with the incident ray of light divides the film into a 
number of -layers at the maxima, which will correspond 
in their distance apart with the wave-length of the inci- 
dent light, and will therefore be able to reproduce by 
reflection the color which produced the layers. The 
learned Professor has more recently again submitted to 
the members of the Institute his improvements in the 
process, and his successful photographs of some out- 
ward objects. All the colors appeared at once, even the 
red, without the interposition of colored screens, and after 
an exposure varying from five to thirty seconds. He has 
shown that the complex colors that adorn natural objects 
ought to be photographed just the same as the simple 











colors of a spectrum. The negatives submitted are said 
to represent faithfully some objects sufficiently diverse. 
There was a stained-glass window of four colors, red, 
green, blue, and yellow, but this was obtained after many 
hour’s of exposure to the sun’s light. A group of 
draperies came out well after an exposure of ten minutes 
to the electric light. In less time a many-colored parrot 
was photographed. A plate of oranges, surmounted by 
ared poppy, was faithfully produced. Green foliage 
and gray stones came out well, but the blue of the sky 
had an indigo hue. MM. Lumiére lately supplied an 
emulsion for color-photography by mixing gelatinous 
solutions of silver nitrate and potassium bromide, as 
recommended by Herr Valenta, of Vienna. This emul- 
sion is treated with a solution of a color sensitizer, such 
as cyanine, methyl violet, or erythrosine, at 104 deg. 
Fahr. When the plates are set they are passed through 
a bath of alcohol, and are washed with water for a brief 
period, the films being very thin. This method obviates 
coarseness of grain, and gives a film of great transpar- 
ency. When the plates are dried they are treated for 
two minutes with a solution of silver nitrate and acetic 
acid, which augments the brilliancy of the image and 
increases the sensitiveness of the plate. The plate is 
again dried and exposed according to the process of 
Lippmann. The developer is a solution of acid pyrogallic, 
potassium bromide, and ammonia. After development 
the plate is washed and fixed in a solution of cyanide of 
potassium. MM. Lumiére add that in photographing 
colored objects the ultra-violet rays were cut off and the 
violet and blue diminished by placing in the path of the 
luminous rays in the camera a vessel with parallel faces, 
containing a solution of yellow coloring-matter. There 
is an interesting future before experimental photo- 
graphers, and a pile of money to the successful man, and 
with the wonderful strides recently made, ultimate vic- 
tory is but a matter of time and perseverance. 





Utilizing Niagara's Waters...... Mammoth Turbines..... Philadelphia Record 

The waters of Niagara have been turned on the great 
wheel pits of the Niagara Falls Paper Company’s mill, 
and pouring down the great penstocks set in motion the 
mammoth turbines and thence passed through the big 
tunnel out under the city to the river below the city, 
more than a mile away. One of the 1,100 horse-power 
turbines was started, then a second and at last a third, and 
it is stated that their operation was most satisfactory, the 
wheels running as smoothly as could be desired. The 
test was made in the presence of the officials of the paper 
mill and of the R. W. Wood Company, of Philadelphia, 
which built and installed the turbines, and of Professor 
Geyelin, who designed them. The central feature of 
the work is the great tunnel, 6,700 feet in length, with 
a cross-section of 19 by 21 feet. This great piece of 
engineering work was commenced in October, 18go. 
The tunnel, which is horseshoe in shape, is lined 
throughout with brick. Its base at its discharge point, 
below the falls, is 205 feet below the sill of the head 
gate at the entrance to the main canal from the river 
above the falls. Of this total fall, 140 feet is available, 
the difference being taken up by the allowance for clear- 
ance from the wheel pits, incline of the lateral tunnels, 
and the grade of the great tunnel, which is about 36 
feet to the mile. The tunnel is lined on the invert and 
sides for a distance of 200 feet back from the discharge 
point with closely-fitted cast-iron plates, there being a 
heavy cast iron frame at the mouth. The brick lining 
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consists of four courses of brick, or a total of 16 inches. 
The ultimate capacity of the station is 50,000 horse- 
power, but as yet the contract has been let for only 
about one third of this amount. Five hundred horse- 
power twin turbines, under a head of 140 feet, are to 
operate Westinghouse alternating dynamos of approxi- 
mately the same capacity direct connected to the head 
of a vertical shaft. 

The power station is situated on the west side of the 
main canal, which is about 188 feet wide and 17 feet 
deep at the river, narrowing to 116 feet in width, but 
maintaining the same depth throughout its entire length 
of 1,260 feet. The depth of the water in the canal will 
be about 12 feet. The sides of the canal are built of 
solid masonry, seven feet thick at the bottom, tapering 
to three feet at the top, on which a coping two and a 
half feet wide has been placed. From this canal the 
water is taken through a separate inlet for each wheel, 
by an ingenious method, and carried through a pen- 
stock seven feet in diameter into the centre of the tur- 
bine. It is thence discharged through directing pas- 
sages upon the 32 multiple blades of the wheels, these 
passages being formed by 36 deflecting plates. As has 
been stated, the shaft is vertical, which gives the wheels 
a horizontal position, one at the top and one at the 
bottom of each casing. The gates controlled by the 
governor are made to govern more or less of the dis- 
charge, opening according to the power required. It is 
claimed that the governor will control the speed under 
ordinary conditions with a variation of less than one 
half of one per cent. One of the most serious problems 
in the construction of this plant was that of supporting 
the weight of the long vertical shaft and the attached 
portions of the dynamo, amounting to about 152,000 
pounds, and the enormous downward pressure of the 
column of water in the penstock. This is solved in this 
design by closing the bottom of the casing so that the 
water cannot act downward upon any of the parts at- 
tached to the shaft, while in the upper end of the cas- 
ing are apertures through which the water can act upon 
the under side of the disk, carrying the movable blades 
of the upper turbine and relieve the bearings of the 
weight of the shaft. 

In this way the weight of the water column is sus- 
tained by the stationary portions, which can be braced 
and supported for the purpose, and the pressure due to 
the head made to act upward for supporting the weight 
of the revolving shaft, which is thus nearly in the con- 
dition of a shaft spinning upon the water. The area 
involved is so proportioned that when the wheels are 
lightly loaded, the upward pressure will be some 2,000 
pounds in excess of the weight of the shaft, and when 
the wheels are running at full gate about the same 
amount less than the weight of the shaft on account of 
the lesser pressure in the casing. ‘This variation in 
pressure and direction is taken care of by a thrust bear- 
ing. Little has been determined upon as to the method 
of distribution to distant points. All these questions 
will be settled as the plant is installed, and as it is 
necessary to meet the demand for specific cases. At 
first, however, the distribution will be through under- 
ground conduits, and such a conduit is already in course 
of construction to the works of the Pittsburg Reduction 
Company, one of the largest and earliest consumers of 
power from the station, whose plant will be located 
about 2,500 feet from the power-house. It will proba- 
bly use about 3,000 horse-power for its work. 
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A check for £5,333,650 on the Bank of England, 
in payment for the Kimberley diamond mines, is said to 
be the largest ever drawn. Japanese children are 
taught to write with both hands. Over eighty per 
cent. of the shipping of the world is built in the British 
Isles, and nearly one-half of this is on the Clyde. 
Russia’s standing army, which comprises 800,000 men, 
is the largest in Europe. California has forty Chi- 
nese temples. The great armadillo has the greatest 
number of teeth. Whereas the normal number of teeth 
is thirty-two, this animal has from ninety-two to one 
hundred ; twenty-four to twenty-six in each side of the 
upper jaw, and twenty-two to twenty-four in each side 
of the lower jaw—all molars. They increase in size 
from front to back, have no roots, but an individual 
hollow base, showing constant growth, but are destitute 
of enamel. The largest tree is in California, Tulare 
county. It is 275 feet high and 106 feet in circumfer- 
ence at the base. Ninety-five per cent. of vacant pub- 
lic lands are in the arid region. For every four shil- 
lings spent in England on drink only a halfpenny is ex- 
pended on education. To be perfectly proportioned, 
a man should weigh twenty-eight pounds for every foot 
of his height. Labrador has goo species of flow- 
ering plants, 59 ferns, and over 250 species of mosses 
and lichens. It is said that the human hair will turn 
white during violent emotion if the hand is laid upon it. 



































The purest English is supposed to be spoken in 
Lincolnshire. An ordinary gas jet consumes as much 
oxygen as five people. Sponges are being propagated 
in a cheap way just now. About three years ago a cute 
German divided a few healthy specimens of live sponges 
into a goodly number of parts and placed them in deep 
water, with the result that he now has a crop of 4,000 at 
an initial expenditure of twenty dollars. England’s 
pension list last year was $38,000,000. It has been 
estimated that it will require eighty-five men working 
every day until 1947 to unearth the entire ruins of 
Pompeii. The deepest coal shaft in America is at 
Pottsville, Pa. In 1885 it had reached 1,576 feet. 
Between Paris and Berlin mail matter is now transmitted 
in thirty-five minutes by the pneumatic process, which 
is found most advantageous. The United States has 
686 vessels engaged exclusively in foreign trade; Great 
Britain has 5,968..———France is the only European 
country which has to-day fewer able-bodied men than 
it had thirty years ago. Insanity in every country is 
more prevalent among unmarried men than married 
persons. No fewer than 1,760 ancient manuscript 
copies of the New Testament in whole or in part exist. 
































The pain caused by the bite of a mosquito is pro- 
duced by a fluid poison injected by the insect into the 
wound in order to make the blood thin enough to flow 
through the mosquito’s throat. The largest apes have 
only sixteen ounces of brain: the lowest men have 
thirty-nine. Gold leaf, when beaten into a sheet of 
the thickness of but one. two-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sandth of an inch, appears to be of a beautiful green 
when held up to the light. Such sheets are really semi- 
transparent. India has, perhaps, a greater variety 
of plants than any other country in the world, having 




















15,000 native species, while the flora of the entire con- 
tinent of Europe only embraces about 10,000. Over 
40,000,000 trees have been planted in Switzerland in 
seven years in the effort to “reforest” the country. 
There are forty-eight distinct diseases of the eye. 
No other organ of the human body has so many. 
The rate of wind varies from five miles an hour— 
a light breeze—to eighty or a hundred miles an hour— 
a hurricane. From thirty to forty miles an hour it is 
reckoned a high wind or a gale; at fifty miles an hour 
it is called a storm. Additions to rented premises, 
when made by the tenant, should never be fastened 
by nails, but with screws. Should he wish to move 
away and take with him the lumber composing the 
improvements he has made, he can simply draw out 
the screws and take the planks. If he fastens them 
with nails the improvements become the landlord’s prop- 
erty. Pious Russians do not eat pigeons, because 
of the sanctity conferred on the dove in the Scriptures. 























Oats originated in North Africa; onions in Egypt; 
parsley in Sardinia; peaches in Persia; peas in Egypt; 
potatoes in America; rye in Siberia; spinach in Ara- 
bia; sunflower in Peru; tobacco in America; and wal- 
nut in Persia. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety is instrumental in yearly publishing nearly 4,000,000 
Bibles in 304 different languages. In the northwest- 
ern part of Colorado there is a region several hundred 
square miles in extent which is a vast deposit of petrified 
fish._—An oculist says that scarcely one in twenty 
of watchmakers suffer from weak eyes. By irriga- 
tion 25,000,000 acres are made fruitful in India 
alone. In Egypt there are about 6,000,000 acres 
and in Europe about 5,000,000. The United States 
have just begun the work of improving waste area, and 
have already about 4,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 














Gold alloyed with twenty per cent. of aluminum takes 
on a brilliant ruby tint. Here is an analysis of what is 
alleged to be the typical American face: The prominent 
nose, the sloping forehead, the fairly large mouth, the full 
eyes and predominance of the oval type are the natural 
characteristics of an aggressive, talented and shrewd 
people, agreeable in manners, but keenly alive to the 
main chance. It is a composite face, made up of 
qualities taken from Puritan, English, Scotch and Ger- 
man sources. In Paris, according to M. Lagneau, 
two thirds of the inhabitants are immigrants. It is 
strange, though true, that in Asia and Africa, where 
grass will not grow, the most beautiful flowers and 
shrubs flourish to perfection. The highest monolith 
in the world is an obelisk at Karnak, in Egypt, near 
Tuxor. The monument was erected by Hatasu, a 
queen who reigned 1600 B.c. It is 120 feet long and 
its weight is about 400 tons. The Merrimac river, 
in Connecticut, moves more machinery than any other 
stream in the world. Kentucky has thirteen legal 
reasons for divorce. The bones and muscles of the 
human body are capable of over 1,200 different move- 
ments. The largest park in the United States is 
the Yellowstone. It is sixty-five miles north and 
south, fifty-five miles east and west, contains 3,575 
square miles, and is 6,000 feet above sea level. 

































AMONG THE NIHILISTS: 


IN A RUSSIAN FORTRESS 


By WALTER KENNEDY 


From In the Dwellings of Silence: A Romance of Russia. By 
Walker Kennedy (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Frank Devereaux, a 
young Kentuckian, connected with the American Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, falls in love with Valérie Melnikoff, the daughter of 
an official high in the Russian service. Valérie and some of her 
friends, of Revolutionist sympathy, have been arrested for attend- 
ing a Nihilist meeting and have been taken to the Petropavlovski 
Fortress. Devereaux determines to rescue her, and with the 
help of his American friend, Van Dorn, an attaché, he receives 
an introduction to some of the Nihilist leaders. The story is 
strong, exciting, fresh and interesting. 

Communication must be had with Valérie in some 
way; and Devereux divined that if he could make the 
acquaintance of some of the Revolutionists, they would 
be more likely to give him a plan than anybody else. 
In this emergency he sought Van Dorn, and laid the 
whole matter before him. 

“‘ This thing is horrible!” said Van Dorn. 

“T’ll not ask you to help me, Van, if you think it 
would compromise yourself or your position as an at- 
taché of the United States.” 

“See here, Frank; what have I ever done that 
you should think of me in that way? I’m going to 
fight this thing through with you. ‘The battle is on, 
and it’s Yankee Doodle against the Russian Empire. 
You say you want to talk with a Russian Nihilist. Well, 
Danton has discovered a nest of them. You wait at 
the Embassy, and I’ll hook you a Nihilist in two hours.” 

Within the time prescribed he fulfilled his promise. 
Frank found himself in company with a tall, soldierly 
looking young fellow, with blue eyes and a blonde beard. 
He proved to bea young physician of German extraction, 
by the name of Todleben, and in appearance he was not 
unlike Devereux himself. The American was very favor- 
ably impressed with the doctor, and soon satisfied him- 
self that he could trust Todleben. Frank’s plan was to 
find some of Speranski’s friends, and consult with them 
as to the best way to communicate with Valérie, and 
so the Russian made an appointment with him for that 
evening after supper. 

Promptly at eight o’clock they met near the Liteinyi 
Bridge and set out toward the heart of the city. They 
finally turned into a rather secluded street, ascended a 
stairway leading from the sidewalk, entered a hall, and 
approached a door directly before them. Todleben 
made a carefully calculated number of light knocks on 
the door, which, as Devereux afterward learned, spelled 
the doctor’s name. An answering series of knocks from 
the inside signified: “Alone?” ‘ With a friend,” was 
Todleben’s response, and the door was opened. 


Devereux found himself in an ante-room, where he and- 


his new acquaintance deposited their heavy coats, and 
entered the main room, which was most elaborately and 
handsomely furnished. It contained a number of tables, 
around which were gathered little coteries of eager men 
conversing in low tones, and playing cards in a mechan- 
ical manner. Devereux was indignant at what he saw, 
and turned upon his companion. Todleben laughed. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘You think I have brought you 
to a gambling hell. It is only the headquarters of the 
Revolutionary party. This great and good government 
does not object to our meeting for the purpose of gam- 
bling, but it makes it a crime for us to meet with the 





intention of discussing state affairs. Observe these men 
closely, and you will see that they are all talking among 
themselves, and are not interested in the cards. 

It was as Todleben had said. Apparently no atten- 
tion was paid to the new-comers, but every eye in the 
room had scanned them covertly. : 

‘«‘ Speranski’s particular friends—of whom I am one 
also—are gathered at the table at the head of the room, 
we will take a hand in the game there.” 

Among those who were present, Devereux noticed a 
number of spectacled students and professors, and even 
a few uniforms. There was hardly an unintelligent face 
among them; and save for the ostentatious gambling 
carried on, any visitor would have thought that he had 
merely entered a fashionable club-room. When Todle- 
ben and Devereux took their seats, warm drinks and 
cigars were ordered for all who were gathered there, and 
a lull ensued in the gambling. Before anything was 
told to Devereux he gave his word of honor not to be- 
tray their confidence. 

“Mr. Devereux,” said Todleben, “desires to know 
what has become of those who were arrested, and if 
there is no objection I will tell him.” 

“ There is none.” 

“They have all been incarcerated in the Petropav- 
lovski Fortress. Each one of them has been placed in 
a bomb-proof casement, secluded from the others, and 
cut off from communication with the outside world. 
They are not allowed to read anything or write to any- 
body, or to know why they are imprisoned. When they 
are taken to their casemates they are stripped, and ex- 
amined to see whether they have any papers or means 
of communication concealed in their ears, mouths, and 
so forth, Then they are given a prison uniform, and 
their own clothing is taken away. There is apparently 
no way to communicate with each other; but the in- 
genuity of man has never been baffled by obstacles. I 
cannot reveal to you how this communication has been 
carried on. Speranski was arrested on the 16th, and 
already we have received a letter from him.” 

Here Todleben took from his pocket a thin piece of 
soiled linen, on which was written a cipher letter in red 
ink apparently—blood in reality. The doctor then read 
the letter, which was as follows: 

‘‘T am in the Petropavlovski Fortress at last. Was 
arrested at ten o’clock, P. M., of the 16th at home, when 
my wife was away on a visit. Valérie is in the casement 
beneath me. I have been able to signal her, and have 
found her very much depressed. The Countess, the 
Doctor and his wife, and the Professor are here. Ivan Vale- 
rianoff is here also, but attempts to communicate with him 
have been thwarted by himself. I suspect him. Watch 
every carriage that comes from the fortress; follow it and 
see if it does not disgorge Valerianoff. We are watched 
day and night so closely, that it seems they must see our 
thoughts. Devise some way, if it is possible, to locate the 
bastion in which we areimprisoned. If it is upon the river 
I could throw messages out upon the ice, where they could 
be found by friends.” 

To say that Devereux was astonished is to use a mild 
term. ‘These men seemed to care nothing for bomb- 
proof walls and prison guards and the countless pre- 
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cautions of the police. He could not imagine how it 
was possible for that letter to have travelled from a dark, 
solitary cell into this brilliant club-room. Men who 
could accomplish such feats could doubtless suggest a 
device by which he might be enabled to communicate 
with Valérie. He saw that they could be trusted. They 
had freely admitted him to their confidence. He there- 
fore admitted them to his. He told them of his engage- 
ment to Valérie, and of his determination to rescue her 
if it took the remainder of his life. They liked his 
spirit, and promised to join with him in a general plan to 
liberate their friends, when it was found what disposition 
was to be made of them. 

As for rescuing any one from the Fortress, Todleben 
soon convinced him that it was utterly impossible. 
Devereux saw it would be necessary to wait until the 
prisoners were exiled to Siberia, an event which might 
happen in a few months, or it might be not for years. 

* * * * * * 

The next day a great crowd of people were assembled 
on the island containing the fortress of Petropavlovski. 
Thousands of persons were gathered on the frozen 
river, and even the Quay across the Neva was thronged 
with ladies and gentlemen holding lorgnettes and field- 
glasses in their hands. It was not a race upon the 
river that drew together this great concourse from every 
part of the city, but a dangerous and thrilling exploit. 

In the Petropavlovski Fortress stood the beautiful 
cathedral, whuse golden spire seemed to penetrate the 
sky like an enchanted sword. It was four hundred feet 
high, and, as one looked up at it, its height was enough 
to make the senses reel. This slender shaft held up a 
golden globe on which an angel stood with uplifted 
cross. A part of this cross had decayed and fallen 
away, and a daring lineman had undertaken to mount 
the spire, climb over the globe, and repair the cross. 
The globe was twelve feet in circumference, and the 
highest window in the spire was a considerable distance 
below it. Although apparently made of solid gold, the 
spire was covered with large sheets of copper, gilded, 
and these sheets were held on by large nails, over the 
heads of which the loop of a rope could be placed. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun shone brightly on 
the fiery golden sword that cut the sky—shone on the 
glittering angel towering high above the crime-stained 
fortress—shone upon the broken cross, sign of love and 
hope and faith swaying over a perdition. 

At last there was a great cheer heard upon the banks of 
the Neva, and tens of thousands of eyes were fixed, with a 
fascination akin to that which held fierce Roman hearts 
before the sports of the arena, upon a tiny figure crawl- 
ing out of a window over three. hundred feet in air. 
The lineman was making ready for his exploit. Around 
his body he had wound a rope, and in his hands were 
two short cords looped at each end. 

Carefully placing one of the loops over one of the 
projecting nails on the side of the spire, he inserted his 
right foot in the lower loop, and there he hung, his 
whole weight depending upon a single nail—only that 
between the heavens and the death beneath. His next 
step was to place the upper loop of his other cord on a 
nail higher up on the left, and insert his left foot in the 
lower loop. Then he transferred his entire weight to the 
second rope and moved the first one up a peg. And so 
he crawled painfully up the glittering spire, foot by foot, 
until he reached the globe. 

Far below he could hear the applause swelling up 
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from the banks of the river, which seemed to waver be- 
neath him like a sheen of diamonds. 

But the hardest task remained to be done. The 
brave heart did not despair, nor the cool head swim, 
even though the globe was perfectly smooth. Care- 
fully he took the rope from around his body, tied one 
end of it around his waist, and with a quick, deft move- 
ment he managed to throw the other over the globe. It 
had a weight attached, and this caused it to wind around 
the foot of the angel, while the weighted end came back 
within the grasp of the lineman. He now slowly 
dragged himself over the globe, until he stood beside ~ 
the golden angel, swimming in the shifting sky. 

A rope promptly let down to the window was seized 
by an assistant, who tied to it a rope-ladder, drawn up 
and securely fastened to the base of the angel, this fur- 
nishing a ready mode of ascent. 

And thus it was that Vassily Tadmorski, the Nihilist, 
obtained a complete plan of the fortress of Petro- 
pavlovski. From the top of the cathedral he could see 
it all as a map, the exact situation of the various 
bastions, the boulevard, the canal and the different 
courts; and with the aid of a field-glass, which he had 
not neglected to carry with him, he discovered in one of 
the courts a prisoner pacing up and down between two 
gens d’armes, and he located therefrom the bastion in 
which the politicals were confined. 

* ” * * * * 

The cell in which Valérie Melnikoff was imprisoned 
was a masonry-vaulted chamber or casemate, formerly 
used for artillery. The walls and ceiling were of brick 
and the floor of concrete. Just under the ceiling was a 
small aperature with double gratings and an iron sash, 
which could be opened to admit air. In the heavy door 
opposite was a small wicket, covered by a panel, which 
could be noiselessly raised from the outside, so as to 
allow the guard to look in at the prisoner unobserved. 

The furniture of the room consisted of an iron bed- 
stead and an iron table, both fastened into the masonry, 
so as to be immovable. A stationary washstand, a 
looking-glass, a commode, a tin cup and an image of 
the Virgin Mary were the only other objects in the 
room. It was heated from without, thus rendering it 
impossible for the prisoner to make any use of the fire 
for purposes of escape, suicide or communication. Be- 
yond this there was nothing in the cell but heavy odors, 
gloom and unbroken silence. 

Valérie threw herself upon her bed and wept bitterly. 
Her thoughts ran quickly over the incidents of the last 
few days, and the happiness almost within her grasp ; 
and the pain was almost greater than she could bear. 

It was while lying upon the bed that she heard a 
light tapping, apparently upon the iron frame which her 
cheek was touching. Suddenly it flashed upon her 
that perhaps some one was endeavoring to send her a 
message; but where was he? She saw that the bed 
was attached to the wall. The tapping must therefore 
have come through the wall; and the bed was probably 
connected with a conductor of sound somewhere. If 
such were the case, she reasoned that by tapping on 
the iron framework she might answer the unknown. 
She did so; and immediately there was a responsive 
tap. Valerie, like all those interested in the Revolu- 
tionary movement, was familiar with the number alpha- 
bet by which prisoners, who are denied communication, 
sent messages to each other. If in any way they could 
convey numbers, either by motions, knocks, or objects, 
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they could defy prison walls and watchful guards. The 
accompanying diagram will assist the reader: 
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To indicate any letter in the alphabet, find out the 
number of the column in which it stands perpendic- 
ularly and horizontally. According to this system of 
telegraphy, the letter A would be represented by one 
knock, a pause, and a second knock. 

“ The Czar is great,” tapped the unknown. 

“‘ The people are greater,” responded Valérie, recog- 
nizing a Revolutionary formula. 

“ Who are you?” 

“‘ Valérie Melnikoft ! 

*‘ Marcelle Speranski.” 

Then followed a long interchange of thoughts, during 
which Speranski urged her to be of good cheer. 

While it was easy to communicate between the upper 
and the lower casemates, it was a more difficult feat 
to do this laterally, as there was no way to send the 
sound through the walls except by making a noise so 
loud as to attract the guards. But Speranski was not 
to be daunted. As he looked out of his window his eye 
encountered an outer wall, over the top of which he 
could barely get a glimpse of the blue sky. He rade 
careful measurements of his room, noted how far the 
window was from each wall, and rightly judged that the 
casemates to the right and the left were fac-similes of 
his own. He was an excellent mathematician, and he 
set out to calculate at what angle and with what veloc- 
ity he would have to eject a slight object from his 
window to make it fall in the window of one of the 
adjacent cells. This he determined and at once pro- 
ceeded to put his project into execution, 

When Speranski had been stripped for examination 
the guards had found on his neck a large inflamed boil, 
which appeared to give him untold pain. It was poul- 
ticed elaborately, and it never aroused the suspicion of 
the guards. ‘Those thorough individuals looked in his 
hair, his ears and his mouth, even going so far as to ex- 
amine his teeth, to see whether anything was concealed 
in a hollow molar. But they did not pry into the boil, 
nor did they examine the soles of his feet, except in the 
most casual manner. Now, that boil was a very clever 
invention of Speranski’s, and had under its artistically 
painted surface—a marvel of success in still life—the 
small blade of a knife, a needle, and a roll of thread. 

The morning after his incarceration Speranski asked 
permission to have a pipe, and, as he had money with 
the overseer, he was accorded the privilege. He ex- 
pressed his preference for a cheap clay pipe with a plain 
cane stem, and he specified the brand of tobacco he 
preferred. These were brought to him and he pro- 
ceeded to fill the cell with clouds of tobacco smoke. 

Glued to the bottom of Speranski’s feet were two 
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pieces of almost transparent linen, which resembled 
flesh so closely that it would have been impossible to 
detect their presence except by the touch, or by exam- 
ination in a strong light. One of these he had washed 
off that morning and concealed beneath the lining of his 
slippers. Writing on a part of it with blood pricked from 
his skin, and using the needle as a pen, he neatly made a 
tiny pill of it just large enough to go in his pipe-stem, 
and coated it with tin-foil taken from his package of 
smoking tobacco; then separating the stem from the 
pipe, he practiced blowing with it against the wall and 
noting the rebound. When he was satisfied with his 
skill; he mounted his commode box and opened the 
window. It was a trying moment, and just then the 
guard opened the door and looked in. 

Speranski explained that the smoke was rather dense, 
and he was letting it out. The guard retired satisfied, 
and the prisoner quickly blew his wad out of the win- 
dow, and he fancied he heard it plunk against the window 
of the cell next to him. 

He waited long for some intimation that his message 
had sped to its mark. How it would be answered he 
could not guess ; but he kept his eyes and ears open. 

At last the flash of a faint rosy ray on the outside wall 
attracted his attention. It came and went, and he soon 
perceived that there was an intelligence guiding it. He 
set his wits to work. Evidently those flashes came from 
some brilliant object, such as a mirror. It was not 
reflected sunlight, for a very conclusive reason—no sun- 
light ever entered those gloomy walls to be reflected. 
Besides, it was too softened and dim for that; it was 
faint and delicate as a waning blush. If not done with 
sunlight, then it was done with fire. The solution came 
to him like a flash. It was made by fire from a pipe or 
a cigar reflected in a mirror and thrown against the wall. 
He refilled his own pipe, took down his little mirror and 
prepared to answer. First numbering the rays flashed 
on the wall, he found that by the number alphabet they 
spelled the word “salutation” several times. 

He held his glowing pipe to his mirror, and every 
whiff he took flashed a rosy beam upon the wall. So 
by numbered flashes he managed to cable to his so far 
unknown friend the words, “I understand.” “Who are 
you?” asked Speranski. ‘“ Paraveloff,” was the reply. 

And so these ingenious people in one way or another 
baffled the thousand precautions taken against them, and, 
by nightfall, all those who had attended the meeting at 
the residence of the Countess, except Ivan Valerianoff, 
were in communication with each other. 

At noon that day the soldier guards had been changed, 
and the guard who visited Speranski’s cell proved to be 
a patriot. He would be on duty there only a few hours, 
and the political prisoner took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to write the letter which we have already seen, and 
intrusted it to the friendly soldier to deliver. Speranski 
also gave him a number of verbal messages to deliver, 
but these were necessarily brief, for there were half a 
dozen other guards promenading that corridor. 

Several days passed, and Speranski received word 
from another friendly soldier who was serving his two ~ 
or three hours as a guard in the fortress, that by the dar- 
ing of Vassily Tadmorski the bastion had been located. 
He at once seized the opportunity to send back word 
as to the exact location of his cell. 

Thereafter, regularly, at a specified hour, a Nihilist 
skated on the river near the bastion, and managed to 
look out for Speranski’s little pills of information. 
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Light as Medicine New York Sunday Sun 


A physician has been investigating some of the effects 
of direct sunlight on the skin. Painting a band on his 
arm with India ink, he exposed the member to a scorch- 
ing sun. The usual painful effects followed, except 
beneath the band, where the skin remained white and 
unaffected. He suggests that the tan which continued 
exposure produces upon the skin is a protective effect. 
If further experiment shall establish this inference, a 
further hypothesis will be rendered probable, namely, 
that the power acquired by the human skin in the tropics 
of secreting a pigment, is really protective of its lower 
and functionally active layers. Offhand one would be 
apt to conclude that a black skin ought to increase the 
heat effects of solar radiance. We ure requiredsnow to 
learn whether the harm is really done by the heat rays, 
for conceivably it may be due to any other of the di- 
verse sorts of vibration of which that radiance is now 
known to be a highly complex phenomenon. Such in- 
fluences as they may severally exert on the animal 
economy in health and disease are ascertainable only 
by experiment. “Sun” treatment has been practiced 
for the last thirty years. The completest establishment 
is in Austria. Here the various rays of the sun are 
used as curative agents. Foreign physicians after per- 
sonal experience have written of its exhilarating effects. 
Explanation in this and allied matters always lags in the 
rear of observation. Running water was observed to 
purify itself; experiments made by agitating water 
showed no purification; hence the reality of the popu- 
lar observation was denied. Now it is ascertained that 
sunlight does destroy the noxious germs in water ; run- 
ning water does purify itself, not because it is agitated, 
but because it exposes infectious suspended matter to 
sunlight. A century ago the natives of India told the 
European physicians that the cholera was in the water. 
They were laughed to scorn, the sapient European hav- 
ing made up his mind that it was in the air. After a 
century he has learned to look to the water supply. 
Two centuries ago the Italians, backed by the centuries 
of Roman experience, were treating consumption as an 
infectious disease. When a Massachusetts physician 
nearly forty years ago collected evidence for this theory, 
he was met with derision. The allowed infectiousness 
of consumption is now one of the problems of the day. 

Mankind through ages has seen the dog lick his 
wounds, and the wounds healing. He sometimes at- 
tributed the result to a curative property in the canine 
saliva. He now knows that the result is due to clean- 
liness, or asepsis in its most primitive form. When 
Cabell first attempted to expound before an American 
medical audience those discoveries of Sir Joseph Lister 


in antisepsis, which are the corner-stone of surgery to-° 


day, hoots and catcalls prevented his proceeding. Long 
ago it was observed that a mask protecting the face 
from light in smallpox was efficient as a preventive of 
pocking or pitting. In measles, seclusion in a dark 
room is of observed efficiency in contributing to a favor- 
ble issue. It has been assumed by some that the bene- 
fit was due to the protection of the eyes from the light. 
This may be true, but again, it may not be true. When 
combined with the observed utility of the mask in 
another eruptive disease, and the unexpected effect of a 


pigment band in skin exposure to the sun, we may justly 
suspect relations between solar radiance and physiologi- 
cal function remaining to be discovered. Gilbert, the 
earliest English medical writer, described, in the fifteenth 
century, a cure of a royal prince infected with measles 
by wrapping him in a scarlet cloth, and surrounding 
him with scarlet hangings. 

It is known that sunlight is essential to vital processes, 
both vegetable and animal. How it operates in either 
case is not known. In the dark, man and weeds alike 
blanch, and some vegetables form poisonous  sub- 
stances. In case of the vegetables, again, we do know 
that the efficient element of the solar radiance is the in- 
visible part. That electricity is capable of stimulating 
vegetable activities is known. And while static electricity 
is stimulating, current electricity is retarding. That elec- 
tricity is of curative value in man is known. ‘That light 
is an electro-magnetic phenomenon is known. That all 
of these elements are waves of vibration having common 
amplitudes with a common rate of propagation is known. 
But beyond this, all remains to be found out, and can 
be learned only from systematic experiment. 

Charcot, of Paris, relieved neuralgia by an apparatus 
that applies mechanical vibratory shocks with great 
rapidity. In solar radiance the rays must be sifted out 
and their separate influences observed both in health and 
disease before they can be turned to the use of man. An 
American physician has obtained local anesthesia by 
electrical means which may prove to be of great value 
in surgical operations. By proper experiment has the 
pretense of magnetic healing been exploded as quackery. 
Yet it often relieved from pain, as did a quack liquid 
remedy proved to consist of distilled water. By exper- 
iment only can truth be revealed, as in these instances 
the force of imagination is disclosed as the efficient 
remedial agent. Considerations like these led Finsen to 
suggest treating smailpox patients in a room from 
which the ultra violet rays of light were excluded by 
red window panes. His suggestion was acted upon by 
Lindholm, of Bergen, with the triumphant results that 
have been described in the news columns of the Evening 
Sun. With equal openness of mind, Dr. Edson, on 
behalf of New York, is putting the treatment to the 
proof, In the event of his confirming Lindholm, a bene- 
fit will have been conferred on the whole country. 





Cuprie Electrolysis..Copper-plating the Body....8t. Louis Globe-Democrat 

One of the most wonderful of modern discoveries in 
the region of electrotherapy is the system of “cupric 
electrolysis” brought out by Gautier, of Paris, by which 
a metallic deposit can be made on any part of the body, 
internal or external. The process will be understood by 
recalling the fact that an iron needle connected to the 
positive pole plunged into human tissue is quickly at- 
tacked by the oxygen, and chlorine set free at this pole 
is converted into oxychloride of iron, a double salt, and 
is soon completely destroyed. The same is true of any 
metal attacked by oxygen or chlorine. A copper needle 
or bulb or other conveniently shaped electrode penetra- 
ting tissue or laid against mucous membrane, especially 
within the cavities of the body, is converted into oxy- 
chloride of copper, zinc into oxychloride of zinc, and so 
on. This method has ‘only recently been introduced 
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into this country, but its benefits promise to be far- 
reaching when it is brought into general practice. In 
gynecological work especially, it secures results attain- 
able by no other means, as the introduction of the posi- 
tive copper sound affords not only the intrinsic advan- 
tage of the current, but also the further beneficial action 
of an antiseptic salt whose permeation into the tissues 
contributes to their strength and nutrition. In other 
words, the metallic deposit is first made, and then by 
what is termed “ cataphoresis ” driven into the tissues. 
It is highly probable that this will be the treatment of 
the future in catarrh cases. A copper bulb, through 
which an electric current is passing, is swept over the 
nasal, throat, and mucous membranes, and deposits and 
drives in the copper salts. 

This method is both rapid and painless, and its effects 
are described as magical. An eminent electrotherapeu- 
tist states that in his hands its results far surpass the most 
sanguine claim of any other treatment. It is also likely 
to create a new practice in the antisepticizing and heal- 
ing of unhealthy ulcerations and discharging cavities, 
the dispersion of tumors and the reduction to a healthy 
state of the granular eyelids of conjunctivitis. Dr. Au- 
gustin Goelet now calls attention to the adaptability of 
this principle to the control of hemorrhage, especially 
in connection with internal operation, such as have 
frequently to be carried out in gynecologic surgery. 
Dr. Goelet does further commendable service by 
showing wherein it has at times proved unsuccessful 
and pointing out how failure can to a great extent be 
avoided. He insists that if the applications are perse- 
vered with and are properly made, they will in the ma- 
jority of cases control an active hemorrhage. One point 
of supreme importance is that there should be actual 
and complete contact between the electrode and the 
surface acted upon, and for the attainment of this ob- 
ject the use of an enlarged and possibly egg-shaped 
electrode may at times be advisable. It is most satis- 
factory to know, on such authority, that electricity can 
be so effectively applied to such a disastrous ailment. 





Mystery of the Spleen St. Louis Republic 

The human spleen is a physiological mystery—one of 
the enigmas of the human make-up. It is a spongy, 
pulpy organ, weighing about two pounds on an average, 
varying in shape in different individuals, the color much 
resembling that noted in the kidneys and liver. Two or 
three hundred years ago the M. D.’s were almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that it secreted a “ venom,” and 
that the frequent and persistent use of the cathartics 
was very necessary in order to eliminate the “ spleenic 
poisons” from the system. Shakespeare, and other 
writers of the rather indefinite period mentioned above, 
frequently allude to the “ venom of the spleen,” and one 
eminent fellow of the Royal Society advocated the 
curious idea of removing the organ and extracting its 
poisons in alcohol to be used in neutralizing the virus of 
blood poisoning. Practically speaking, the spleen is an 
unknown organ even to the enlightened physicians of 
to-day. One of them will tell you that perhaps it has 
its uses; that it may serve the purpose of withdrawing 
surplus blood from the circulation when the heart is un- 
duly or unnaturally excited, and that in all probability 
it acts as a kind of safety-valve to hold the action of 
other organs in check, and then if you press him still 
further he will tell you he doesn’t know. One writer 
on oddities in physiology believes its functions to be the 
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formation of red blood corpuscles from white ones, but 
as it is a granular organ, with no outlet for secretion, it is 
safe to say that it was not put in its present position 
for the purpose mentioned. I believe that the idea 
arose from the fact that more red blood corpuscles are 
found in the spleen than in the organs adjoining it. 
Although the normal weight of the organ under discus- 
sion is two pounds, there are cases on record of its being 
found in a diseased condition, weighing upward of 
twenty pounds. Removal of the spleen does not seem 
to interfere with the general health and spirits, which 
seems to argue in favor of the idea of its being a “ use- 
less bodily organ.” Zacarelli was the first to make the 


operation in 1549. Gilson collected statistics of eighteen 
removals, the patient fully recovering in each instance. 





His Artificial Voice Magasin Pittoresque 


At one of the recent sessions of the French Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Perier, surgeon of the Lariboisiére hos- 
pital, presented for the examination of his colleagues a 
mute who expressed all his ideas by speech—that is to 
say, by modulated sounds. The history of this man is 
most curious and interesting from a scientific point of 
view. He was enjoying continued robust health when 
he was stricken with an incurable affection of the larynx, 
the first symptoms of which were observed in January, 
1891. ‘Tired of the treatment that he had to undergo 
for two years, he expressed a desire to be operated upon 
as radically as possible. Thus fortified, Dr. Perier pro- 
ceeded, on the 12th of June last, to operate upon him 
for the total extirpation of the larynx. Every one 
knows that the region of the larynx contains the very 
organ of the voice, and that the vocal apparatus of man, 
if it is indisputably the most delicate, is the most perfect 
of that of the higher beings. Its destruction through 
disease or accident is consequently followed by aphony. 
The operation once terminated according to the rules of 
art, the skillful surgeon formed in the anterior wall of 
the neck a small orifice, which he left open. This open- 
ing, consequently communicating with both the exterior 
and the larynx, was reserved for experiments upon the 
re-establishment of the voice by an artificial larynx. 
Convalescence proceeded quickly, and on June 28 the 
health of the patient was sufficiently re-established to 
permit of such experiments. 

In concert with Mr. Aubry, manufacturer of surgical 
instruments, Dr. Perier directed these tentatives toward 
the adaptation of an artificial larnyx, actuated by a 
blowing device, and not by the air issuing from the 
trachea. The apparatus, relatively simple, that they 
decided to adopt, consists of a metallic reed inclosed in 
a tube, and the plates of which, arranged in contrary 
directions, obliterate half of the light at each extremity. 
This tube terminates above in a spherical surface, cap- 
able of being applied hermetically to the orifice in the 
front of the neck. Below, it is connected with two 
elastic reservoirs, coupled and mounted upon a metallic 
S-shaped armature, permitting of one communicating 
with the other, in order to obtain a continuous current 
of air of mean intensity. One of the reservoirs is put in 
communication with a blowing device formed of a bulb 
similar to those that actuate vaporizers. Under the 
effect of the current of air the metallic reed enters into 
vibration and emits a constant note of uniform tonality, 
which is approximately that of the ordinary diapason. 
The sound thus produced is led, so to speak, into the 
buccal cavity. It remains, then, in order to convert it 
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into true spoken language, only to make it undergo, 
through the intermedium of the tongue, lips and teeth, 
as in ordinary phonation, the series of modulations that 
produce the nuance and the difference in the pronunci- 
ation of words. ‘These nuances, as incredible as the fact 
may seem at first sight, are, it appears, obtained quite 
easily. An education of a few days suffices. The indi- 
vidual who was the object of the communication made 
to the Paris Academy of Medicine was able, amid the 
plaudits of the whole assemblage, after receiving his 
operator with emotion, to retrace the history and 
detailed phases of his painful disease with a voice that 
was distinct, although of a low and monotonous tone. 





Cholera Poison ........ A Study of Comma Bacillus ........ Post-Dispatch 

That the comma bacillus is not the real and only 
agent of cholera has long been a matter of certainty, 
and the discussion between the “ Localists” and “ Con- 
tagionists ” has merrily gone on since the last tholera 
epidemic. Professors Pettenkofer and Emmerich, of 
Munich, drank pure cultures of comma bacilla in order 
to demonstrate this, and now Emmerich himself comes 
forward, surprising the world with new information con- 
cerning the vital question of the real cholera poison. If 
neither alkaloids nor toxalbuminze can be regarded as 
the practical and active agents of cholera, it must be 
the generation of other substances by the comma bacil- 
lus. Emmerich started out on this theory and at once 
directed his attention to a substance which is generated 
by the comma bacillus in proportionately large quanti- 
ties. This substance is nitrous acid and its combina- 
tions, the nitrites. Earlier investigations made by Petri 
brought out the fact that nitrite was found in cultures of 
comma bacillus, but little heed was paid to it at the 
time. ‘The nitrite is an exceedingly virulent poison, and 
guinea pigs, rabbits and dogs are killed by very small 
quantities of it. Most sensitive to it is man himself. 
The symptoms of nitrite poisoning in man are almost 
identical with cholera symptoms, and the blood of per- 
sons poisoned with nitrites presents the same changes as 
that of cholera victims. The slight and unessential dif- 
ferences between the two cases, the direct poisoning 
with nitrite and the attack of cholera, are readily 
explained on the basis that in the former case the poison 
is absorbed by the stomach direct, while in the latter it 
is generated by the comma bacillus in the small intes- 
tine, developing and spreading from there. Emmerich 
and many of his followers hold, therefore, that the 
nitrites generated by the comma bacillus are the real 
and essential cause of the danger and deadliness of the 
disease. This knowledge having been acquired, the 
next step is to find the remedy which prevents the 
comma bacillus from developing these nitrites. Emmer- 
ich, assisted by Professcr Tsuboi, has experimented with 
several pure cultures of comma bacillus. One of these 
came from Hamburg, but for reasons unknown it had 
lost much of its power to form nitrite. Another which 
was procured in Massaua formed extraordinary quanti- 
ties of nitrite, and the Massaua bacteriz proved the 
most poisonous and dangerous. To those not familiar 
with chemistry the following information will make clear 
the composition of these substances: Nitrous acid is a 
chemical combination of one atom of hydrogen, one 
atom of nitrogen and two atoms of oxygen. ‘These 
three elements are contained in nitric acid, except that 
there are three atoms of oxygen instead of two. A 
combination of these acids with lime, potash or soda 
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produces salts: nitrous or nitric lime, nitrous or nitric 
kali (nitrate of potash), etc. Nitrous salts are called 
nitrates, nitric salts nitrites. These salts are found 
everywhere in nature, and the comma bacilli transform 
the nitrates into nitrites by depleting the former of their 
oxygen contents. The part taken by the nitrates in 
nature is an all-important one. Vegetables and cereals 
raised for the nourishment of man and beast need 
nitrates for their growth, and strange to say, it is a 
microbe which gives them this fecundity. Plants absorb 
nitrates through their roots, and in their cells transform 
it into that precious nutriment, vegetable albumen. 

But in harvesting the cereals all the nitrates have not 
been changed into albumen, for almost every one of the 
vegetables which we eat contains a little nitre, or nitrate 
of lime, or magnesia. ‘These nitrates, taken into the 
stomach and intestines, form there the raw material from 
which the comma bacillus generates its pernicious poison. 
The quantity of nitrates differs in various vegetables. 
Barley and Indian corn contain only a minimum quan- 
tity, while cauliflower, turnips, beets, lettuce are plenti- 
fully charged with it, and even these proportions change 
with conditions of soil, weather or fertilizing material. 
The farmer knows full well that fodder containing large 
quantities of nitrate is unwholesome for his stock, caus- 
ing diseases akin to nitrite poisoning, nor is the comma 
bacillus the only active agent which transforms nitrate 
into nitrite, for this can be accomplished by other intes- 
tinal microbes found in man and animal. But the 
comma bacillus produces 4,000 times more nitrite, and 
therein lies the danger. Compared with vegetables, 
meat is quite free from nitrate. In this light Professor 
Emmerich explains why the epidemic spreads with so 
much more virulence in territories where the populace 
depends upon nutriment containing large quantities of 
nitrate, and physicians for the last thirty years have 
urgently advised abstinence from salads and vegetables 
during cholera epidemics. 

Water is another prolific source through whieh nitrate 
reaches the stomach, for it is found everywhere in nature. 
Its percentage changes with the seasons. Deherain, 
who has experimented in this direction for the past three 
years—18go0, 1891 and 18g92—demonstrates that in the 
autuimn drainage water contains four times more nitrate 
than it does in winter, with spring and summer next. 
As is well known, the fall of the year is the most favor- 
able season for the spread of cholera. This holds good 
for drinking water, except that the quantities of nitrate 
are relatively smaller. The practical results to be 
deduced from this latest discovery in the field of science 
lie near at hand: 1. The ultimate discovery of a 
remedy which will prevent the comma bacillus from 
developing nitrite in the intestines, or an antidote where 
it has been generated. 2. The avoidance of food con- 
taining quantities of nitrate; and in this connection 
chemistry will step in with its accurate research to 
determine what food should be taken and should be 
avoided. 3. The supply of water, which must be free 
from nitrous or nitric elements. The advantage which 
lies in the partaking of food free from nitrates is a very 
great one, for, according to Emmerich, the comma 
bacilli, even if they should get into the intestines and 
increase there, would find no substance from which they 
could generate nitrite, but would form other acids, 
especially lactic acid, and the disturbance caused thereby 
would be slight, producing the symptoms of “cholerine,” 
for instance, which prevails during cholera epidemics. 
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LIFE IN EPIGRAM: WITH A TOUCH OF CYNICISM* 


By JoHN OLIVER Hosses 





Sir Sidney Warcop was a gentleman who had been 
born with many good and perfect gifts; but he had 
pawned them to his adversary for a few casks of brandy 
and a little soda. 


Conscience is the name which the orthodox give to 
their prejudices. 

Reformation had meant in. his case, as in that of 
many, the substitution of many disagreeable virtues for 
a few atoning sins. 

The heart of Mrs. Portcullis was, as it were, a moral 
scent-sachet, which she refilled with the fashionable per- 
fume of each season, scattering the musk of the old year 
to make room for the myrrh of the new. This custom, 
which is commonly called toleration, won for her num- 
berless acquaintances of every rank and opinion. 

Like Lady Lurewell in the comedy, Mrs. Portcullis 
could dress up a sin so religiously that the devil himself 
would hardly know it of his making. 

Men only understand the kind of woman who is more 
masculine than a man! 

Ah, if women would only choose their husbands as 
carefully as bonnets, how much brighter life would be! 


He was a man of middle age, short, but so com- 
pactly built that to look at him made one think of 
bricks and cement. 

His quick brown eyes were remarkable for their 
curiously mingled shrewdness, scepticism, and good 
humor, and his wry mouth showed that if he drank in life 
like a worldling, he swallowed it like a philosopher. 


And it all comes to this: love is precisely the same 
kind of emotion as religion. 

“ These exalted moods are brief—terribly brief,” said 
Teresa, “and they show us just enough of our lost 
divinity to make us ever more wretched as mere mortals 
and children of Adam. It is the day after, the days 
after, the weeks, months, years after, when we can only 
remember that once we were happy for half an hour! ” 


Until that hour, the devotion he had felt for Lady 
Mallinger was of that unreal kind which is only danger- 
ous so long as its object remains an idea. It was to a 
great extent theoretic, and based on the dogmas of 
erotic poetry: in her image he loved a dozen heroines— 
not one woman. Now that he had kissed her, however, 
and she had shown herself sufficiently human to rouse 
his anger, he no longer saw her through mist of fancy; 
she was simply a pretty woman who attracted him. 

The best of men only ask us [women] to be forever 
young and forever pretty; let your conscience go to the 
dogs, but keep your freshness. Virtue never yet atoned 
for wrinkles! 

“ Ah! never trust a man’s opinion on any subject 
until he has been in love,” said Wiche. ‘ Love is the 
only thing which can make life as clear as noon-day.” 

The widow shook her head and heaved her breast and 
hurled a poignant glance at Spalding, who had been 
shuddering on the brink of matrimony for twelve years. 


*A selection of clever bits of writing from A Bundle of Life. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. Tait and Sons. 





“A woman’s mission is to play the fool,” continued 
Lady Mallinger, “and that is why she can lead a man 
so long as she does not love him. On the instant she 
loves, she must be honest or die: she loses all discre- 
tion; she quarrels when she should cajole, smiles when 
she should frown, utters ugly truth when she should tell 
pretty lies; she cannot flatter, cannot pretend—in fact, 
she can do nothing but love—and that beyond sense.” 

She was remarkable, however, and only needed a rep- 
utation for wickedness to make her curiously fascinating. 

Wiche laughed, kissed both her hands, and went out 
on to the Terrace; he.found it almost as delightful to 
obey her whims as to worship her beauty. Only the 
strong-minded man or woman can know the extreme 
pleasure of self-surrender. 

“You know my faults,” he went on, “you could never 
have loved me for my perfection.” ‘I loved the man 
you might have been,” she murmured, “ not you at all.” 
She glanced down and found her hand lying in his. 

Teresa loved color, gorgeous sunsets, the blare of 
trumpets, loud music—all that could send some note of 
the tremendous into the undramatic tragedy of her life. 

Men may still find oblivion in a kiss, but women of 
fashion are always—or nearly always—too self-con- 
scious to forget the artificialities of life in the verities 
of passion. 

No husband could do more to make his wife happy 
—unless, indeed, he blew his brains out! 

The man of letters is not a man of letters if he accepts 
life and the circumstances of life as they appear at first 
sight—it is the prime instinct of his nature to reject what 
seems and to clutch—or die in failing to clutch—things 
not as they are but as imagination would have them. 

** No woman has anything to fear except the truth,” 
said Lady Mallinger, “so long as the truth will bear 
telling, she can laugh at lies. ‘They may for a time work 
mischief, but only for a time.” 

In the Convent—I was brought up in a Convent— 
the sisters taught me how to live in Heaven: they for- 
got I had to get through the world first. 

Her voice was strangely melodious: to hear it was to 
think of the fabulous singing of fabulous sirens. If she 
babbled of brick-dust, one thought only of lute-strings. 
For this reason she was never quoted accurately. 

She left them, and neither of the men had the courage 
to smile. They talked, instead, of the new cemetery, and 
grew cheerful on the subject of coffins. 

Why should we refuse the happiness this hour gives 
us, because some other hour might take it away ? 

Wiche, who happened to be present, endured his 
host’s recital of his story with the air of one accustomed 
to suffering; at its close his countenance had some- 
thing humorous, pathetic and sublime—St. Lawrence 
on the gridiron saying, ‘‘ Turn me! This side is done!” 
must have looked just so. 

This ache to be amused, this longing to hear music 
in the air, to see beauty on all sides, to find life one 
ever-new yet ever-abiding pleasure, these are the fierce 
ungratified desires of those who love only themselves. 
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Curiosities of Bird Life Dr. Bowdler Sharpe Bird Life 


Dr. Bowdler Sharpe gave an interesting lecture in 
London recently on Bird Life. He mentioned the 
hoatzin or reptilian bird, which builds its nest just above 
* the water-line, near lakes and rivers; the chicks have 
little claws or hooks en the end of their unfledged wings, 
with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. This was pointed to 
as a distinct reptilian characteristic, probably retained 
by heredity from the remote saurian ancestors of the 
bird race. Equally odd were the megapodes, or mound- 
builders of the Malayan Archipelago, which build in 
place of nests huge earthen mounds ten feet high and 
fifty or sixty in circumference, wherein they place their 
eggs. to incubate. The young could fly immediately 
they came from the shell. Dr. Sharpe surprised his 
audience with the remark that the peacock’s gorgeous 
“tail” is not his tail at all, but an aggregation of the 
long feathers’ from the lower part of the back. The 
umbrella bird of British Guiana, deprived of his topknot 
and bib, was nothing more than a very ordinary old 
crow. Of nesting curiosities the examples were numer- 
ous and varied. ‘There was the industrious “tailor 
bird” of India—smaller than a robin—which sewed 
leaves together with thread in order to form a sort of 
hammock for the support of its nest. An Indian friend 
of the lecturer had supplied these birds with various 
sorts of colored cotton, all of which they most thank- 
fully made use of in their sartorial operations. The 
“weaver bird’s” nest would, according to Dr. Sharpe, 
make an excellent and very durable football. It was 
found all over India and the Malay Islands, woven 
tightly together of rushes, ferns, palm leaves, and so 
forth, the workmanship being as neat and substantial 
as any lady in the room could turn out. Other eccen- 
tric nest-builders were the pendulous titmouse and the 
oil-bird of Trinidad, so called on account of its exces- 
sively plump, fat, not to say oily condition, a thing 
hardly to be wondered at in the young birds, which are 
reared most appropriately in a nest exactly like a Stilton 
cheese. The Trinidad natives go buccaneering after 
these oleaginous youngsters into the rocky and almost 
inaccessible caves, where they are born at certain sea- 
sons of the year. ‘Tales about the jealous horn-bill, 
who imprisons his wife behind a muddy rampart in 
some hole in a tree, are, of course, familiar to every- 
body. Dr. Sharpe, however, mentioned one curious 
fact, namely, that if the male is shot, all his relations in 
the neighborhood gather round and charitably maintain 
the widow with a kind of “living subsistence ” until the 
important hatching process is over. The lecturer called 
attention to a bird of the family in New Guinea, not 
larger than a thrush, which constructs a bower six feet 
high and fifteen feet in circumference. ‘This bird was a 
very fastidious gardener, displaying all manner of light- 
colored flowers and berries on a bank of green moss. 
Dr. Sharpe showed that the wingless owl parrot of New 
Zealand, although unable to fly from an enemy, yet was 
capable of throwing itself on to a bed of moss or fern 
which it greatly resembled in color. The hoopoe of 
Southern Europe was of the “ desert color,” and con- 
cealed himself when pursued by imitating a scrap of 
desert débris. The most extraordinary facts in support 


of the imitative theory which the lecturer recounted were 
those having reference to the cuckoo tribes, which have 
to depend on the success with which they can introduce 
their eggs into the nests of other birds. The gray- 
headed cuckoo was parasitic on the stone-chat’s nest, 
and it secured access to the nest by the resemblance of 
its male to the sparrow-hawk. The male bird frightened 
the little birds temporarily away, while the female 
dropped the egg into the nest. There was a resem- 
blance between the cuckoo and the drongo, which was 
utilized by the former in a curious way. While the 
drongo was away from the nest the cuckoo could safely 
deposit the egg, because at a distance the drongo would 
think the bird on the nest was its mate. 





Color Defenses....L. N. Badenoch....Romance of Insect World (Macmillan) 

The commonness of the occurrence of a general re- 
semblance or harmony between insects and the prevail- 
ing tints of nature, a similarity in general artistic effect, 
is hardly conceived by those accustomed to watch or 
speculate upon such things as these. In the different 
tribes, in the most adverse orders, this kind of protection 
abounds, affording its several possessors greater or less 
degree of invisibility to the prying eyes of antagonists 
or the fear-fraught glance of the wished-for prey. In 
the tropics the colors of thousands of species, though 
perhaps brilliant and far from being alike, blend com- 
pletely with the aspect of the spots where the insects 
habitually repose. At a few feet distant the surface and 
the insect may be absolutely indistinguishable. It is one 
thing to see an insect by itself in a collector’s cabinet, 
quite another matter to witness it in the state in which 
it ordinarily exists. Seen apart from its surroundings it 
may appear bright, and not adapted to escape observa- 
tion; in its everyday haunts that very brilliancy en- 
hances its concealment. The truth is we fail adequately 
to appreciate the tones of inanimate nature. We make 
little or no allowance for the infinite complications 
wrought by the ceaselessly changing play of light and 
shade upon colors which in themselves are far from uni- 
form. A gaudy insect with numerous hues, if viewed in 
connection with its surroundings, or at a distance, may 
match neighboring objects and be lost as it were, or at 
least may obtrude itself less than if uni-colored, or 
adorned with tints more feebly contrasted. For this 
reason many tropical insects that take diurnal rest cling- 
ing to the bark of dead or fallen trees are not wholly 
brown; the brown is delicately mottled with gray, the 
disposition of the two colors being symmetrical and in 
endless variety of design. Nearer home, to take a 
familiar example, the large and common caterpillar of 
the privet hawk moth (Sphinx ligustri) is in reality strik- 
ing in its green dress and purple stripes. But, although 
it looks so conspicuous, it harmonizes remarkably well 
with its food-plant, and is sometimes troublesome to 
find. The purple, a dangerous introduction of color 
one might be led to suppose, tends to neutralize the 
vivid effect of the extensive green area. 

However, deception of assailants or assistance in 
capture is often obtained by the reproduction with great 
exactness of the color of the soil, or the vegetation in- 
habited by the insects. Of this mode of defense the 
beetle family offers no dearth of illustration. Among 











Cicindela, C. campestris frequents grassy slopes and is 
green; C. maritima is found only on sandy shores by 
the sea and is of a pale brownish yellow. Dr. Wal- 
lace discovered many of.these insects in the Malay 
Isles invariably in harmony with their place of abode. 
C. gloriosa, of a velvety green, was always taken on 
wet mossy stones in the bed of some mountain stream, 
the brown C. heros chiefly on dead leaves in the forest 
paths. The wet mud of salt marshes: alone furnished 
a glossy-olive species, so closely corresponding to the 
color of the mud that it was only distinguished, when 
the sun shone, by its shadow. Where the beach was 
coralline and nearly white, Wallace saw a pale cicin- 
dela; where it became volcanic and black, a dark 
species of the same genus presented itself. A small 
weevil, mercilessly persecuted by ground-beetles, 
abounds in pits of the same loamy soil, of the same 
color precisely with itself, undoubtedly facilitating the 
escape of many from their foe. A scarce British weevil, 
by its gray color spotted with black, is an equally good 
counterpart of the locality where it seems to roam, 
which consists of white sand mixed with black earth. 

In some cases a species confine themselves entirely to 
one species of tree, whose bark they simulate in color 
and rugosity. They are excessively abundant, and 
surely it cannot be considered exaggerated to regard the 
protection derived from the resemblance as a factor, and 
no small one, in the flourishing condition of the race. 
Numbers of our weevils and other beetles when alarmed 
drop off the leaves on which they are sitting, at the same 
time rolling themselves into little lumps or balls. It is 
useless to look for them on the ground, where they lie 
motionless amid stones and earth pellets, the appearance 
of which they simulate exactly. 

To pass on to the more specialized forms of protec- 
tive resemblance, not confined to color, but which extend 
to outline and shape, and deal with the attitudes of the 
insects. As combining all these several features, no 
better instance could be found than that offered by the 
caterpillars of the Geometre moths, “‘stick-caterpillars,” 
or surveyors, or loopers, as they are popularly called. 
For hours together these larvz will sit motionless, pro- 
jecting at an angle more or less acute from the bushes 
on which they feed, looking for all the world like the 
plant’s own branches. The caterpillar is long and cylin- 
drical, it holds itself stiff and immovabie, so as to hide 
as far as may be, the separations of the segments, and 
its free end, where it terminates in the head, one imag- 
ines to be the bud at the end of the twig. Little humps 
or tubercules likewise frequently exhibited on the body 
pass readily for additional buds or irregularities of the 
bark, and tend greatly to increase the resemblance. The 
likeness is promoted by the peculiar disposition of the 
legs. While the majority of larve have five pairs of 
claspers, or legs persistent only in the caterpillar state, 
Geometre possess but two pairs attached to their anal 
extremity. With them the caterpillar firmly grasps the 
stem, rendering them very inconspicuous, and to pre- 
clude the appearance of any limbs, the pairs of true legs 
immediately behind the head in many cases are applied 
closely to the body. The twig-like attitude is abandoned 
solely for feeding, which, as a rule, takes place in the 
evening or at night. On the face of it, this posture 
seems one impossible to be borne. No creature fash- 
ioned horizontally with the surface would be capable of 
erecting itself at an acute angle with its support, and of 
continuing to keep the position for any lengthened 
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period. Unaided, the caterpillar does not make the 
attempt. Fatigue is obviated by spinning a thread of 
silk, which is fastened at one end to the stem, the other 
end remains attached to the head of the insect. That 
there is considerable tension upon the brace may be seen 
by cutting it, when the larva falls back with a sudden 
jerk. In some cases the caterpillar is enabled to endure 
the strain by holding a leaf or twig firmly with one of 
its pairs of ingeniously articulated legs. 

Caterpillars of other groups secure protection by the 
imitation of surrounding vegetative objects, though, per- 
haps, hardly to such an astonishing degree. Some re- 
semble the bark of thick branches, and repose against 
the bark, closely adhering to it. The furrow that they 
make with the branch is obliterated by hairs, or by a 
row of fleshy projections, at least, in all probability, 
this is the use of these structures. The appearance of 
lichens is also commonly simulated by larve that ordi- 
narily rest on lichen-covered bark. “ Stick-caterpillars” 
in the earlier portion of their career do not stand upon 
the branches, but upon the leaves of the plant on which 
they feed, where the twig-like attitude would be inappro- 
priate. Some are green in color, so that they corre- 
spond with the leaves ; on other cases the caterpillars are 
brown, as at later times, and the attitude is then often modi- 
fied to avoid danger. Twisting itself into spiral or zigzag 
shape, the insect passes muster as a bit of dead and 
curled up leaf, or as the excreta of birds or snails. 
Imitation of the excrement of birds is, however, rare and 
exceptional. In mature Lepidoptera, the most wonder- 
ful and undoubted case of the higher form of protective 
resemblance is that of the Malayan leaf-butterfly, Kallima 
paralekta, and its Indian ally, K. inachis. The method 
of concealment has been described by Dr. Wallace, who 
was the first to observe it, in his Malay Archipelago, 
and elsewhere. The upper surface of the wings are 
showy, conspicuous and large, with a broad, rich, orange 
band across the fore wings on a deep, bluish ground. 
Opposed to this brilliancy, the under surfaces, though 
varying greatly, in every case are of sombre tint, of 
some shade of gray, or brown, or ochre, such as is com- 
mon among dead or withered leaves. ’Mid leaves of 
the kind on a nearly upright twig the butterfly rests, and 
in this position, with the wings tightly closed over the 
back, thus exhibiting their under surfaces, is in exact 
agreement with its surroundings, the irregular outline of 
the folded wings forming a direct and finished represen- 
tation of a moderate-sized leaf, shrivelled or withered 
in some stage of decay. The tip of the fore wing is 
produced to a point, a common form of leaves in the 
tropics; the hind legs terminate in a short, narrow tail, 
which touches the branch, and typifies a perfect leaf- 
stalk. From end to end along the whole length of the 
supposed leaf, runs a distinct, dark line, the seeming 
mid-rib; from this, on either side, radiate oblique lines, 
imitative of a leaf’s lateral venation. The butterfly dis- 
poses of the rest of its body so as to bear out the decep- 
tion. In place of keeping its head and antennz in mo- 
tion, a custom with butterflies, Kallima does not expose 
these parts, and draws them back out of sight between 
the bases of the wings. The middle pair of legs, by 
which the insect clings to the branch, and keeps the 
“leaf” in due position, are slender and almost invisible 
among the twigs and fibres that surround it. Dead or 
withered leaves are often attacked in different places by 
various kinds of minute fungi, and are pierced with holes 
by insect larve. In conformity with their patterns, ex- 
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traordinary to say, the undersides of the wings of the 
butterflies exhibit representations of blotches and mil- 
dew. In many cases they are irregularly covered with 
patches and spots, so closely resembling fungi found on 
dead leaves, that it is almost impossible to believe the 
creatures, in truth, are not suffering from incursions of 
real fungi. Their semblance of a larva’s hole is equally 
accurate and telling. The scales covering the wings 
are absent from a window-like naked spot on each fore 
wing, which is, therefore, only clothed with the thin, 
transparent wing-membrane. When the butterfly raises 
its wings in the position of rest, these spots come to- 
gether, producing the effect of a hole, since the two 
membranes are almost of the transparency of glass. 





Animal Life at Smithsonian ........ Rene Bache.......... Boston Transcript 

The Smithsonian Institution has hit upon something 
extraordinary in snails. The creatures may be slow, but 
they hold the record over all other animals for prolonged 
vitality under adverse conditions. Stories of toads dug 
out of rocks, in which they have been prisoned for ages, 
are apocryphal; but recent discovery has established the 
credit of this humble mollusk as No. 1 in tenacity of life. 
Only recently a specimen from an island off the coast of 
Lower California, enclosed in a drawer with part of the 
molluscan collection, was found to be alive. It had had 
no food or water for more than six years. When placed 
in a box with moist earth, it protruded its foot, began 
to move about, and seemed to be as well as ever. Some 
time ago a few snails of a different species, gathered 
in Mexico, reached the Smithsonian Institution and 
were placed in a box. They remained undisturbed for 
two years and three months, at the end of which time 
they were put into a jar of glass with some chickweed 
and a small quantity of tepid water. Pretty soon 
they waked up and appeared quite active. Pond- 
snails, which are sometimes found alive in logs of 
mahogany from Honduras, possess equal endurance. 
Specimens carried from Egypt to Paris packed in saw- 
dust have arrived uninjured. Other kinds have been 
experimented with by shutting them up in pill-boxes 
and dry bags for years, but have survived. The limit 
of their vitality remains yet to be ascertained. Land 
snails in cold climates bury themselves in the ground or 
under dead leaves in winter; in tropical regions they 
become torpid during the hot season. When about to 
start in on a period of sleep, they seal up their shells 
with a close-fitting door, which sometimes is a shield of 
transparent mucus, and in other cases an opaque 
membrane as thick as a visiting-card. Behind this the 
animal constructs other walls, which serve like so many 
partitions to protect it against prolonged cold. 

It is believed that, just as the seeds of plants are 
distributed by winds, so likewise the eggs of snails are 
scattered abroad on the breezes, thus disseminating their 
species. They are very prolific animals, and a female 
will commonly lay as many eggs asa hen. A single 
pair has been known to produce 786 eggs in a year, 
though 300 per annum is a fair performance. Some of 
the great land snails of the tropics, which live on trees 
and weigh a pound apiece, lay eggs that look strikingly 
like those of pigeons, being quite as large. The eggs 
are deposited among decaying vegetation, the heat of 
decomposition hatching them. Eggs of a different sort 
have recently furnished quite a puzzling problem to 
experts at the Department of Agriculture. They were 
found now and then in the stomachs of birds—black 
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oval objects, the nature of which for a long time 
remained a mystery. The Government zodlogist declared 
that they were not eggs, while the botanists affirmed with 
equal confidence that they were not seeds. Finally it 
was discovered that they were the eggs of the Tipulid 
fly, which looks like a great long-legged mosquito. The 
body of the insect being very soft, it disappeared very 
quickly after being swallowed, leaving the eggs behind. 
Some very odd things are come across by the ornitholo- 
gists who are engaged in examining thousands of stom- 
achs of various kinds of birds, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what they eat and how much of the crops they 
destroy. In the stomach of a crow was found a warbler. 
The stomach of the warbler contained a caterpillar, 
and traces of the vegetation on which the latter had fed 
were clearly discerned under the microscope. Another 
oddity discovered in the stomach of a crow was a rubber 
elastic band, which had evidently been picked up by 

istake fora worm. Onceina while a bedbug is found 
in the stomach of a woodpecker. Doubtless the insects 
are got from pine trees. Pine-cones are often infested 
by bedbugs, which must have lived on those trees long 
before they became human parasites. ‘Ticks, too, which 
likewise breed on trees, are discovered occasionally in 
birds’ stomachs, though so rarely as to suggest that the 
feathered creatures are afraid of them and would avoid 
them as a rule. The insects in a bird’s stomach are 
ordinarily counted by their jaws. For example, cater- 
pillars have soft bodies, which are quickly digested, 
leaving their. jaws to be gradually ground up and dis- 
posed of in the gizzard. The jaws of beetles, caterpil- 
lars and grasshoppers are made of one of the most 
enduring substances in nature, being nearly as hard as 
the teeth of mammals. They are very characteristic, so 
that the difference can be readily told between those of 
a cricket, a grasshopper, a locust, etc. The jaws found 
in the stomach of a bird are counted and divided by two, 
which gives the number of insects represented. In some 
insects the whole head is very hard and is preserved 
from digestion, as in the case of the bedbug. 

Cuckoos are the only birds that eat hairy caterpillars, 
so far as is known. The horny linings of their gizzards 
are sometimes found so thickly perforated by the sharp 
and strong hairs of these insects as to be actually 
“ fuzzy ” when dried. Not long ago a crow from Ore- 
gon was examined, whose digestive apparatus contained 
a beetle of a species so rare that the specimen would 
have been worth $15 if it had been in good condition. 
Crows are very fond of eating little turtles, which they 
can easily tear to pieces with a few strokes of their 
powerful beaks. Commonly the only portion of the 
turtle discovered in the stomach of the bird is the shell 
from the under jaw. Accordingly, for each such rem- 
nant the crow under dissection is credited with one tor- 
toise. Quite a museum of things, animal and vegetable 
is kept on hand for the purpose of comparison in iden- 
tifying objects of all sorts that are found in the stomachs 
of birds. To begin with, there are 800 varieties of 
seeds in as many bottles, which have been collected by 
special agents in all parts of the country. In other 
vials are the bones of frogs, mice, salamanders, snakes, 
lizzards, turtles, fishes and little birds. ‘These are ob- 
tained by boiling the animals until the bones can be 
picked out from the débris. Of each kind of creature 
there is a single specimen represented, which has a bot- 
tle to itself. Reptiles and batrachians are most easily 
identified by their bones; small mammals by their 











teeth. A vertebra, being always characteristic, serves 
excellently for identification, while a tooth is so hard 
that it is not injured by the digestive processes. Centi- 
pedes usually break up in the stomachs into rings, with 
two legs attached to each segment. 

The method by which the stomachs are examined is 
very interesting. They are sent to Washington in jars 
of alcohol, looking somewhat like pickles. When one of 
them is to be investigated, it is cut open and the con- 
tents are scraped out with a knife into a small metal 
tray. A little water is then added, and a brief stirring 
causes the animal and vegetable matter to float about, 
leaving the gravel and earthy sediment at the bottom of 
the tray. The latter is left behind when the solution is 
carefully poured off into a glass jar. After allowing it 
to settle somewhat, a squirt of water from a siphon into 
the jar brings the animal material to the top. This 
ordinarily consists wholly of fragments of insects. The 
next thing required is to separate this animal matter 
from the vegetable. This is accomplished in a rough 
way by pouring the upper half of the water in the jar 
through a piece of gauze into one receptacle, while the 
rest of the solution is similarly strained into another 
vessel. The animal part thus strained out is scraped 
off from the gauze upon a piece of paper, and the vege- 
table portion is placed upon another piece. Then they 
undergo examination beneath the microscope. Seen 
thus greatly magnified, the animal part presents a very 
curious appearance. ‘The fragments of insects stand 
out big and plain, mixed up with vegetable bits, which 
must be removed particle by particle with a delicate 
pair of pincers. Finally, the proportions of animal 
matter, vegetable stuff and mineral sediment are esti- 
mated, and record is made of the result, with notes as 
to the species of insects and the vegetable remains 
found. Wheat and oats half-digested look exactly alike 
under the microscope, save that the latter grain may be 
distinguished by very fine hairs sticking out in all direc- 
tions. Up to date 19,400 stomachs of birds have been 
received for examination. 

The word “ stomach ” has been used thus far to cover 
both gizzard and stomach. Some birds have a gizzard 
and no stomach; others have a stomach and no giz- 
zard; but most of them possess both stomach and giz- 
zard. When both are present they make up what might 
be considered one organ, the stomach above secreting 
the gastric juice, while the gizzard below grinds up the 
hard and indigestible portions of food. The grain-eating 
birds have the gizzard most developed. It is an organ 
for grinding, lined with a horny membrane that resists 
gravel and other sharp-edged substances, which are 
swallowed for the purpose of doing the grinding. Among 
such substances-are often found cinders from coal-heaps 
and even fragments of brick. Just above the gizzard in 
birds of this kind is an expansion of the gullet which 
serves the purpose of a stomach, secreting gastric juice. 
The food, mingled with this digestive juice, passes into 
the gizzard and is ground up. ‘Thus it seems that the 
bird of the grain-eating type has both a stomach and a 
gizzard. Of feathered creatures which possess a gizzard 
and no stomach an example is found in the snow-bird. 
In it there is no enlargement of the gullet, but the animal 
literally fills itself up to its mouth with food. When it is 
turned upside-down and shaken, out stream the seeds of 
which it has partaken. Dissect it, and the cesophagus 
is like a long tube stuffed with seeds. Another example 
is the tree-sparrow, which, like the snow-bird, feeds all 
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winter on the seeds of weeds that stand up through the 
snow. ‘Thus they keep as fat as little pigs through the 
cold season. It has been estimated in Iowa alone, tree- 
sparrows consume 190,000 bushels of seeds of weeds 
annually. Of course this is a great benefit to farmers. 
Among the birds that have stomachs and no gizzards, 
requiring no grinding apparatus, are many sea-fowl, 
which live wholly on fish. Some fish-eating ducks are 
found to be nearly all stomach, that digestive organ 
occupying almost the whole of the body cavity. 





Homing Powers of the Cat.....A Strange Sense.....London Saturday Review 

That a cat can come home in face of the most in- 
credible difficulties is perfectly certain. ‘Thus, to take a 
recent instance, a cat was carried from a town on the 
northeast coast of Fife to a country-house near Perth. 
It went in a basket by train to Leuchars, where it 
changed for Dundee, and at Dundee changed for Perth. 
Next day, about seven in the morning, this cat was 
observed to run down the avenue of its new home with 
a purposeful air. On the third day it appeared at its old 
home. Now, how did that cat achieve its journey? 
Did it take a bee-line across country, and if so, how did 
it know its direction? Or did it run to Dundee, cross 
Tay bridge (the railway bridge), and so along the line 
to Leuchars, negotiating the Eden at Guard Bridge ? 
We can hardly suppose that it swam the Tay. Or did 
it go round by the head of Loch Tay, a long, rough 
journey by the Killin, where a cat might meet many 
dangers and temptations. ‘The perils of a cat on the 
road areinnumerable. Every collie dog chases it, every 
gamekeeper has a gun for it, every boy is ready with a 
stone. Indeed, we never see a cat on its travels; no 
doubt it runs by night. ‘There is the hypothesis that the 
cat came by train, changing at Dundee, and achieving 
the difficult manoeuvre at Leuchars, wherein many men 
have failed, going back to Dundee, or getting to 
Cupar, though not one of them was like him “ that will 
to Cupar.” This method of transit, which needs agile 
acuteness of reason in any man, may not be beyond the 
powers and intelligence of a cat. 

But all conceivable ways, from the bee-line across 
country and over rivers to the course round Loch Tay, 
are full of perplexities. That the cat simply rode on a 
broomstick behind a witch is an hypothesis which brings 
us into unfriendly contact with modern ideas of progress. 
Somehow the thing was done, and done in forty-eight 
hours. A dogspokenof by Mr. Romanes ran from Vienna 
to Mentone, but died of fatigue. The cat was as well and 
sound as usual. We may speak of instinct and inherited 
aptitude; but to find its old home is of no use to a cat 
in a struggle for existence. Cats, much more than dogs, 
are independent of a home. They can take to the 
heather, the forest, or the back green. ‘Thus the cats 
which fortuitously developed the power of “homing” 
would be no better off than other cats, and not more 
fitted to survive and bequeath their accomplishment to 
their progeny. In face of these facts our boasted science 
is dumb. We know little about cats, but cats know a 
great deal about us. Faculties of this kind made the cat 
a mysterious power in the middle ages. He was roasted 
alive that his unknown protector might come and rescue 
him by uttering words of prophecy. This very fact proves 
the existence of a feline secret society which nobody 
studies, for we are all apt to neglect the facts which 
underlie and inspire the truths called superstitions. Cats 
have very probably “ an underground railway.” 









Jane Jones 
Jane Jones keeps a-whisperin’ to me all the time, 


For to Admire 
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An’ says: *‘ Why don’t you make it a rule 
To study your lessons, an’ work hard an’ learn, 

An’ never be absent from school ? 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 

How he clumb up to the top; 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 

Down in the blacksmithin’ shop.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so; 

Mebbe he did—I dunno; 

’Course, what’s a-keepin’ me ’way from the top 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithin’ shop. 


She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full o’ ambition an’ brains, 

An’ studied philosophy all ’is hull life— 
An’ see what he got for his pains. 

He brought electricity out of the sky 

With a kite an’ the lightnin’ an’ key, 
So we’re owin’ him, more’n any one else, 

Fer all the bright lights ’at we see. 

Jane Jones she actually said it was so; 

Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
’Course, what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ or key. 


Jane Jones said Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme ; 
An’ all the Spaniards an’ Italians, too, 
They laughed and just saig ’twas a dream ; 
But Queen Isabella she liste1.'d to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought ’im the Santa Marier ’nd said: 
‘Go hunt up the rest of the earth.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so ; 
Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
’Course, that may all be, but you must allow 
They ain’t any land to discover just now. 


The Injian Ocean sits an’ smiles, 
So soft, so bright, so bloomin’ blue; 
There ain’t a wave for miles an’ miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 
The ship is swept, the day is done, 
The bugle’s gone for smoke an’ play ; 
An’ black agin’ the settin’ sun 
The Lascar sings, ‘‘ Hum deckty hai!” 


For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide; 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried / 


I see the sergeants pitching quoits, 
I ’ear the women laugh an’ talk, 

I spy upon the quarter-deck 
The orficers an’ lydies walk. 

I think about the things that was, 
An’ looks an’ looks acrost the sea, 

Till spite of all the crowded ship 
There’s no one lef’ alive but me. 


The things that was which I ’ave seen, 
In barrick, camp, an’ action, too, 
I tells them over by myself, 
An’ sometimes wonders if they’re true; 
For they was odd, an’ awful odd, 
But all the same now they are o’er, 
There must be ’eaps o’ plenty such, 
An’ if I wait I’ll see some more. 


The Southern Magazine 


The Pall Mall Magazine 


Oh, I ’ave come upon the books, 
An’ often broke a barrick rule, 
An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool. 
I paid my price for findin’ out, 
Nor never grutched the price I paid, 
But sat in Clink without my boots, 
Admirin’ ’ow the world was made. 


Be’old a cloud upon the beam, 

An’ ’umped above the sea appears ; 
Old Aden, like a barrick stove 

That no one’s lit for years and years. 
I passed by that when I began, 

An’ I go ’ome the road I came, 
A time-expired soldier-man 

With six years’ service to ’is name. 


My girl she said, ‘‘ Oh, stay with me!” 
My mother ’eld me to ’er breast. 
They’ve never written none, an’ so 
They must ‘ave gone with all the rest, 
With all the rest which I ‘ave seen 
An’ found an’ known an’ met along. 
I cannot say the things I feel, 
But still I sing my evenin’ song: 
For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide; 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if 1 tried / 


When de Co'n Pone's Hot Paul Dunbar Chicago Record 


Dey is times in life when nacher 
Seems to slip a cog an’ go 

Jes’ a-rattlin’ down creation 
Lak a ocean’s overflow ; 

When the world jes’ sta’ts a-spinnin’ 
Lak a pickanniny’s top, 

An’ yo’ cup ob joy is brimmin’ 
Twell it seems about to slop; 

An’ you feel jes’ lak a racer 
Dat is trainin’ fo’ to trot, 

When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


When you se’ down at the table 
Sort o’ weary lak an’ sad, 
An’ youse jes’ a lettle tired 
An’ perhaps a lettle mad— 
How yo’ gloom tu’ns into gladness, 
How yo’ joy dribes out de doubt— 
When de oben do’ is opened 
An’ de smell comes po’in’ out. 
Why, de ’lectric lights ob heaven 
Seems to settle on de spot, 
When yo’ mammy ses de blessin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


When the cabbage pot is steamin’ 
An’ de bacon good an’ fat, 
When de chittlin’s is a-sputt’rin’ 
So’s to show yo’ whar dey’s at— 
Tek away yo’ sody biscuits, 
Tek away yo’ cake an’ pie, 
Fo’ de glory time is comin’ 
An’ its ’proachin’ bery nigh. 
An’ yo’ want ’o jump an’ hollah, 
Do’ yo’ know yo’ bettah not— 
When yo’ mammy ses the blessin’ 
An’ de co’n pone’s hot. 


I hab heerd ob lots ob sermons, 
I hab heerd ob lots ob prayers, 
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An’ I’b listened to some singin’ Or laugh at a’ their pawky ways, 

Dat hab tuk me up de stairs The nichts are langer than the days, 
Ob de glory land, an’ set me When mither’s gane. 

Jes’ below de Mastah’s throne, Wha cheers them when there’s ocht amiss, 
An’ hab lef’ my heart a-singin’ Sin’ mither’s gane. 

In a happy aftah tone ; Wha tak’s their pairt in that or this, 
But dem words so softly murmured An’ oot o’ trouble mak’s a bliss, 

Seem to touch de softes’ spot, Wi’ kindly word an’ guid nicht kiss — 
When yo’ mammy ses the blessin’ Dear mither’s gane. 


An’ de co’n pone’s hot. . 
P The father’s there; but losh! puir man, 


Sin’ mither’s gane. 
; 3 Although he does the best he can, 
It mak’s a change in a’thing roon’ Sie henne ale o Gondier han. 

nian as 

When mither’s gane. The bottom’s oot o’ nature’s plan, 
The cat has less contented croon, When mither’s gane 
The kettle has a dowie tune, 
There’s naething has sae blythe a soon’, 

Sin’ mither’s gane. 


When Mither's Gane Detroit Free Press 


O! lonely hoose, O! empty chair— 
The mither’s gane. 
Yet fancy often sees her there. 
The bairnies gang wi’ ragged claes, Wi’ a’ the smiles she used to wear, 
Sin’ mither’s gane. Whilk brings oor heart maist to despair 
There’s nane to mend their broken taes, To think she’s gane. 


Longing for Corrymeela Moira O'Neill Blackwood’s Magazine 
Over here in England I’m helping with the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day. 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorrow take the wheat! 
Och ! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 
Ther’ a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moidhered with the bummin’ o’ the bees. 
I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the heat, 
Past Corrymeela with the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 
Ther’ not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his shoes. 
I'd give the pipe between my lips to see a barefoot child : — 

Aye, Corremeela an’ the low south wind / 

Here’s hands so full o’ money, an’ hearts so full o’ care ; 

By the luck o’ love! I’d still go light for all I did go bare. 

*¢ God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said :—the girl, she thought me wild. 

Far Corrymeela an’ the low south wind / 


D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to raise. 
The girls are heavy-goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase. 
When onc’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back again, 
Faith ! Corrymeela in the same soft rain. 
Thé wisp o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town ! 
For ashaugh with Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver crown ; 
But a curl o’ hair on Molly’s head, ye’ll look the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela an’ the same soft rain / 


De Lamb's A-Strayin’...A Darky Warning...Nebraska State Journal But ef you fail de debbil git you, 
Look out, backslider, whar you walkin’, Fetch you slap right in de eye. 
Make a misstep, sho’s you bo’n. You'll feel mos’ like er grapeshot hit you, 
I tell you what, it’s no use talkin’ Drapped from half way to de sky ! 
Ef ign slip up, chile, you gone! The Shadow Baby Century Magazine 
De road is full er stumps an’ stubble, ‘¢ What is it, baby Kathie, wid your eyes o’ Irish blue, 
Ruts an’ sinkholes eberwhar’, Tuggin’ away at me hand, to tag along 0’ you? 
I spec’ dey’ll gib you heap er trouble, Somethin’ follows you roun’—oh yes, there it is ; I see 
’F you don’t stop yo’ foolin’ dar ! A black, black shadow baby, cunning as cunning can be! 
It’s dark ez pitch an’ mighty cloudy, Come, we will catch it—’tis running away— 
Spec’ de debbil’s walkin’ roun’, Now we have got it, and here it shall stay ! 
Fus’ ting you know he’ll tell you “‘ howdy,” Sure it is lost now, or hidin’ somewhere— 
Lif’ his hoof an’ stomp de groun’. There I just see it behind that old chair: 
Man, can’t you see a sto’m a-brewin’ ! Come, we will catch it, ’t is gone through the door; 
Hear de awful thunder peal ! ’T is here on the wall; ’t is here on the floor ! 
Look! Blazin’ lightnin’ threat’nin’ ruin— What is it, baby Kathie, wid your eyes o’ Irish blue; 
Oh, backslider, how do you feel? Cryin’, baby Kathie ?—sure the shadow’s cryin’ too! 
Drap on yo’ knees an go to prayin’, Poor shadow baby, widout any name— 
Ax de Lawd to help you out, ‘‘ Hoo! wipe up your eyes, ’t is doin’ the same. 
Chile, tell him you’s a lamb a-strayin’— Dance away, Kathie, on heel an’ on toe, 
Done got loose an’ stumblin’ about. Whirl on your twinkle feet, faster an’ slow ; 
An’ den you'll see de stars a-gleaming— Gay little shadow, as gay as can be, 
’Luminatin’ all de way. Gay little shadow, dancin’ wid thee : 
Yea, ’bout ten thousan’ twinklin’, beamin’— What is it, baby Kathie, wid your eyes o’ Irish blue ; 
Smack untwell de break er day. Laughin’, baby Kathie ?—sure th’ shadow’s laughin’ too!” 
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Electricity and Plant-Growing..interesting Experiments. .Garden and Forest 

Fifty years ago experiments were made in Scotland to 
test the influence of electric currents upon the growth 
of plants, and since that time, both in Europe and 
America, many attempts have been made to ascertain 
whether the electrical condition of the soil or of the air 
had any influence upon vegetation, and how this in- 
fluence, if it existed, could be applied to practical 
advantage. We have published at various times, within 
two or three years passed, reports of trials in which 
electric light had also been used for the purpose of 
stimulating plant-growth. The latest summary of the 
results obtained in both these directions was given at 
the last monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by Professor Bailey, and the subject 
seems worth the attention of everyone interested in 
horticultural science. There seems to be no doubt that 
artificial light has the same kind of influence upon 
plants that sunlight has, and that the influence is greater 
as the light approaches the energy of solar light. Elec- 
tric light is used because it is the most powerful artificial 
light and because it is similar to sunlight in quality, 
although rather richer in the ultra violet rays, and, per- 
haps, rather weaker in the orange rays. The use of an 
orange globe to make an electric light resemble sunlight 
more closely, seems to give more rapidity of growth than 
when tlie light passes through glass of other colors. 
But this difference is so slight as to be hardly appre- 
ciable. What seems to be demonstrated is, that electric 
light from a naked arc has some injurious influence on 
plants growing within certain distances, while they 
receive benefit when removed farther away. Plants 
vary much as to their susceptibility to the influence of 
this light. Under it endive, spinach, cress and peas 
planted at Cornell University showed various results, 
while carrots were almost invariably injured. Lettuce, 
on the contrary, was greatly benefited, particularly when 
the light was burned only the first half of the night. 

The influence of naked light upon the productiveness 
of flowers and upon their color varied in the tests made 
with different species and with different colored flowers 
of the same species. Several varieties of tulips showed 
deeper and richer colors when developed under the 
light, but these colors lost their intensity in four or five 
days, and were afterwards not distinguishable from the 
colors of those which were growing in unlighted houses. 
Under the light, too, the plants had longer stems and 
larger leaves, and a greater number of them were florif- 
erous. Petunias grew much taller and more slender 
wher. close under the light than when twenty or thirty 
feet from the lamp, and they bloomed earlier and more 
freely. White petunias were not changed in color by 
the light, but purple ones, especially those nearest the 
lamp, quickly became blue. Other flowers behaved dif- 
ferently, each according to its kind, but all flowers, of 
whatever species, which stood within five or six feet 
of the naked arc were injured; they were of short 
duration, while those which were twelve feet or more 
away did not show any effect of this kind. What was 
generally apparent was that the light hastened bloom- 
ing, and flowering plants grown in the light of an un- 
screened arc produced longer stems. These good effects 
were counterbalanced by some injuries, but it was sub- 


sequently found that the use of a globe or a pane of 
glass would avert some of those injuries to flowers as 
well as to foliage, while some increase in earliness and 
in strength was obtained. ; 
Since it seemed probable that the noxious effects of 
this light could be overcome by the interposition of 
glass, the arc surrounded by a globe was hung six feet 
above the middle cf a glass roof, and arrangements 
were made so that half the house had no light, while 
the other half received it. This comparative test showed 
that lettuce was greatly improved in the light apart- 
ment; endive, which had been injured in other experi- 
ments, showed no bad results, but no improvement, 
while radishes, which had been seriously injured before, 
showed a decided gain. Itis worth observing that when 
the light was modified by an opal globe the injury was 
less serious, and that a light strained through a globe 
and a glass roof gave an increase both to the tops and 
roots. Similar results were obtained with beets and 
spinach, while cauliflowers were decidedly the best in a 
dark house; so that while it is established that electric 
light can be profitably used in the cultivation of lettuce, 
and while it is probable that flowers may be benefited, 
it is a fact that the different species and genera behave 
so differently that we need much more experience before 
we can pronounce definitely on any fact, except the one 
that the light does exert a powerful influence. As to the 
direct effect of electric currents applied to the plants, to 
the soil in which they grow or to the atmosphere sur- 
rounding them, we, as yet, have no great amount of 
accurate knowledge. We only know that at Amherst 
College, in this country, and at several places in Europe, 
wires have been stretched about fields and gardens and 
charged with electricity. They have been passed through 
the soil and similarly charged, and in the case of some 
field crops and vegetables a marked increase was ob- 
tained, in one instance the crop being more than 
doubled, while the same treatment injured certain other 
crops. What we know certainly seems to be that the 
artificial use of electricity, either in the air or soil, about 
plants may exert a powerful influence upon them, but 
the character of this influence varies with the species. 





Cacao, Coca, Coco and Cocoa....Eugene M. Aaron..... Chicago Inter-Ocean 

A striking example of the ignorance of tropical things 
on the part of dwellers in temperate regions is to be 
found in the confusion into which the articles variously 
termed cacao, coca, coco, cocoa, have been gotten by 
shippers, tradesmen, dictionary and encyclopedia mak- 
ers, and the public following them. There are four 
widely separated vegetable growths that are variously 
mixed under these names. These are, with their proper 
pronunciation and scientific and common names: Cacao 
(kah-kow), Theobroma cacao; the chocolate berry tree. 
Coca (ko-kah), Erythroxylon coca; the coca leaf bush. 
Coco (ko-ko), Caladium esculentum; the coco root 
plant. Cocoa (ko-kwah), Cocos nucifera; the cocoanut 
palm. These four represent vegetable families as sep- 
arate as are the apple, huckleberry, lily, and oak. The 
first and last are best known in this country, both being 
important articles of export from their native lands. 
The first, cocao, is well placed in the genus Theobroma, 
a name given it by Linneus, and signifying “food for 





the gods ”; the specific name comes from the Portuguese 
“cacau,” in turn derived from the ancient Mexican 
“cacautl.” Its name is almost universally spelled 
cocoa in the United States and England, and confused 
with the cocoanut of the palm tribe, with which it has 
far less natural affinity than has the rose with the pear. 
All the dictionaries confuse or misapply these names. 
Even the Encyclopedia Britannica talks of the ‘‘cocoa 
tree,” and though admitting that it is “more properly 
cacao,” says under that heading, “ see cocoa.” Wor- 
cester’s school dictionary actually says: ‘Cocoa, a 
beverage made of the cocoanut,” which is quite as 
accurate as it would be to define gooseberry pie as a 
product of the asparagus plant. 

The cacao is a small evergreen tree, from fifteen to 
thirty-five feet high, under cultivation, and higher in its 
native forests. Though a native of America, from 
Mexico to Peru, it was introduced into Africa over two 
hundred years ago, where it has since escaped from 
cultivation and may now be found growing wild. Its 
somewhat egg-shaped pods are from five to twelve 
inches long, with a thick, almost woolly rind. Ten 
elevated outside ridges indicate a five-celled fruit; this 
contains from twenty-five to one hundred seeds, embed- 
ded in the sweetish pulps. These are the “cacao 
beans ” from which are prepared seed. The tree must 
have plenty of heat and rain, a deep, rich soil, and but 
little wind. The best cacao is that of Venezuela— 
Caracas cacao. The cacao pods are gathered twice a 
year, in June and December. Roasted and divested of 
husks, the pods become “cacao nibs”; ground into 
paste, sweetened and flavored, they yield “chocolate ” ; 
in a crude, unsweetened paste, “cacao,” erroneously 
called coco ; with the oil extracted, dried and powdered, 
“broma”; and the oil of the seed yields a non-rancid 
fat, ‘“‘ cacao butter,” much used in pharmacy. 

The second of our quartet, coca, often, incorrectly 
spelled cuca, is a shrub closely resembling blackthorn 
and a native of the Andes, attaining six or eight feet 
in height, with straight branches and brilliant green 
leaves. The latter, when chewed, produce a sense of 
warmth in the mouth, having a pleasant, pungent taste. 
The Andean Indians are never without their “ chuspa,” or 
leather pouch, with its supply of the dried coca leaves. 
Three ounces, a very invigorating amount, is no uncom- 
mon day’s consumption among them. Coca is held in 
superstitious reverence by the Peruvians, and the miners 
believe that after chewing it their saliva will soften the 
most obdurate vein of gold or silver ore. My own 
experience has been that cocd leaves are an excellent sub- 
stitute for food on a forced march, especially if great alti- 
tudes are to be reached, as they render exertion and 
breathing much easier. They afford a powerful stimu- 
lant to the nervous system, and almost vanish fatigue. 
From coca leaves is derived the alkaloid cocaine, a dan- 
gerous poison, discovered in 1859, now generally used in 
surgery to deaden pain. Ofcoco much less can be said 
than of the others. So little is it known in northern 
countries that the dictionaries and encyclopedias, with 
one exception, ignore it. It yields a root which, prop- 
erly cooked, is not unlike a sweet potato, and which I 
found palatable and very nourishing. It is not of suffi- 
cient value, however, to come into general use where 
either potatoes, bread fruit, or plantains abound. The 
last of our quartet, the cocoanut palm, is the most widely 
distributed of tropical growths and the most useful of any 
single one of nature’s products—save earth, air, and water. 
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Having said this, I know I shall be reminded of ba- 
nanas and wheat, the most useful of food plants; of 
pine trees and oaks, the most useful of building mate- 
rials; or of iron, ore, and coal, the most useful of min- 
eral products. But, after an enumeration of the princi- 
pal uses of the cocoanut palm, all will agree that the 
others are not its equal, however high in their separate 
ranks. Asa food product the cocoanut is both deli- 
cious, nutritious, and medicinal—the “milk” of the 
nearly ripened nut is a drink fit for the angels. The 
juice of the unexpanded flowers makes ‘“‘toddy”; boiled 
down it yields sugar, and fermented makes a spirit called 
“ arrack,” and other names. The oil of the nut is used 
for candies, soap, and lubricants, and the kernel itself 
for confections, pastes, and various preserved products. 
As structural material the cocoanut palm yields “ por- 
cupine wood,” excellent for building and for furniture ; 
the plaited leaves form fans, baskets, mats, and house 
roofs; the husks furnish “coir fiber” for ropes, cordage, 
bagging, hammocks, breech cloths, hats, brushes, towels, 
and bed covers; the shell is fashioned into various ves- 
sels, while the leaf midribs woven together make excel- 
lent house-walls and partitions. As a substitute for 
minerals the wood burns with about the heat and slow- 
ness of coal, and the midrib yields a horn-like material, 
excellent for spears, arrow-heads, and the like. In fact, 
a home and its furniture, food, drink and heat, clothing, 
boats and weapons may all be derived from this one 
tree, the ever-present friend of the tropical native. The 
cocoanut palm, which the Encyclopedia Britannica erro- 
neously thinks should be called “ coco-nut,” grows from 
40 to 110 feet high, and is sometimes two feet in diam- 
eter. The trunk is exceedingly elastic—I have seen 
trees seventy-five feet high bend in a hurricane till their 
tops touched the ground, and then right themselves, 
uninjured, a moment after. The leaf, sometimes over 
twenty feet long, has a midrib bordered by many long 
leaflets, the whole resembling a mammoth feather. The 
nuts grow in bunches of ten to twenty, are twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and five to nine in diameter. They 
have a thick fibrous outer husk, within which is the co- 
coanut of commerce—its hard, woody shell and edible 
kernel are too well known to need description. 





On a Banana Plantation..... James E. Humphrey..... Popular Science Mo. 

In the Eastern tropics, the number of varieties and 
species of bananas and banana-like plants is large; but 
in America those which are cultivated to any extent are 
very few. Indeed, of true bananas we need notice only 
two. The common yellow variety, which is almost 
exclusively that which our markets receive, is the only 
one raised in Jamaica, and the chief one everywhere. 
But in Cuba and Central America the stout, red-skinned 
variety is still somewhat cultivated and occasionally 
shipped. It produces smaller bunches, but larger fruits, 
as a rule, than the yellow one. Another plant, so like 
the banana in habit as to be practically indistinguish- 
able, but with larger yellow fruits, which are eaten only 
when cooked, is the plantain. Its fruit is a staple article 
of food with the natives of Jamaica; and, when sliced 
and fried in sweet cocoanut oil as a creole cook can do 
it, is a dish to tickle the palate. 

It is a matter of common observation that bananas 
contain no seeds. Cultivation through unnumbered 
generations has led to the atrophy of these organs 
through the substitution of a vegetative mode of propa- 
gation, much to the advantage of the eater of the fruit, 
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at least. Only in one or two isolated regions of the 
Old World are the primitive seed-bearing bananas 
known. If we examine the rounded mass at the base 
of a well-grown plant, which is its true stem, there will 
be found one or more knob-like outgrowths which are 
plainly large buds. As the plant become older, these 
buds, or “eyes,” as the banana grower calls them, 
develop upward, breaking through the soil and unfold- 
ing their first leaves. From the bases of their own 
stems, which are merely differentiated bits of the stem 
of the parent plant, roots are sent down; and thus the 
shoots become separated or capable of separation from 
the parent, and so, of independent life. At this stage 
the plantlets, now perhaps two feet long, are called 
“sets,” and it is these which, taken from a vigorous 
plantation, are used for establishing a new one. 
Although they will do fairly well in the climate of 
Jamaica in a great variety of soils, the best land for 
bananas is the deep, rich, and moist alluvium of the 
river valleys. Here plants and fruits reach their per- 
fection, and the largest returns reward the least labor. 
In short, the very lands which were the basis of Jamai- 
ca’s wealth in the old days of sugar and rum and slav- 
ery, and which, during the years of her decadence, have 
lain waste and “in ruinate,” are destined again to give 
her a substantial prosperity in the new days of the 
banana and the cocoanut and freedom. The pioneer 
in growing and shipping fruit has been a Cape Cod sea 
captain, who, trading among the islands, had the fore- 
sight to seize the opportunity, when it was his for the 
seizing, and faith that the Americans would buy all the 
fruit he could offer them. In twenty years his real 
estate and shipping interests have grown too extensive 
for a single man, and are now in the hands of the 
Boston Fruit Company. This company now owns or con- 
trols over thirty of the finest fruit estates in the island. 
One of the largest and perhaps the most successful of 
the fruit company’s estates is that called “ Golden 
Vale,” eight miles south of Port Antonio, its headquar- 
ters in the island. Here some two hundred acres of 
genuine “ banana land” are now under cultivation, and 
the area is being steadily increased. A visit to this 
plantation will give the best idea of the details of banana 
culture. The road takes us directly away from the coast 
through the hills that come down to the very shore 
almost everywhere in eastern Jamaica. The fine gov- 
ernment roads make driving a pleasure and the magnifi- 
cent hill views and wonderful vegetation are an unfail- 
ing delight. So it is all too soon that we descend the 
hills into the valley of the Rio Grande, pass through 
the plantation and settlement of “ Friendship,” on the 
hither side, ford the river with wheels hub deep in 
water, and enter Golden Vale. Thanks to a telephonic 
message that has preceded us, the superintendent awaits 
us to show us everything of interest and, with unfailing 
courtesy, to answer the endless questions of a Yankee. 
After the ground is cleared, holes about a foot and a 
half deep are dug fifteen feet apart each way. They 
are then filled with surface soil to a depth of six inches, 
leaving them a foot deep. In these holes the sets are 
then placed obliquely, so that their upper ends just 
project beyond the edges of the holes, and are covered 
closely. Many planters place the sets upright, and 
cover only their bases; but, though they then make 
plants rather more quickly, the best growers believe the 
resulting plants are not so strong, and produce less and 
poorer fruit. A set covered as above may then “ shoot,” 
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in technical parlance, either from an eye at the base of 
the set, or by the continued growth of its principal bud 
within the sheathing leaves. This results in a new 
growth bursting through the old leaf-bases—“ breaking 
the husk,” the growers say—and is considered to give 
the best plants. Good sets will show vigorous growth 
in three or four, sometimes even in two weeks after 
planting, and then grow rapidly, pushing out leaf after 
leaf, and finally the flower stalk. At length, eleven or 
twelve months after planting in good soil, each plant 
stands from twelve to fifteen feet high, and bears a 
bunch of fruit full grown. Since a plant bears only a 
single bunch of fruit, it is removed when the bunch is 
cut to make room for another. And by the time it is 
ready for cutting, others are ready to take its place in 
the young plants which have come up all about it from 
the lateral sprouts of its stem. The best of these are 
selected to remain, and the rest removed. In this 
selection of plants and the resulting thinning lie the 
secret of success with bananas. The first to grow from 
sets in a new plantation are called “ plants,” while suc- 
ceeding growths from their shoots are “ rattoons,” first, 
second, third, and so on, in succeeding generations. 
This word “ rattoon” is a corruption of the Spanish “re- 
tono,” a new shoot, and originated in connection with the 
culture“of sugar-cane, propagated in the same way. An 
amusing example of the extent of its use may be seen 
in the Jamaican reference to a meal made off the rem- 
nants of a previous feast as “ eating the rattoons.” 

By careful selection and thinning of the rattoons a 
good plantation comes in a couple of years to its full 
development. Then one finds, as nearly as may be, in 
each “hill,” as we may call the group of plants stand- 
ing where each original set was placed, four plants, 
strong, vigorous, and in stages of development which 
present a regular succession from oldest to youngest. 
Placing the hills fifteen feet apart each way gives 
nearly 200 to the acre, and a well-managed cultivation 
should yield two marketable bunches per hill a year. 
The plants and first rattoons give the best fruit, and 
there is a steady degeneration with succeeding rattoons. 
The limit of profitable yield for a plantation varies 
especially with the soil. But the maximum for deep 
and moist banana lands may be said to be about ten 
years. Then the ground must be cleared, and a new 
culture begun with fresh sets. Very little is done in 
rotation of crops, and the soil receives little fertilization. 

It is not alone on the great estates, nor even. chiefly 
on them, that our enormous supplies of fruit are being 
produced. Scattered all over the hills are little clear- 
ings of a few acres, or even less than one acre, thickly 
set with banana plants. It is from these little patches 
that, perhaps, a majority of our fruit comes. For even 
the Boston Fruit Company, with all its estates, is com- 
pelled to buy largely to supply its trade. Whether 
for shipment or for home consumption, the fruit is cut 
as soon as it is “ full "—that is, when it has reached its 
adult form and size, but is still quite green. The plant 
is cut off by a single blow of a machette wielded by a 
powerful arm. As it falls the bunch is caught, lopped 
off and laid aside, while the harvester goes on to the 
next bunch. It is a popular supposition that bananas 
‘ripened on the tree” are incomparably superior to 
those cut green. But, as a matter of fact, one never 
eats them thus ripened in Jamaica. They are said to 
be not so good ; at all events, one finds no better fruit 
in texture or flavor than the best of our own markets. 
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The Chinese Language....Symbols and Infiections... New York Evening Post 

The superficial observer often refers to the Chinese 
spoken speech as an “‘ear-splitting jargon,” and to the 
written speech as “hieroglyphics.” Frequent visitors 
to any “Chinese quarter,” notably a large “‘ Chinatown,” 
like that of Los Angeles, will soon become so familiar 
with this so-called jargon as to note that it is far more 
musical than the English speech. Musicians are au- 
thority for the statement that the Chinese language has 
more affinity (when spoken) with the notes of birds than 
with the tones of any other language. This is perhaps 
because the Chinese, having no alphabet, must have 
many tone-combinations to give the various expressions 
and meanings to the thousands of characters. Having 
no alphabet, the Chinese language has more symbols 
than all of the alphabets in the universe combined, and 
there are more tone-combinations for the expression of 
those symbols than in all other tongues. Each tone is 
attached to a character, and one character is made to 
mean several different things, according to the tone 
used. In Chinese, the tone gives the meaning. A 
word spoken with a falling inflection means one thing, 
and quite another when spoken with a rising inflection. 
We often hear a Chinaman, as he walks along the 
street talking with his companion, utter a word in a 
falling inflection which sounds like n-go. This means 
“TI.” He is talking of himself—perhaps saying how 
great he thinks himself to be. But if he drawls out the 
sound, long and even, he is calling some hoodlum a 
“goose.” He gives the falling inflection to the first 
syllable, and the rising inflection to the last, and in a 
rather musical voice. This would be a difficult feat for 
an American. No matter in what mood he may be, he 
may not, and perhaps cannot, change the accent. The 
voice may be louder or in a minor key, but the tones 
are as inflexible as written words, and must be so used, 
or the exact meaning is lost. All the expressions of 
human passions—laughter or sorrow—must be expressed 
by the same inflexible words and precise accents. There 
are only five tones in the Chinese voice, but as every 
word has all of its syllables accented there are twenty- 
five permutations, and these are almost always in con- 
stant use, even in ordinary conversation. 

Chinese adjectives are nouns. For “many thanks,” 
it is “thank thank.” A “great man” is “ greatness 
man.” Sometimes a noun is formed of a noun and a 
verb, as “ barber,” whom they call “ shave-head teach- 
er.” The verbs have neither moods nor tenses, and 
when your laundryman wishes to tell you that “ I have 
washed,” he says, “‘I pass over wash.” ‘Their adverbs 
are mostly formed by joining together nouns and verbs, 
as “finish day” for “yesterday.” To cook is to “ eat 
rice.” Every noun is plural, and includes all there is of 
that article, unless it is limited by the expression “ one- 
piece,” as “one-piece house.” Instead of “ wife and chil- 
dren,” they express “family and wife.” The word 
woman means “father man.” If repeated, it signifies 
“scolding.” The noun always remains in the same 
shape, and the verb has but one form, instead of the 
many known to the English language. The Chinese 
language has no declensions, subjugations, moods, 
tenses, prepositions, conjunctions; adverbs, first, second, 
and third persons, no singular and plural, and no gen- 











der, except by the addition of a few particles in rare in- 
stances. It is evidently simple and easy to learn, one 
of the simplest and most curious things about it being, 
as above stated, that every noun, unless qualified other- 
wise, is plural. Those who have wrestled with Lindley 
Murray will, perhaps, appreciate the Chinese language for 
its few “ parts of speech.” There are about 60,000 char- 
acters used in the Chinese language proper, but the aver- 
age Chinaman no more learns all of those characters than 
the every-day American learns the 100,000 words in the 
English language. The Chinaman, however, learns on the 
average more than does an American in a similar position 
in life. A Chinaman who can neither read nor write is a 
rarity. Chinese is not a monosyllabic language, as many 
suppose, but it is impossible to utter in Chinese any 
but the shortest sentences inmonosyllables. In writing, the 
Chinaman makes one complicated but integral character 
for each word, but that word may be properly spoken in 
two, three, or four syllables. His syllables are divided by 
no longer intervals than are his words, and that is what 
makes the language sound like a sing-song jargon. 

Business men in this city thrown in contact with 
Chinese merchants who speak pure Chinese say that it 
is not difficult to learn. Instead of twenty-six letters, 
not including the useless &, the Chinese have 500 or 
600 syllables, and these are combined into various forms 
to make the 60,000 words in their “ dictionary.” These 
syllables vary in meaning according to the tone in which 
they are spoken or the strokes used in writing them. A 
Chinaman can unite any two of the 600 syllables and 
make an intelligible word. This is not the case with the 
English language. This flexibility is perhaps owing to 
the shortness of their words (seldom more than three 
syllables) and the tone or strokes belonging to the syl- 
lables when spoken or written. A syllable may mean one 
of a hundred things, and its particular meaning is 
limited by placing another syllable of similar signifi- 
cance before or after it, using its particular tone, or 
stroke when writing. Sometimes the syllables are 
uttered in such rapid succession that they seemingly 
form one word, but the trained Chinese ear notes the 
tones, and he is easily understood—the marvelous 
subtleties of accent conveying the expressions to a 
nicety. He does not have to state a proposition, and 
then, in order to make himself clear, restate it by the 
usual “ or, in other words.” There are no “other words” 
with the Chinese. The tone gives the meaning. The 
Chinese have a system of 214 radicals, having various 
strokes from one to seventeen, which are combined 
with the characters. Each radical has a separate mean- 
ing, generally denoting the simplest object, as man, sky, 
earth, water, king. The student first learns these, which 
answer to the A B C; he next studies the syllables, or 
combinations, and thus he has learned to read and spell. 
Grouping the syllables into words depends upon his 
powers of speech or of composition in writing. 





The Mile in Variety...... A Study in Mileage...... St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

English-speaking countries have four different miles— 
the ordinary mile of 5,280 feet and the geographical or 
nautical mile of 6,085, making a difference of about 
one seventh between the two; then there is the Scotch 
mile of 5,928 feet, and the Irish mile of 6,720 feet;. 
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four various miles, every one of which is still in use. 
Then almost every country has its own standard mile. 
The Romans had their mil passuum, 1,000 paces, which 
must have been about 3,000 feet in leugth, unless we 
ascribe to Cesar’s legionaries great stepping capacity. 
The German mile of to-day is 24,318 feet in length, 
more than four and a half times as long as our mile. 
The Dutch, the Danes, and the Prussians enjoy a mile 
that is 18,440 feet long, three and one half times the 
length of ours ; and the Swiss get more exercise in walk- 
ing one of their miles than we get in walking five miles, 
for their mile is 9,153 yards long, while ours is only 
1,760 yards. The Italian mile is only a few feet longer 
than ours; the Roman mile is shorter, while the Tuscan 
and the Turkish miles are 150 yards longer. The Swedish 
mile is 7,341 yards long, and the Vienna post mile is 
8,796 yards in length. So, here is a list of twelve dif- 
ferent miles, and besides this there are other measures 
of distance, not counting the French kilometer, which 
is rather less than two thirds of a mile. The Brazilians 
have a milia that is one and one fourth times as long as 
our mile; the Neapolitan miglio is about the same length ; 
the Japanese ri, or mile, is two and one half times 
ours; the Russian verst is five eighths as long as our 
mile; while the Persian standard is a fesakh, four 
and a half miles long, which is said to be equal to the 
parasang so familiar to the readers of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis. The league that is familiar to readers of French 
and Spanish books varies just as does the mile. In 
Brazil it is three and four fifths miles long, in France it 
was three miles, in Spain it was two and two thirds 
miles, and once on a time in the history of modern 
England it was two and a half miles long. 





Man’s Real Prototype.......... Veddas of Ceylon.......... St. Joseph News 

The latest discovery of the missing link, says a Ger- 
man magazine, has just been made known by two Swiss 
scientists, brothers, who declare that the Veddas of 
Ceylon fill the void between man and ape. The broth- 
ers have spent several years in Ceylon in order to study 
this little known but interesting race of pygmies, and, 
quite apart from the theory which they put forward, the 
facts which they publish concerning the Veddas are of 
sufficient interest to command general attention. The 
Veddas are quite a distinct race,and more like apes 
than any other human beings. The skeleton and the 
general organization of their bodies are greatly similar 
to those of the chimpanzees. The Vedda is the best 
preserved specimen of the curly-haired race. These 
black pygmies lived in India many centuries before 
Buddha or Jesus Christ. Historians of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era speak of the Veddas and 
describe their mode of living, which is almost in every 
respect the same as at the present time. We find in the 
Mahavanso, the most important of the Cingalese chron- 
icles, details concerning the Yakas, people who are 
exactly like those whom we call Veddas, and the Sans- 
crit poem, Ramavana, the Iliad of India, uses the 
word “ape” when speaking of the Yakas. 

The number of Veddas does not now exceed 2,200, 
yet they occupy an immense tract of land, situated be- 
tween 7° and 9° latitude and 81° and 82° longitude. 
If you wish to see the Veddas in their pure state, free 
from any mixture with the other races of Ceylon, you 
must go to that part of the island. They live in small 
groups, or in families, apart from each other, each 
family having its own part of the forest to hunt in. 
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When the rainy season (October-December) comes 
around and the forest is inundated, they take refuge 
among the rocks and live in grottoes. They are thus 
brought together and become sociable, they arrange mar- 
riages and talk about things in general. They recog- 
nize no chiefs, know no laws and are quite devoid of 
any ideas. It has been said above that the Veddas re- 
semble chimpanzees in certain respects; it remains to 
be added that they are about four feet in height, their 
hair is very thick and very black, and when in trouble 
or grieved they hang their heads down upon their 
breasts in a way that, it is said by those who have 
seen them, gives them a very peculiar appearance. 
Among themselves they go about naked, but when 
strangers are about they adopt a covering of leaves or 
cloth. They do not know what beds are, but pass the 
night naked upon the moist ground without the slightest 
covering. Their only weapons are their wooden bows 
and arrows and their axes, which they always have near 
them. Alcohol and salt are both unknown to them. 

Their communication with the Cingalese is reduced 
to this: During the night they will place in front of the 
door of a Cingalese blacksmith some money and dried 
meat, with a rough model made of leaves and twigs of 
the axe which they require. A few nights afterward they 
will go to the door and take away the axe, which the 
blacksmith has placed outside for them. This shows 
what a dislike they have to mixing with other people. 
Their language is very simple, and consists of Cingalese 
words so altered that the natives of Ceylon cannot 
understand them, and partly of words which are appar- 
ently the remains of some primitive language. Of 
course there are no family names; they say “The great 
man,” “The little man,” “The young woman,” “The 
old man,” etc. They know nothing of numbers. When 
they are talking of many persons or things they repeat 
severa] times a word which indicates a single thing. 
They, therefore, cannot say how old they are. Divisions 
of time cannot be expressed, and the dimensions of 
objects are indicated by actions. When they first see a 
looking-glass or a firearm they act just as monkeys do 
under similar circumstances. Religion, belief in good 
or evil spirits, a fear of death are all unknown to them. 
When a Vedda dies the others leave him where he has 
died and shun the place for a long time, during which 
the body disappears. Yet, with all this lack of intelli- 
gence, they are honest and trustworthy. They live 
peaceably and have no internal feuds, which is partly 
due to the fact that they live apart, except in the rainy 
season. ‘The English Government has on several occa- 
sions tried to establish schools for their children and 
endeavored to Christianize the Veddas, but their most 
faithful efforts have been without success. 





Origin of the Dollar Mark......... Five Theories......... St. Louis Republic 

Below I give five theories of the origin of the dollar 
mark ($), they being selected from about twenty seem- 
ingly plausible solutions: 1. That it is a combination of 
“US,” the initials of the United States. 2. That it is 
a modification of the figure 8, the dollar being formerly 
called a “piece of eight.” 3. That it is derived from a 
representation of the pillars of Hercules, consisting of 
two needle-like towers or pillars connected with a scroll. 
The old Spanish coins marked with the pillar device 
were frequently referred to as “ pillar dollars.” 4. That 
it is a combination of “ H S,” the ancient Roman mark 
of money unit. 5. That it is a combination of P and 








S from peso duro, signifying “ hard dollar.” In Spanish 
accounts peso is contracted by writing the S over the P, 
and placing it after the sum. According to one writer 
(whom I had thought not to quote when the headline 
was written), the symbol of the dollar is a monogram of 
the letters “ V,” “S” and “ J,” the dollar being originally 
a “thaler,” coined in the valley of Sankt Joachim, 
Bohemia, and known as a “ Joachims thaler,” and the 
monogram the initials of the words, “ Valley Sankt 
Joachim.” A writer in giving his opinion of “ Reason 
No. 3,” as given above, says: “The American symbol 
for dollar is taken from the Spanish dollar, and the origin 
of the sign, of course, must be looked for in associations 
of Spanish coins. On the reverse of the Spanish dol- 
lar is a representation of the pillars of Hercules, and 
around each pillar is a scroll with the inscription ‘ plus 
ultra.’ This device in course of time has degenerated 
into the sign which at present stands for American as 
well as Spanish dollars, ‘$.’ The scroll around the pil- 
lars represents the two serpents sent by Juno to destroy 
Hercules in his cradle in mythologic lore.” 





Uncle Sam's Manikins..........+ Rene Bache.......++++ The Boston Transcript 
The head of Joseph Francis, weird and ghostly, looked 
down from a shelf in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
National Museum. It was a mask in plaster, taken 
from the aged inventor of lifeboats a few weeks before 
he died. Close by was a similar counterfeit presentment 
of the living General Greely of Arctic fame. It is a sort 
of likeness rather painfully striking, inasmuch as it re- 
sembles in all essential respects a death-mask. As is 
the’ case with a death-mask, the eyes are closed and 
expression is lacking. However, it is a perfect produc- 
tion of the features, save for a slight distortion caused 
by the plaster, which pulls down the eyelids and the 
muscles of the cheeks. The mask is in fact a cast of the 
entire head, except that what might be called the “ bot- 
tom ” of it is left off, to permit it to be taken off whole. 
The usual method in taking a life-mask is to insert 
straws in the nostrils while the plaster is spread in a soft 
state over the head. But Theodore A. Mills, the sculp- 
tor, who made these likenesses, prefers to leave off the 
lower part of the nose, thus enabling the person to breathe 
more comfortably. The whole operation requires only 
about fifteen minutes. It is easy to add the bottom of the 
nose afterwards. Such masks ought to be made of all 
great men while they are living. Thus their features 
might be accurately preserved for all time. Abraham 
Lincoln’s death-mask has been a great help to artists 
who have essayed to produce statues and busts of the 
martyr President. But in the last illness the face is apt 
to be much altered in contour of feature as well as ex- 
pression. The sculptor uses the mask only as a model, 
with a photograph to help. He opens the eyes, relieves 
the “drawn” effects caused by the plaster, and the 
result is like life itself. Mme. Tussaud made a business 
of taking masks from decapitated persons of mark at 
the guillotine, immediately after their heads were cut off. 
Thus she obtained many likenesses of great value for 
her museum. No sooner had Marat been assassinated in 
his bath-tub by Charlotte Corday than she hurried to the 
scene of the tragedy and setured a cast of his features 
in plaster on the spot. She was a woman of gentle 
birth, but became impoverished and took this means of 
building a fortune which reached into the millions. 
Sculptor Mills, who does work for the National 
Museum, sometimes makes lay figures for that institution 
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by taking casts of different parts of the body of a live 
man or woman—the arms, legs, hands, feet, etc.—and 
putting them together, thus reproducing the entire in- 
dividual. This he did with some of the manikins for 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, which were to represent 
naked savages in the ethnological exhibit. One of 
them wore nothing but a breechclout and a necklace of 
beads. In this way a very lifelike effect was obtained. 
The joints where the parts met were filled in with putty 
and painted over with the color of the individual’s com- 
plexion. The only portion of the body which cannot 
be copied by casting is the abdomen, the movements of 
which in breathing would break the hardening plaster. 
It is a disadvantage to be a near relative of a sculptor, 
because he usually insists on utilizing the anatomy of 
his family for the purpose of his art. Most of the 
big dolls shown at the Museum, to illustrate the races of 
mankind, are clothed, so that only the head and hands 
need have the appearance of flesh. In making one of 
them, the first operation is to produce what is called a 
“sketch” in clay—that is to say, a nude figure in 
miniature, roughly done, in the attitude desired for the 
manikin, which is to be of full human size. Using this 
as a guide, pieces of well-seasoned inch-plank are sawed 
out for the trunk and legs. The legs are made all in 
one piece, or jointed, according as the figure is to stand, 
sit, kneel, or lie down. To the body section a cross- 
piece is fastened for the shoulders and another for the 
hips. The four limbs are attached by bolts or hinges, 
and the shape of the trunk is formed by ribs of thick, 
galvanized wire. ‘Thus is produced the skeleton. 

Now burlap is stretched over the ribs, and on the out- 
side of this layers of excelsior are put on by sewing and 
wrapping with twine, Over all is sewn an outer skin of 
burlap. The legs are stuffed and wrapped in the same 
way, te feet included. It remains to put on the head 
and hands. The former is usually modelled by the 
sculptor from a photograph of an individual of the race 
to be represented. The latter are plaster casts of real 
hands. If the arms are to be bare, they are made of 
plaster or papier maché; otherwise they are of wood 
padded as above described. The head, neck, hands and 
any other exposed parts are painted suitably to the com- 
plexion required. ‘Then the head is sent toa wig-maker 
of F Street, who constructs for it the proper kind of 
chevelure. Such a manikin will stand travel and hand- 
ling well, the plaster portions being packed separately. 
Once made, to dress it is easy enough. With a photo- 
graph of a man or woman of any nation or tribe and a 
complete costume, there is no difficulty in turning out a 
doll in accurate likeness of the original. The taking of 
casts of the sort referred to requires no little skill. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a hand is to be reproduced. The 
first thing necessary is to carefully oil the skin all over, 
in order to lay down the small hairs on the surface. If 
this were not done, the hairs would catch in the plaster, 
and the removal of the latter would be painful. Next, 
the plaster is spread over the hand. When partly dry, 
it is cut, so that it may be removed. As soon as it has 
become hard, it is taken off. Of course, there must be 
a good many pieces, and these are apt to be broken 
more or less in the process. But the pieces have to be 
glued together, each one being oiled on the inside, the 
result being a perfect mould of the hand. Into this 
mould a mixture of plaster and wateris poured. At the 
end of a few minutes it has hardened, and the mould is 
gently broken. The coating of oil has prevented the 
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plaster poured in from sticking to it, and within is found 
an exact likeness of the hand. Obviously, the mould is 
destroyed in the operation. A foot or any other part of 
the body is done in the same way. A well-know citizen 
of Philadelphia some years ago was so proud of his wife’s 
shape that he had a cast of her leg on exhibition in his 
drawing-room. In making such casts various composi- 
tions are sometimes used in preference to plaster-of-paris. 
Some, of recent invention, have the “ feel” of flesh. 
They have been utilized recently by the National 
Museum in manufacturing counterfeit snakes, which are 
as flexible as real live ones, thus adding to the realism 
of the effect. The same thing is done with fishes, but 
nearly all of the models of finny creatures on exhibition 
are cast in the money pulp from the Treasury, which is 
macerated paper cash. Freshly caught fishes are employed 
for producing the moulds, and the casts are painted in 
the highest style of art. This method is much more 
satisfactory than stuffing fish-skins. For mounting small 
mammals, the skin is sometimes first removed, and a 
cast of the flayed body is made in plaster. Over this 
the skin is then put, the proportions of the animal being 
thus exactly retained. 

The Museum has a great collection of dolls of all 
Most interesting of them, perhaps, are those of 
the Eskimo. Some of them are made out of ivory and 
others of wood. One curious specimen is from Point 
Barrow, which is the most northerly point of Alaska. 
Its body is cut out of a piece of driftwood plank, and 
the dress is of seal gut. Another is a trick doll, which 
is made by a string attachment to twist its head from 
side to side. These manikins afford an instructive 
study, because they illustrate to perfection the costumes 
of the people. The garments are those of real folks in 
miniature. Even the mother is represented carrying 
her baby in a hood on her back. The dolls’ shoes are 
of walrus-hide, and all of them are clad with the utmost 
regard for keeping out the cold of the Arctic region in 
which the Eskimo dwell. They do not like to be called 
Eskimo, by the way, because that name, which signifies 
“raw-meat eaters,” is considered a term of reproach. 
They call themselves “Innuit,” which means “people.” 
The dolls of savagery have a purpose very different from 
those of civilization. They are not merelv playthings, 
but are the means by which mothers teach their children 
domestic arts. The little girl has many important 
duties to perform when she shall become a woman. 
She must learn to be a butcher, a tanner, a furrier, a 
clothier, a hat-maker, a shoe-maker, a tent-maker, a net- 
maker, and a harness-maker for dogs. All of these 
things the Eskimo wife must know how to do. In that 
Arctic latitude the night is six months long, and during 
that long period of darkness the people spend much of 
their time in making dolls. While the fierce storms 
howl without, the stone lamp swings in the underground 
hut. The father of the family whittles and carves out 
implements of the chase. Perchance he has a piece of 
walrus tooth that is too small for a harpoon-head. So 
he turns it into a doll, which he hands over to the 
mother to be dressed. 

The Eskimo are very fond of children and spend a 
good deal of time in proviuing amusements for them. 
With her little girl at her knee, the mother takes bits 
of fur of the fox, the marten and the seal, cutting them 
out with a keen-edged flint and sewing them together 
with a bone needle and thread of sinew. It is a domes- 
tic school of household industry. Mamma uses her front 
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teeth for cutting threads and for many other purposes 
which scissors would be appropriate for, and so, by the 
time she is middle-aged, the incisors are worn down 
nearly to the gums. By and by the child will be able 
to help in making garments for her parents. Having 
learned all about dressing and undressing dolls, she will 
know how to perform like services for her own offspring 
when she herself becomes a mother. No delicacy is 
felt about instructing her in the duties which she must 
expect some day to fulfill, The Eskimo withhold no 
knowledge from their children on such grounds. During 
the long winter night, in the intervals of doll and imple- 
ment manufacture, the head of the household busies 
himself in turning out works of art, for the most part of 
ivory. From the teeth of the walrus he carves all of 
the animals with which he is familiar—the whale, the 
bear, the sea-lion, the reindeer, the otter, the seal, and 
the walrus itself. Birds and fishes are not neglected 
by his facile knife. Whole hunting scenes he represents 
in the same material, with many pieces. Men in those 
frail skin barks called “ kyaks ” are shown in pursuit of 
whales and seals, or reindeer may be the object of the 
chase. Some of these articles are intended for orna- 
ments and fetiches, the latter to be used as charms, but 
most of them are designed for barter with whaling and 
other vessels. The Haida Indians of Alaska are famous 
for the excellence of their art works. They make beauti- 
ful dolls, and their children amuse themselves by send- 
ing them out to sea in tiny dug-out canoes. The dolls 
of the Zuni of Arizona are utilized for the purpose of 
teaching the children religion. They are dressed to 
represent priests and priestesses. Incidentally to playing 
with them, the children acquire a knowledge of the 
ceremonials, traditions, manners and customs of the tribe. 





Writing up a Log-Book ...Ciphers and Letters...The Geographical Magazine 

How many landsmen know how a log-book is written 
up? Itseems just as complicated as double-entry book- 
keeping when one does not know, but after a little care- 
ful attention and study it’s as easy to keep a log-book 
as to eat hot gingerbread. There is a list of letters 
arranged, and they look like so much Greek to the un- 
educated. The letter b, for instance, stands for blue 
sky, whether there be clear or hazy atmosphere; c indi- 
cates cloudy or detached opening clouds; d denotes 
drizzling rain, a small f fog, capital F thick fog, a gloomy 
dark weather ; h hail, | lightning and m misty or hazy 
so as to interfere with the view. ‘The letter o represents 
overcast, gloomy weather, or when the whole sky is 
covered with one impenetrable cloud. 

Passing showers are noted by the letter p, and q indi- 
cates .he weather to be squally. Continuous rain is 
indicated by an r, snow by ans, and thunder by at. 
An ugly, threatening app,arance in the weather calls 
for the ietter u, and visibility of distant objects, whether 
the sky be cloudy or not, is represented by the letter v. 
A small w is wet dew. A full point or dot under any 
letter denotes an extraordinary degree. As an example 
of how the letters are used, take qpdl1t. This reads 
very hard squalls and showers of drizzle, accompanied 
by lightning, with very heavy thunder. Numerals denote 
the force of the wind. A cipher indicates calm, 1 light 
air, 2 light breeze, 3 gentle breeze, 4 moderate breeze, 
5 fresh breeze, 6 strong breeze, 7 moderate gale, 8 fresh 
gale, g strong gale, 10 whole gale, 11 storm, 12 hurri- 
cane. ‘This system of abbreviation is generally adhered 
to at u..e present time on all merchant vessels. 














Pg Se Madeline §. Bridges.........++++ The Club 


His conscience gave him many a twinge 
And led him many a dance, 

Recalling thoughts that made him cringe 
Before her earnest glance ; 

Her pure eyes caused his soul to quake 

While he confession longed to make. 


He yearned to empty out his heart 
And firmly tell her all, 
Then, bravely make a clean new start, 
Resolved no more to fall— 
But, as he mused, she murmured, ‘‘ Dear, 
I’ve a confession you must hear.” 


** You!” he exclaimed. Her eyes were wet, 
She hid her face, ‘*’Tis true: 
Listen, I smoked a cigarette 
Once, with a man I knew; 
It made me sick, and—so did he. 
Speak—tell me—can you pardon me?” 


He chuckled inwardly, but made 
His face surprised and sad. 
*¢ T had a tale to tell,” he said, 
‘“ Of errors, quite as bad ; 
But now, I can’t confess to you, 
Since you, dear, are a sinner too.” 


The Coquette...... Samuel Minturn Peck...... Boston Transcript 
Her love is like the morning dew 
Upon the summer rose, 
That glistens fresh and fair to view 
And ere the noontide goes ; 
Scarce constant for one fleeting hour, 
When morn returns to gild the bower, 
Upon a newer, fairer flower, 
The fickle dewdrop glows. 


Her troth is plighted for a day; 
Alas ! she never knew 
The faithful love that lives for aye, 
Nor fears what time can do. 
Ah, tremble not when she is nigh; 
Forbear, O heart, to beat so high, 
False beams the love-light in her eye; 
She never can be true. 


GIRS 6 5.0.0 de gesscsseses Arthur Symons......... Seawall Poems 


The charm of rouge on fragile cheeks, 
Pearl-powder, and, about the eyes, 
The dark and lustrous Eastern dyes ; 

The floating odor that bespeaks 
A scented boudoir and the doubtful night 
Of alcoves curtained close against the light. 


Gracile and creamy, white and rose, 
Complexioned like the flower of dawn, 

Her fleeting colors are as those 
That, from an. pril sky withdrawn, 

Fade in a fragrant mist of tears away 

When weeping noon leads on the altered day. 





Love's Exchange......Richard Le Gallienne...... London Speaker 
Simple am I, I care no whit 
For pelf or place, 
It is enough for me to sit 
And watch Dulcinea’s face, 
To mark the lights and shadows flit 
Across the silver moon of it. 


I have no other merchandise, 
No stocks or shares, 

No other gold but just what lies 

In those deep eyes of hers ; 








SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN A LIGHTER VEIN 


The full Rose waxed in the warm June air, 
And she spread, and spread, till her heart lay bare; 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread— 

‘* He is older now. He will soon be dead!” 





And sure, if all the world were wise, 
It too would bank within her eyes. 


I buy up all her smiles all day 
With all my love, 

And sell them back cost price, or, say, 
A kiss or two above; 

It is a speculation fine, 

The profit must be always mine. 


The world has many things, ’tis true, 
To fill its time, 

Far more important things to do 
Than making love and rhyme; 

Yet, if it asked me to advise, 

I’d say—buy up Dulcinea’s eyes! 


Neiges D'Antan........@raham R. Tomson........National Observer 


My Doris, bind your loosened hair, 

And let those dropping tears be dried ; 
Because we found the roses fair 

Need we upbraid them that they died? 


What though we watched the white moon rise, 
The strong sun spread his golden net; 

Must we then deal in tears and sighs, 
Shall we repine because they set? 


Crown me the cup with rose and vine, 
Fill—nor forecast to-morrow’s need— 

To-day is neither yours nor mine, 
Though yesterday was ours indeed. 


Sigh not, but smile, my very dear, 
Nor vex your breast with Why and How; 
For that was There—and this is Here— 
For that was Then—and this is Now. 





Love's Young Dream.......... Grace Denio Litchfield......... Century 


Vague as the shadows ’neath April-leaved trees 
Is Love’s young dream. 

Light as a thistledown tossed on the breeze 
Is Love’s young dream. 

Frail as a fiber of frost-woven lace, 

Dim as the thought of a phantom face, 

Faint as the footprints of planets through space, 
Is Love’s young dream. 


Oh, brilliant and cold as the moon on the snow 
Is Love’s young dream ! 
Oh, pulseless in bliss and unwounded in woe 
Is Love’s young dream ! 
Shallow as brooklets that laugh as they run, 
And soulless as starlight when dawn is begun! 
Oh, unlike to Love as glowworm to sun 
Is Love’s young dream ! 


The Rose and the Gardener............. Austin Dobson............ Poems 
The Rose in the garden slipped her bud 
And she laughed in the pride of her youthful blood, 
As she thought of the Gardener standing by— 

**He is old—so old! 


And he soon will die!” 





But the breeze of the morning blew and found 
That the leaves of the blown Rose strewed the ground ; 
And he came at noon, that Gardener old, 

And he raked them softly under the mould. 


And I wove the thing to a random rhyme, 
For the Rose is Beauty, the Gardener Time. 
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Days in the Peloponnese.......... E. F. Benson.. .. ....Pall Mall Magazine 

I had been at Megalopolis this spring for about six 
weeks, and at the end of that time, four or five days 
before Easter, I started off for a short tour round the 
Peloponnese with an Englishman who had been there 
with me. There was an apostolic simplicity about our 
arrangements. We had vague plans of going to Sparta, 
Messene, Phigaleia, Basse and Carytaena. We took 
two small horses to carry camp-beds, toothbrushes and 
shirts, and ourselves at intervals. Our clothes, for the 
most part, we carried on our backs, though we each 
had a thickish coat on the horses. We started at about 
half-past six on one of the most divine mornings that I 
have ever seen, even in Greece. The sun had just 
caught the top of the huge mass of Lykzon, which 
sleeps like a giant above the broad Arcadian uplands ; 
but it was an hour or more before he climbed the 
great hills to the east, which lay between us and Tripoli. 
The horses were not ready, and we walked on, leaving 
directions that they were to follow, and that, as it was 
fourteen hours’ journey to Sparta, any further delay 
than that which is necessarily incident to any practical 
step in Greece, was far from desirable. Down to the 
south, as far as we could see, stretched Taygetus, to 
which on the west side the gray sunless hills of Messenia 
climbed up lazily, till their tops melted imperceptibly 
into the lower slopes of the greater hill. On the east 
of the range lay the pass between us and Sparta, over 
which Epaminondas swooped with his Thebans on to 
the Spartan plain below, stretching up and up till it was 
lost in morning. In the stillness we could hear the 
rattle of the river Helisson to the north, which joins the 
Alpheius just below Megalopolis, and flows on with it 
down to Olympia and the sea. 

It was after eight when our horses joined us, and the 
road was beginning to steepen towards the pass. Strings 
of slow, patient mules, bearing enormous loads of fresh 
oranges from the plain of Sparta, passed northwards 
into Arcadia. All that golden day we travelled quietly 
on, and towards sunset there rose the murmur of a great 
water on the east; and half an hour afterwards, before 
the sun had fully set, we dropped down on to the broad 
Eurotas. It lay there like a line of crimson light, 
bordered thickly with tall oleander bushes, behind which, 
on either side, rose gentle slopes covered with oak and 
ilex and the dark-robed cypress. The ground was one 
mass of crimson anemones and dim purple iris, and the 
thickets were loud with the nightingales. Above, the 
sky was changing from scarlet to the tenderest rose 
color, and from rose to the palest saffron, which deep- 
ened into the infinite blue of the summer night. For 
two hours we walked softly on in the deepening gloom, 
and I do not think we spoke more than a couple of 
words to each other; for the spell of the hour was strong 
upon us, and the river and the nightingales were elo- 
quent enough. Sunset by the Eurotas,—going to 
Sparta,—the nightingales of Greece singing in the 
bushes: talking would decidedly have been superfluous. 
Even our stolid Greek, who looked after the horses, was 
not entirely indifferent to it. As we paused for a few 
minutes on a frail, wooden bridge that spans the stream, 
I heard him murmur to himself in Greek, “ Very pretty.” 
The expression was not wholly up to the inspiration: 


but at that moment I forgave him in my heart for the 
mysterious disappearance of nearly a quart of wine 
earlier in the day. 

I can no more hope to give you any idea of the 
magical beauty of that night than I could reproduce to 
you the notes of the nightingale, and the low thunder of 
the river that made the valley melodious; nor do I expect 
you to realize by words, that only describe the impres- 
sion of what my mind still holds in outline of that even- 
ing, the slowly darkening splendors of that southern 
night. It is so indissolubly linked to me with all that 
we were going to see—Sparta, Messene, Epidaurus—all 
the names that had been as familiar to one, and as mys- 
terious as the Garden of Eden, and which bade fair to 
be as beautiful, that words are literally useless to repro- 
duce that spell that the witchery of Greece wove over 
that evening. One has alwaysa slight feeling of anxiety 
in awaking at a strange place which one has not seen 
by daylight. The soft beauty of night may diminish or 
add to its aspect. When the beauty is mainly that of 
form, night usually adds to its impressiveness. The Mat- 
terhorn is most colossal, most overwhelmingly mighty, 
when it is seen in the gray light of dawn, or in the last 
faint glow of evening. But when beauty is dependent 
as much or more on color as on form, it loses more than 
it gains by the mistiness and dim suggestiveness of half 
lights. This is emphatically the case with the plain of 
Sparta. Lovely as is the “silver spear-head” of Tay- 
getus in the evening light, it becomes doubly beautiful 
when it rises out of the dark semi-tropical masses in the 
plain. Even Bedeker becomes positively epic when he 
tells of the orange groves and the roses of the broad, 
rich valley. The sight of Sparta gives one quite new 
ideas about the stringent laws which led to the suprem- 
acy of these men of iron, and suggests that Lycurgus 
was legislating against what must have been the effemi- 
nating influence of a lotus-eating climate. For a long, 
dreamy morning we filled ourselves with the surpassing 
beauty of the place, and when the day got cooler we set 
off again towards the great Langarda pass, intending 
vaguely to reach the top before nightfall, which was 
manifestly out of the question. It was a moral impos- 
sibility to leave Mistra until we were nearly due at the 
top of the pass. We sat and looked out over the valley 
from the terrace of the old Byzantine church, and 
watched the shadow of Taygetus stretch its lazy length 
across the olive and orange groves of the plain. 

Then in the cool of the evening we set off again, and 
two hours after night had fallen on the pass we got to a 
small shed that leant up against the great mountain side. 
On inquiry we found that the interior was divided into 
two rooms, in the outer and larger of which a great 
wood fire was crackling pleasantly. Chimney there was 
none, and it was some time before one’s eyes consented 
to bear the thick, stinging atmosphere without an invol- 
untary and tearful remonstrance; but I think we both 
enjoyed that strange night of light, unusual sleep more 
than one has enjoyed the monotonous comfort of 
an English bed. I remember waking when the gray 
light began to steal in, and seeing two goats, growing 
restless with the approach of dawn, standing by my bed- 
side, looking at me with curiosity and wonder out of 
long, shallow eyes. It would take too long to describe 








the events of the next four days,—how we saw the dawn 
break over the heights of Messene, over the wooded 
slopes of the western sea, over the dim distances of the 
hills that infold the mountain-locked temple of Apollo 
at Bassz; how we slept one night, on Easter Eve, in the 
gray monastery above Kalamata, and were awoke at 
the earliest dawn by the chanting of the Easter hymn in 
the chapel below; how the next night was spent in a 
stranded first-class carriage on a new and eminently 
unsuccessful line at Diavoletza; how the man who looked 
after our horses left my friend’s slippers behind in the 
small hut on the Langarda,—where I had been awakened 
by the wondering goats,—and my umbrella on a 
desolate region near Phigaleia; or how we found him 
eating the remains of some tinned apricot with one of 
our toothbrushes. The supreme impression which 
remains most clearly with me was a certain moment on 
a misty afternoon as we were approaching the temple at 
Basse. For the first time during our tour the sky had 
clouded over, and as we mounted up towards Basse we 
passed into a thick layer of cold, drifting mist. We were 
wandering up the steep mountain side; to our right the 
hill still climbed grandly up, while below to the left the 
ground sloped sharply away, and was lost in the gray 
skeins of flying cloud; it had got much thicker during 
the last half-hour, and I had already abandoned all idea 
of seeing the views. But suddenly, without warning, we 
heard the wind cry shrilly from the bosom of the mist, 
and in a moment it was on us. For a couple of 
minutes the mountain side was a tangle of flying wreaths 
of thinnest vapor, and then the sun and the wind con- 
quered, and we were standing in the clear, keen air of 
the great hills. Not twenty yards away stood the gray, 
weather-worn columns ; we had been close upon them, 
though the mist had completely hidden them from us. 

For three or four minutes there was not a cloud in the 
sky. Far away to the south lay the dim blue line of the 
égean, to the northeast lay the same faint blue of the 
Argive gulf. And there, on a ridge which joined two 
long lines of hill covered with wind-swept oaks, the 
lonely temple kept watch. That strange sudden wind 
which had cried to the mists, had completely died away ; 
we stood in a windless calm of golden sunlight. Not a 
leaf on the trees stirred, only the beams of the god at 
whose temple we gazed and wondered, looked down on 
to his dwelling-place. Far below, in the deep valleys 
that were carved at our feet, the last flying skirts of the 
mist fled towards the sea. I do not think that this 
lasted more than five minutes at the outside, and then 
on the mountain opposite to us a white shadow began 
to gather and grow, and in two minutes more all heaven 
and earth had vanished again. The gray ghosts of the 
columns loomed gigantic through the cloud, and our 
ponies snuffed uneasily at the white curtain that had 
fallen before us, The whole thing had disappeared as 
it had come, like a dream, and though we waited an 
hour or more, no faintest ray pierced the clouds. But I 
think that if ever I saw Bassz again, I would choose tosee 
it as I saw it that day—a golden vision, framed in cloud. 





Spring in the Woods of Valois....... Mary Darmstetter....... Contemporary 
Chantilly is the game-preserve of a hunter-prince, and 
everything about it is ordered for the chase. Those 


wide-open glassy glades, studded with birch or oak- 
scrub, are haunted by the deer; and in those thickets of 
golden broom the heavy does prepare their nurseries. 
Great, floundering, russet pheasants come flying by; at 
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every step a hare or a white-tailed rabbit starts up out 
of the grass. At the further end of the forest, there are 
deep, unsightly thickets of mud and thorn, left darkling 
amid the trim order of the place, for the wild boar 
delights in them. As we walk or drive down the neat- 
clipt avenues of the forest, the roads appear impassable 
to the traveller, and we wonder at the contrast between 
their shoals of sand and the careful forestry that pares 
and cuts every wilding branch of the over-arching horn- 
beam roof. But the roads are bad on purpose; every 
spring they are ploughed afresh, lest they lose the light- 
ness beloved of the horseman. Every May, a beauti- 
ful fault frustrates this skillful venery, for, thick as grass, 
thick and sweet, the lily of the valley springs in all the 
brakes and shady places. The scent of the game will 
not lie across these miles of blossom. ‘The hunters are 
in despair, and the deer, still deafened with the winter’s 
yelp of the hounds—the deer, who sets his back against 
the sturdiest oak, and butts at the pack with his antlers, 
who swims the lakes, and from his island refuge sells 
his life as hard as he can—the deer, accustomed to be 
always vanquished, beholds himself at last befriended. 
by an ally more invincible than water or forest oak, by 
the sweet, innumerable white lily, innocent as himself, 
that every Maytime sends the huntsmen home. 

The lily that saves the deer is the consolation of poor 
women. Every morning during the brief season of its 
blossom they are up before the dawn. Holding their 
children by the hand they are off to the innermost dells 
of its forest; and before our breakfast-time they are 
back at the railway stations of Chantilly or Creil, laden 
with bunches of lilies, which they sell to the dusty pas- 
sengers bound by the morning mails for London or for 
Brussels. Sweet flowers with the dew upon them, fra- 
grant posies, who would not give a five-penny piece for 
so much beauty? ‘What would you buy with your 
roses that is worth your roses ?” sings the Persian poet. 
They would know what to reply, these tired country- 
women of the Oise: new sabots for the goodmen, a 
white communion veil for the second girl, a shawl for 
the old grandam, and a galette for the children’s dinner! 
The lilies are a harvest to them, like any other—a 
sweet, voluntary, unplanted harvest that comes three 
months before the corn is yellow. 

Every traveller from Calais to Paris has marked 
unwitting the beauty of Commelle. You remember the 
view that precedes or follows (according to your direc- 
tion) the little station of Orry Coye? The rails are 
laid on the summit of a hill; the train rushes through a 
delicate forest of birch. Suddenly we come upon a 
clearing, and on the one hand we see, in a wide blue 
vista, the slow declining valley of the Théve, placid and 
royal amid its mantling woods; while, on the other side, 
the hill breaks in a sort of precipice, and shows, deep 
below, a chain of lakelets asleep amid the trees; a tur- 
reted white castle rises out of a sedgy island, and 
appears the very palace of the Belle au Bois dormant. 
These are the Pools of Commelle—pools or lakes? Pool 
is too small and lake too large for the good French word 
“étang.” They are considerable lakelets, some miles 
round, four in a row, connecting each with each. They 
lie in a sheltered valley, almost a ravine, whose roman- 
tic character contrasts with the rest of the forest. Here 
the clipped and Slender trees of Chantilly give place to 
an older and more stately vegetation. The gnarled 
roots of the beeches grip the sides of the hills with an 
amazing cordage, spreading as far over the sandy cliff 
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as their boughs expand above. In the bottom of the 
combe, one after another, lie the four sister pools. The 
road winds by their side through meadows of cowslips, 
past the bulrushes where the swan sits on her nest, and 
past the clear spaces of open water, where her mate 
swims double on the wave. The brink is brilliant with 
kingcup in a film of ladysmock. At the end of the last 
pool the ground rises towards the forest. There are 
some ruins; an old gray mill rises by the weir. The 
swell of the land, the grace and peace of ,the lake, the 
sedgy foreground are exquisitely tranquil. It is a 
picture of Vicat Cole’s—*“ 4 la dixiéme puissance.” 

We return along the other track to the Sleeping 
Beauty’s Castle—le Chateau de la Reine Blanche, as 
the people prefer to call it. Itis no castle at all, in 
fact, but a small hunting lodge belonging to the Prince 
de Joinville. A tradition runs that in 1227 the mother 
of St. Louis had a chateau here. Six hundred years 
later, the last of the Condés built the chateau of to-day, 
with its four white turrets, the exaggerated ogives of its 
windows and its steep gray roof. ’Tis the romantic 
Gothic of Gautier and Victor Hugo, the Gothic of 
1830, more poetic than antiquarian. For all its lack of 
science, there is an ancient grace about this ideal of our 
grandfathers, a scent, as it were, of dried rose-leaves, 
and a haunting, as of an old tune, Ma Normandie, per- 
haps, or Combien j’ai douce souvenance. The mill-race 
rushes loud under the Gothic arches. A blue lilac 
flowers near the hall-door. It is very silent, very peace- 
ful, very deserted. The Castle of St. Louis would not 
have seemed so old-world as this. We must make a 
long road home by the Table Ronde, or we shall not 
have seen the best of the Forest of Chantilly. There is 
still the village to see, and the castle, and the charming 
country that stretches on either side of the long village 
street. I remember one walk we went. A row of 
steps leads steeply down from the market-place to the 
banks of the Nonette, which runs demurely as befits its 
name, between an overspanning arch of lofty poplars. 
They quite meet at the top above the narrow river. 
But the river is richer than it looks, and, as sometimes 
we see a meek-faced slender little woman, mother of 
some amazing Hebe of a beauty, so the small Nonette 
supplies the sources of yon great oblong sheet of arti- 
ficial water, more than two miles long and eighty metres 
wide! A stone’s-throw beyond the poplar walk, it glit- 
ters, it shines, it dazzles in the valley, visible from the 
windows of the castle on the hill. A bridge crosses the 
bright expanse, and leads to a_ beautiful meadow, 
caught in between the water and the forest. Chantilly is 
not picturesque, but at every turn is full of pictures. 





In Quaint Old Normandy..... Picturesque Fisher-Folk..... Detroit Free Press 

To the traveller who has a love for the picturesque 
and prefers the beauty of nature to the attractions of 
civilization, the coast of Normandy, with its cheerful, 
busy seaports, offers a refreshing tour. Every step of 
the way between the charming Norman watering-places 
is full of interest, and one can hardly be mistaken in 
the choice of a halting-place. No better beginning can 
be made than at Etretat, the delightful village, located 
in a valley between white chalk cliffs, which jut far out 
into the little bay. Here you can go out with the 
quaint Etretat fisher-folk, if you prefer the water sport, 
or you can make inland trips and walking tours through 
farming districts, where the younglings in wooden shoes 
watch you with greedy interest, hoping you are mon- 
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sieur or madame the artist who will give them a sou for 
posing. There are good hotels at Etretat; but the 
charm of life there is its isolation from modern customs 
and the remains of an old Norman church, sacred to 
the memory of William the Conqueror times. At least 
it is said to have been built upon a spot where once his 
army camped. The most interesting characters are the 
Norman fisherwomen, with their quaint, high caps, 
artistic, round baskets and short, bright-banded skirts, 
and wooden shoes, for the “clang of the wooden shoon” 
is a familiar sound in Normandy. These women are 
good, honest souls; but there is not much of the beau- 
tiful either in their lives or their appearance. A pink 
sky is to them a weather-breeder, nothing more. Their 
lusterless eyes watch out in the horizon for a fair fishing- 
day. The hands of a Normandy fisherwoman are never 
idle; but like bits of bronze fly in and out in the coarse 
mesh, whose strands environ her life. Her only solace 
is to drink a bottle of wine of her own brewing on a 
Sunday, when she wears her best woollen gown and a 
clean, high cap. These women have a certain vanity 
in their bronzed and rugged skins and lithe figures, for 
they earn a little here and there by standing posed for 
an artist, who flatters them in their native tongue. 

The washerwomen of Normandy have a curious cus- 
tom of dividing the waves, separating the fresh moun- 
tain hillside streams from the influx of sea-water. This 
they do by wading far out in the sands and scooping 
out places for the fresh water to nestle in as the tide 
goes out. Then they bring their clothes-—-the white 
garments which the village blanchiseusse gives them to 
wash for her tourist patrons—and with a flat rock handy 
on which to beat the clothes, they soon have the linen 
as white as snow. ‘The bathing-houses and _ beach- 
bathing have interfered with this work at Etretat, but 
in other parts of the coast it may be seen daily. The 
washing must all be done between the tides. The 
delightful customs of the Normandy people are rapidly 
changing before the late civilization of railroads and 
ready-made clothing. The girl peasant disdains the 
high white cap and the open neckerchief, and gets her- 
self up regardless of ancient customs in a gown of la 
mode Anglaise. But this is a case with which the poet 
was familiar when he wrote : 

‘You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 

The fair Paysanne cannot divest herself of the grace 
born of “the sea, the sea, the open sea.” The sea 
smells, strong and salty, are the aromatic odors 
which betray her personality. How incomparably ~ 
fresher, more pungent, more artistic, finer than any per- 
fumer’s solution to create a personal atmosphere, this 
legacy of her native air. The fisherman of Normandy 
is a grand figure in bronze who escapes all the offensive 
littleness of life by bestowing it on his women-folk. As 
a lover he has no peer. His bold, dark eyes, with a 
gleam of diablerie in them, talk more eloquently than 
his tongue. He wooes the girl he loves, marries her, 
and neglects her persistently the rest of his life. But 
she is quite content, because all the women share her 
fate, and then—what would you, is she not his wife ? 
She loves enough for two, she will tell you. When the 
Normandy Adonis grows old and heavy he wears a red 
cap with a peak which falls on his shoulder, and makes 
an ideal smoking-cap. Robert Browning was so struck 
with this picturesque addition that he called the Nor- 
mandy fisher district the “ red-cotton nightcap country.” 
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Art and Architecture 


Boldini: Royal Cortisaes ....060 0065 %s's Art Interchange. 
China Painting: C. E. Brady............. Art Amateur. 
Color Decorations: W. S. Morton...... Art Interchange. 
H. H. Richardson, Architect: H. Townsend. . Mag. of Art. 
How to Paint on Tapestry Canvas.......... Art Amateur. 
Illusions in Art: T. J. Gullick.......... Magazine of Art. 


Leatner-WOrk.. .... 2.2... . Art Interchange. 
Madison Square Garden: M. G. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Milton Visiting Galileo: Philip G. Hamerton . . Scribner’s. 
Modern Artists and their Work: C.S. Johnson. . Munsey’s. 
Modern French Painting: Roger Riordan... Art Amateur. 
National Sculpture Society: F. W. Ruckstuhl.. Art Inter. 
Old Dutch Masters: T.Cole....... ..Century Magazine. 
Old Masters at the Royal Academy...... Magazine of Art. 
Pottery and Porcelain of the United States... Art Amateur. 
Some Rising Artists: Helene L. Postlewaite..Mag. of Art. 
The High Building: Barr Fersee ....Scribner’s Magazine. 
The New Vanderbilt Palace: Gilson Willets....Art Inter. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


Charilaos Tricoupis: J. W. Jenks....../ Atlantic Monthly- 
Fate of Aaron Burr’s Daughter........... Worthington’s. 
ee ee ee eee Century Magazine. 
Founder of First Scientific Jour.: M. J. Boyer. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
John Ruskin at Home: M. H. Spielmann. ....McClure’s. 
Lowell in his Letters: John W. Chadwick........ Forum. 
More About Captain Reid: E. H. Ferguson. . Lippincott’s. 
Philip Kearny: Philippe Comte de Paris... .Century Mag. 
Prof. Tyndall: Prof. Thomas H. Huxley...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sketch of Jean Martin Charcot............ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Late Prof. Tyndall: Herbert Spencer. ....McClure’s. 
Thomas Alva Edison: Charles Barnard. ...Chautauquan. 
Verdi’s Old Age: E. Punzacchi...... ....Chautauquan. 


Dramatic and Musical 


Dramatic Criticism: Bram Stoker. .... North Amer. Rev. 
Is the Musical Idea Masculine? E. Brower...Atlantic Mo. 
Legends of Wagner’s Operas: George Holme. .Mursey’s. 


Plautus and the Comedy of Errors ............ Peterson’s. 
Educational Discussion 
Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy.......... Forum. 
Exeter and its Academy: Alice Raulett... New Eng. Mag. 
Girls’ Professional Schools in Rome........... Peterson’s. 
Manual Training: Arnold H. Heinemann........ Arena. 
Our Common Schools and Farmers...... New Eng. Mag. 
Preparation in Debate: J. M. Buckley. ....Chautauquan. 


Reform of Secondary Education: N. M. Butler. ..Atlantic. 
The Teacher’s College: Rosa Belle Holt... .Cosmopolitan 


Historic and National 


Customs of Mayas: Mrs. Le Plongeon. .... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Major André’s Story: Sophie Howard Ward..... Century. 
Possible Claimant to English Throne.......... Munsey’s. 
Tuileries Under Second Empire: A. L. Bicknell..Century. 
Talk at a Country-House: Sir Edward Strachey. . Atlantic. 


Literary Criticism 
Pioneers of Southern Literature...... New England Mag. 
The Imagination: James Russell Lowell. ...Century Mag. 
The Sapphic Spirit: Maurice Thompson..... Atlantic Mo. 


Natural History Sketches 
Beer and Buckwheat: Charles C. Abbott ....Lippincott’s. 
Buzz: Stoddard Goodhue...........5...: Cosmopolitan. 
Industries of Animals: Frédéric Houssay. .. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Welcomes of the Flowers: W. H. Gibson. . Harper’s Mag. 


Political Questions 
A Conference of New England Governors. .No. Amer. Rev. 
An Income Tax: David A. Wells, W. S. Hall.... Forum. 
Cause of Financial Panics: J. W. Bennett........ Arena. 
Ethics of Tariff Controversy: O. L. Elliott...... Overland. 
European Parliaments: Fred. S. Daniel...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Home Industries and the Wilson Bill ......No. Am. Rev. 
House of Representatives: Hilary A. Herbert..No. Am. Rev. 


Right of Eminent Domain: Edw. O. Brown....... Arena. 
Suppression of Bribery in England..... Century Magazine. 
Would Annexation of Mexico be Desirable?....... Arena. 


Religious and Philosophic 
Anti-Catholic Crusade: Washington Gladden. . .. Century. 
Christian Socialism: Philip S. Moxom....New Eng. Mag. 
jesus or Cassar: B. ©. Flowef...... 2. o.5....80 Arena. 
Religious Analysis of a New England Town....... Forum. 


Secret Doctrine of the Brahmins: H. Hensoldt.... Arena. 
Stability of the Great Religious Secis............ Forum. 
The New Bible: F. B. Vrooman.................4 Arena. 
The Son of the Carpenter: Lyman Abbott...... Cosmop. 
‘What Makes a Unitarian? Geo. L. Cary....Chautauquan. 


Scientific and Industrial 


A Steel Tool: R. R. Bowker. ........Harper’s Magazine. 
Action of Massage on the Muscles: D. Graham. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ascent of Life: Stinson Tarvas ..... obs cvcecsicccvss Arena. 
Earthquakes and How to Measure Them....Century Mag. 
Fossil Man: John G. Rothermel...Pop. Science Monthly. 


Will and Human Happiness: St. G. Mivart ..... Cosmop. 
Identification of Criminals: I. M. Tarbell ..... McClure’s, 
Origin of Right-Handedness: J. Mark Baldwin. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Prenatal Culture: Sydney B. Elliot.............. Arena. 


River and Harbor Improvements......... No. Am. Rev. 
The Ice Age and Its Work: A. R. Wallace. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Tuberculosis and Its Prevention: T. M. Prudden .. Harper’s. 


What is Chemistry? Ira Remsen.......... Chautauquan. 
Sociologic and Economic 
A Prophet of the New Womanhood......... Lippincott’s. 


Abolish Prohibitive Liquor Laws: A. Morgan. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Are Intellectual Women Lovable? J. H. Browne... Worth. 
Biology and Ethics: Sir James C. Browne.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Child-Study in the Hospital: H. D. Chapin ...... Forum. 
Current Plans for Reforming Society—Nationalism . Forum. 
Colonization as a Remedy for City Poverty...... Forum. 
Decline of Tolstoi’s Philosophy: V. Yarros ..Chautauquan. 
European Law of Torture: A. W. Barber.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evolution of Public Roads: Chas. McIlvaine. Lippincott’s. 
How not to Help the Poor: J. H. Finley... Chautauquan. 
Letters of an Altrurian Traveller: W. D. Howells. .Cosmop. 
Nationalization of Railroads: F. B. Vrooman......Arena. 
Natural Monopolies and the Workingman..No. Am. Rev. 
Naval Union with Great Britain... .. ...North Am. Rev. 
New Aspect of Woman Question: Sarah Grand. No. Am. Rev. 
Outlook for War in Europe: A. Forbes....No. Am. Rev. 
Present Chance for American Shipping....No. Am. Rev. 


Prisons in Old World and the New........ No. Am. Rev. 
Quadrilles at Court of Napoleon l......... Cosmopolitan. 
Recent Railroad Failures: Simon Sterne......... Forum. 
The Cable Street-Railway: P. G. Hubert .....Scribner’s. 
The City Tramp: Josiah Flint...... .Century Magazine. 
The Gothenburg System: E. R. L. Gould....... Forum. 
The Russian and His Jew: P. Bigelow .........Harper’s. 
Union for Practical Purposes... «.....<c5isiss00 0s0es Arena. 


Sport and Recreation 
Climbing in the Alps: C. E. Thompson......... Outing. 
Cross-Country Running: E. H. Baynes ......... Outing. 
Hunting the Fox: R. H. Titherington....Munsey’s Mag. 


Lens's Wors Tour AWRCGL . . 2.0... 0.65.0 cesces Outing. 
Leopard Hunt in Ceylon: F. F. Dixon.......... Outing. 
Modern Canoe Building: H. L. Strobridge ...... Outing. 
Rowing at Yale and Harvard... iia a iskan Outing. 
The Boston Terrier: Charles F. Leland.........Outing. 


Training of the Saddle Horse: J. G. Speed.. . Lippincott’s. 
Travel and Adventure 


A Pilgrimage to Lourdes: Stephen Bonsal.:.... Century. 
By Northern Rivers: Ninetta Eames........... Overland. 
Drowsy Kent: Charles de Kay........Century Magazine. 


In the Azores: William S. Walsh .. . Peterson’s Magazine. 
In the Snake River Valley: G. F. Wright. . Worthington’s. 
Modern Cities of Italy: Alex. Oldrini...... Chautauquan. 
On Piratical Seas: Peter A. Grotjan .....Scribner’s Mag. 
On the Upper St. John’s: Bradford Torrey .. Atlantic Mo. 
Peasant Life in Picardy: Helen E. Smith. . Worthington’s. 


Subtropical Florida: Charles R. Dodge .......Scribner’s. 
The Glamor of the Artic: Conan Doyle. .. McClure’s Mag. 
The Sea Island Hurricanes: Joel C. Harris .. . . Scribner’s. 
Village Life in England........../....... No. Am. Rev. 


Village Life in France: Marquis de Chambrun. . Chautaugq. 


















When the decease of Professor Tyndall was announced, 
no fewer than six editors of magazines telegraphed to 
Professor Huxley for an article. Life’s Little Ironies 
is the striking title of Thomas Hardy’s new volume of 
eighteen short stories, brought out by the Harpers. 
Mrs. Annie Besant wears a handsome ring sent to 
her by Mme. Blavatsky. In speaking of it, she said: 
“It is very magnetic. After it was given to Mme. 
Blavatsky, she wore it during the remainder of her last 
incarnation. I shall wear it during the rest of my stay 
on earth this time.”———A French translation of Mary 
E. Wilkins’s charming stories has been published in 

* Lausanne, and is very generally appreciated. Hall 
Caine, the English novelist, is a connoisseur in old oak. 
If he can help it, he never allows his eye to rest on any 
article of furniture which does not at least carry the 
thoughts back several generations. The Boston Sun- 
day Times says: “Ships that Pass in the Night is one 
book in ten thousand; you shéuld read it.” Miss 
Kate Sanborn, the author of a number of bright, clever 
volumes, has been elected city librarian at Manchester, 
N. H. The library is probably the largest and one of 
the finest in northern New England. One of the 
best German translations of Horace is that of Dr. Lud- 
wig Behrendt, for many years editor-in-chief of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, and who died recently. 




















‘Almost five hundred years after Chaucer ceased to 
write,” says The Atheneum, “ we are promised the first 
complete edition of his works in prose and verse. Prof. 
Skeat has devoted to it the labor of several years, and 
his first volume, containing a life of Chaucer, a list of 
his works, The Romaunt of the Rose, and the Minor 
Poems, with full introductions and notes, will appear 
before long.”——Richard Malcolm Johnston, who ranks 
with Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nelson Page as 
a southern story-writer, says that he is satisfied to make 
$2,000 a year with his pen. M. Waddington, whc 
died. recently, has left an unfinished work on coins. 
——A quarterly magazine of bibliography is soon to 
make its first appearance in London. It will contain 
papers by writers of authority on various points of book- 
lore; and, successful or not, will end its existence with 
the twelfth number in December, 1896. The New 
Orleans papers are enthusiastic in praise of Richard 
Hovey’s Seaward, the elegy on T. W. Parsons. The 
Picayune declares that it seems to be “‘ a poem of which 
Milton himself would have no need to be ashamed! ” 








“(Q.” says his desire to tell a story was awakened by 
the reading of Stevenson’s Treasure Island. The youth 
was then only nineteen and a student at Oxford; and 
the germ of his first book, Dead Man’s Rock, he found 
in a bit of family lore. Within the past six months, 
eight books have been published by Yale professors, and 
six others are now in press. Constance Fenimore 
Woolson is buried in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, 
near Shelley’s grave. Mme. Blanc says that Bret 
Harte is of all the American authors of the time the 
most popular in France, and that Howells is not gen- 
erally liked by the French. The Rev. Charles Voysey 
has just published Theism; or, the Religion of Common 
Sense, a plain and concise statement of the principles 
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and beliefs of the Theistic Church, founded in 1871, to 
establish a true religion on the grounds of reason, con- 
science and love, apart from so-called revelation.—— 
Maxime Du Camp, the Immortal whose place the 
Academy has just filled, was the first author to use 
photography for the illustration of his book; but he had 
an invincible repugnance to having his own features 
reproduced by that process. He died on his seventy- 
second birthday. The Whitehall Review says of 
Ouida’s new book, The Two Offenders: ‘We need 
more story-tellers of this simple, straightforward nature, 
facing the facts of life, but concerned more with life 
itself and living than with its problems. If Ouida were 
always in this mood, her reputation would be other than 
it is.” It is said that of the 15,142 persons mentioned 
in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography as famous in 
American history, 5,326 were college-graduates. The 
government’s great history of the Rebellion, which was 
begun twenty-five years ago, will be finished at the close 
of the next fiscal year. There will be 120 big royal oc- 
tavo volumes of 1,000 pages each, and a great atlas. 











William Johnson, whose novel My Dead Self has 
received high praise in England, is ambitious to write 
what he calls “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the land ques- 
tion.” The French language knows no such expres- 
sion as “nom de plume.” A pseudonym or sobriquet is 
a ‘nom de guerre.” M. F. E. A. Gasc, in his concise 
dictionary of the French and English languages, cites 
“nom de plume” as “London newspaper fanciful 
French.” Maurice F. Egan, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Notre Dame, says: “ In 
Shakespeare’s time may be said to have been founded 
the modern novel. He was the direct ancestor of our 
American novelist, Mr. W. Dean Howells.”———Marie 
Corelli’s novel Barabbas is being translated into Hin- 
dustani under the supervision of a maharajah. It is 
understood that the real name of Iota, the authoress of 
the much-talked-of novel, The Yellow Aster, is Mrs. 
Caffyn, the Irish wife of a returned Australian doctor. 
The Whitehall Review says: “Mr. Yeats’s Celtic 
Twilight is just the kind of book to be overlooked for 
the moment, unless its friends do their part in attracting 
discreet and seasonable notice to it. It belongs to the 
shy and quiet things of literature. It is all in twilight 
tones, and you need to be used to walking in a gray, dim 
light before you recognize its beauty.”——For his next 
novel, Lourdes, Emile Zola has something like seventeen 
hundred pages of notes, and now remarks: “ My book 
is finished. I have only to write it.” The large paper 
edition of the late Sir Richard Burton’s verse translations 
of the Carmina of Catullus is almost ready for publica- 
tion. A copy costs $30. Professor Sloan, of Prince- 
ton, who has long been collecting material for an 
exhaustive life of Napoleon, has about finished 
writing it. The Century is to publish it serially. 























The London Illustrated News recently said: “The 
quality of Paul Verlaine’s verse has a striking fascina- 
tion of melody, and his personality, his very physiog- 
nomy, have a weird effect not unlike that of a picture 
by Wiertz.” An enthusiastic German has erected a 
monument to Heine in the wilds of Central Africa, 
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placing thereon a suitable poetic inscription. This is 
more than the inhabitants of the poet’s native place 
have done. Among the books which have appeared 
of late relative to the Ainu, the Along with the Hairy 
Ainu of A. H. Savage Landor has attracted marked 
attention. The name of the author recalls the memo- 
ries of a very remarkable man. The Edinburgh Review 
says the author “is understood to be a descendant 
of Walter Savage Landor.” An important work by 
Hans Sachs, a volume containing fourteen hitherto 
unknown mastersongs, has been accidentally found in 
a library at Nuremberg. M. Bertillon, the famous 
French expert in identifying criminals, is at work on 
the preparation of an illustrated dictionary of anarchists 
of Paris and the provinces, arranged alphabetically and 
also according to physiognomic types. A second 
edition is in preparation of the first volume of Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 
the first having been exhausted soon after it was ready. 














Thomas Hardy is preparing to publish a new book, 
a collection of short stories. ‘Tess, by the way, has 
gone into its twenty-fourth thousand. Zola is not a be- 
liever in moods. He says that ideas only come to him 
when, pen in hand, he is writing—that he could never 
evolve a single idea by sitting still in his chair and 
thinking. Rider Haggard owns a farm of 200 acres 
in the Waveney valley in England. When there, Haggard 
ranges about in shooting-jacket and high boots. A 
life-size bronze portrait, in low relief, of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Augustus St. Gaudens, has just been cast, 
and a copy sent to the original at Samoa. It isa striking 
likeness of the popular writer,who is shown lying on acouch 
propped up with pillows, and with a book and a cigarette. 
Robert Buchanan says: ‘I am glad that the great 
story-tellers, from Homer to Shakespeare,.and from 
Shakespeare to Charles Dickens, have held their noses in 
the air, instead of keeping them in the mud. It is better, 
when all is said and done, to paint everything white 
than to paint everything black.” Thirty thousand 
copies of Eugene Field’s books have been sold. 

















In a voting contest instituted by Saturday Press, of 
Oakland, California, to determine the most popular book 
written by a Californian, the list stands in the following 
order: Joaquin Miller’s poems; Ambrose Bierce’s Monk 
and the Hangman’s Daughter; Ambrose Bierce’s Tale 
of Soldiers and Civilians; Gertrude Atherton’s The 
Doomswoman. The French academy, after fifty 
years, has just completed the letter “ A” in its Histor- 
ical Dictionary of the French Language. That means 
work for 1,150 years more.-———Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, 
author of the new novel, A Naughty Girl, is a tall, 
handsome, military-looking man, fresh-colored, but pre- 
maturely gray, a bachelor living near Trafalgar Square, 
London. The Revue des Deux Mondes at its last 
general meeting of shareholders brought together eighty- 
three votes, representing the eighty-three shares into 
which the capital stock is divided. The shares were 
originally issued at 5,000 francs, or $1,800, and are now 
valued at 50,000 francs, or $18,000. John Codman 
Ropes, the historian, has offered a prize of $250 for the 
best essay upon The Causes of the Russian War of 
1812, to be prepared by any candidate for a degree in 
either Harvard University or the University of Pennsyl- 
vania before April 30, 1895. An old Kirremuir 
school-fellow of the popular story-writer, J. M. Barrie, 
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declares that as a boy the author of A Window in 
Thrums was a very commonplace little person, showing 
no evidences of the cleverness to come. Ada Cam- 
bridge, author of a Marriage Ceremony, recently pub- 
lished by the Appletons, is Mrs. Cross, a native of Nor- 
folk, and commenced novel-writing twenty years ago. 
She has produced eight admirable works of fiction, most 
of them appearing originally as serials in Australia. 








William Dean Howells thus apostrophizes New York: 
“Tt is like the ugliness of some great unwieldy monster, 
which looks so helpless and so appealing that you can- 
not quite abhor it, but experience a sort of compassion 
for its unloveliness.” The London World says: “ Dis- 
content, which is the mother of improvement, is the 
universal lot, and as in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred the parent is a reality, while the offspring is an 
impossibility, the result is only rarely favorable to the 
happiness of the greatest number.”———A new volume 
of essays and addresses by Prof. John Stuart Blackie, 
entitled The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and New, 
has just been issued by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. The German historian, Professor Mommsen, 
is hard at work in the Naples libraries getting material 
for his Roman history, which will not be finished for 
two or three years. Great sermon readers are they 
in England. The thirty-ninth volume of Spurgeon’s 
sermons has just been issued. The total sales of his 
sermons since his death aggregate 70,000,000 copies. 
One sermon on Baptismal Regeneration sold to the 
extent of 224,000. At the latest sale of autographs in 
London, Lord Byron’s last will and testament, with his 
signature on each of the three folio sheets, brought $12.75. 

















Gladstone, at the age of eighty-four, is making an 
attempt to acquire the Basque language, a dialect that 
has long been a puzzle to philologists. It is alleged 
that Voltaire once said: ‘“‘The Basques say that when 
they talk together they understand each other, but I do 
not believe it.” R. M. Ballantyne, the successful 
writer of boy’s stories, died recently. Miss Charlotte 
Yonge, for forty-three years the editor of the Monthly 
Packet, has been retired. A collection of all Mr. 
Ruskin’s scattered sayings about the art of music, ex- 
tracted from his numerous works, will appear shortly in 
a volume edited by Miss Mary Wakefield. The Cock 
Lane Ghost and Common Sense is the title of Mr. An- 
drew Lang’s forthcoming book. Hobart C. Chat- 
field-Taylor’s novel, An American Peeress, has gone to 
a second edition in Chicago, and Chapman & Hall have 
in preparation an English edition in two volumes. 
Archdeacon Farrar has been for some time engaged on 
a book to be called The Life of Christ in Art, illus- 
trating the manner in which art reflects and expresses the 
ever-changing phases of Christian opinion on religious 
subjects. Professor Garner, who has reduced inter- 
viewing monkeys to a science, is a short, sturdily-built 
man, with keen, dark eyes and iron-gray mustache, and 
close-cropped whitish hair. The lady who, as Miss 
Duncan, used to write newspaperietters from Canada and 
who produced A Social Departure, has written a novel. 
It is to be published soon under the title of A Daughter 
of To-Day. Miss Duncan is now, Mrs. Cotes and lives 
in India. Walter Besant says: “ Kipling is the great- 
est genius we have had for fifty years in imagination, 
genius and grip, and I think his story, The Man who 
would be King, the finest story in the English language. 






































BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Art and Decoration 
Art in Theory: George Lansing Raymond: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth .................. cece eee 
Elements of Handicraft and Design: W. A. S. Benson: Macmillan & Co., buckrain, net.............. 
Leadwork: Old and Ornamental: W. R. Lethaby: Macmillan, cloth, illustrated..................... 
Some Minor Arts as Practiced in England: A. H. Church: Macmillan & Co., illustrated.............. 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance: Bernhard Berenson: Putnams, cloth................... 0.000. 
Biographic and Reminiscent 
A Modern Paul in Japan: Life of Rev. Paul Sawayama: Jinzo Naruse: Congregational Pub. Soc....... 
Heinrich Heine’s Life Told in His Own Words: Gustav Karpeles: Holt & Co., cloth................ 
Horace Walpole: A Memoir: Austin Dobson: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, r2mo..................... 
In the Foot Prints of Charles Lamb: Benj. E. Martin: Holt, illustrated, cloth.....................4. 
Letters of Lady Burghersh from Germany and France during 1813-14: Scribners.................... 
Life and Times of Sir Herbert Maxwell: Scribner, illustrated, 2 vols., 8vO ............ 0... ce cece ees 
My Life and Times: Cyrus Hamlin: Congregational Pub. Soc., cloth, 8vo.......... 0. .... 0c eee eee 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: Walter Jerrold: Macmillan & Co., cloth, with a portrait .........5.......... 
Paris Law Courts: Sketches of Men and Manners: Gerald P. Moriarity: Scribner, illust., 8vo ......... 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Narrative of His Life: James Dykes Campbell: Macmillan................ 
Tennyson, Poet, Philosopher, Idealist: J. Cumming Walters: Scribners, cloth......................4. 
The Private Life of Napoleon: Transl. from French of A. Lévy: Scribner, 2 vols., 8vo............... 
William Jay, and the Constitutional Movement: Bayard Tuckerman: Dodd, Mead & Co............... 
Educational Discussion 


Elementary Trigonometry: H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight: Macmillan, cloth.......................4.. 
History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics: C. W. Bennett: C. W. Bardeen......................... 
























Practical Elements of Elocution: Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. Trueblood: Ginn & Co............. 
The 72neid and Bucolics of Virgil: William R. Harper and Frank J. Miller: American Book Co....... 





The Science of Education: J. F. Herbert: Pedagogical Library: Heath & Co., 12mo................ 
Fiction of the Month 
A Coign of Vantage: John Seymour Wood: Dodd, Mead & Co., 16mo, cloth................ 0.0000. 
A Daughter of This World: A Novel: Fletcher Battershall: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth ......... 
A Marriage Ceremony: Ada Cambridge: D. Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth................. 
A Senator at Sea: George F. Duysters: G. W. Dillingham, paper ............... .. ccc cece eee 
A Soldier and a Gentleman: J. Maclaren Cobban: Lovell, Coryell & Co., r2mo..................... 
A Ward in Chancery: A Novel: Mrs. Alexander: D. Appleton & Co., paper....................4.. 
An Eclipse of Virtue: Champion Bissell: Tales from Town Topics, No. 11, paper................... 
Beneath the Dome: A Novel: A. Arnold Clark: The Schulte Publishing Co., 8vo, cloth.............. 
Benefits Forgot: Wolcott Balestier: D. Appleton & Co., cloth ........ 0... cc cece ccc cee cece ee seenes 
Courtship and Marriage: Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz: G. W. Dillingham, paper....................... 
David of Juniper Gulch: A Story of California: Lillian Shuey: Laird & Lee, cloth ................. 
Eric; or, Little by Little: Frederic N. Farrar: Macmillan, illustrated, 8vo, cloth..................... 
For My Own Sake: Marie Bernhard: The International News Co., paper .................. 000-00 
Horace Chase: A Novel: Constance Fenimore Woolson: Harper & Bros., 12mo, cloth............... 
John Ingerfield, and Four Other Stories: Jerome K. Jerome: Holt, 1r6mo.................... 2.4... 
Journey to Mars: The Wonderful World: Gustavus W. Pope: G. W. Dillingham, cloth............... 
Keith Deramore: Beatrice May Butt: Longmans, Green & Co., paper........ 00.00.0000 c ee eee eee 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes: A. Conan Doyle: Harper & Bros., illustrated, 8vo, cloth .............. 
Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia: Andrew Lang: Longmans, illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth................ 
Prisoners of. the Earth, and Other Stories: H. D. Lowry: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth............ 
Romance of a Dry Goods Drummer: Marie Walsh: Mascot Publishing Co., paper .................. 
Ships That Pass in the Night: Beatrice Harraden: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth ...................... 
Stephen Remarx: The Story of a Venture in Ethics: Jas. Adderley: Dutton & Co., cloth............. 
The Childhood of an Affinity: Katharine E. Rand: The Arena Pub. Co., cloth...................... 
The Egyptian Harp Girl: “Quondam”: Laird & Lee, illustrated, cloth................ 0... ...0005. 
The Holy Cross, and Other Tales: Eugene Field: Stone & Kimball, cloth.......................04. 
The Isle of Feminine: Charles Elliot Niswonger: Brown Printing Co., cloth....................4... 
The Last Sentence: Maxwell Gray: Lovell, Coryell & Co., illustrated, cloth..................... 0005 
The Penance of John Logan, and Two Other Tales: William Black: Revised: Harper & Bros......... 
The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine: Adeline Sargeant: International News Co., paper.............. 
The Village Rector: Transl. by Katharine P. Wormeley: Honoré de Balzac: Roberts, hf. mor.......... 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets: Frank Barrett: J. S. Tait & Sons, cloth.....................245- 
Ten Notable Stories: From Lippincott’s Magazine: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth...................... 
To Right the Wrong: A Novel: Edna Lyall: Harper & Bros., illustrated, cloth..................... 
Waring’s Peril: Capt. Charles King: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth..... Piette sie Shes Do Ee 
When We Two Parted: Sarah Doudney: New Edition: E. P. Dutton & Co.,cloth..................- 
Why Men Like Married Women: Fannie Batchelder: G. W. Dillingham, paper...................... 
Historic and National 


Cartier to Frontenac: Justin Winson: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, 8vo, gilttop .................. 
The Christian Recovery of Spain (711-1492 A. D.): Henry Edward Watts: Putnams, cloth........... 
Germany and the Germans: William Harbutt Dawson: Appleton, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth................. 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks: Transl. by Alice Zimmern: Cassell Pub. Co..............-++e0 ee. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


Legends of the Micmacs: Silas T. Rand: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, 8vo...................... 

Romance of Navigation: Henry Frith: Ward, Lock & Bowden, Ltd., 8vo, cloth, illustrated .......... 

Stories from Canadian History: Edited by T. G. Marquis: Copp, Clark & Co....................... 
Humor and Satire 

Bill Nye’s History of the United States: Illust. by F. Opper: Lippincott Co.....................0... 

Sylvie and Bruno Concluded: Lewis Carroll: Macmillan, illustrations by Harry Furniss, cloth.......... 

The Humor of America: Selected by James Barr: Scribners, illustrated, cloth, 8vo................... 
Literary Criticism 

Literary Clubs of Indiana: Mrs. Martha N. McKay: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 8vo, cloth.............. 

Rambles in Books: Charles F. Blackburn: Scribner, engraved title, 12mo, cloth ........ OY orien cures 

Some Aspects of the Greek Genius: S. H. Butcher: Macmillan & Co., cloth, r2mo.................. 


The Ethics of Literary Art: Maurice Thompson: Hartford Seminary Press, cloth, paper label.......... ; 


The Jacobean Poets: Edmund Gosse: University Series: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth................. 


Women Writers : Their Works and Ways: 2d Ser.: Catherine J]. Hamilton: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 12mo, clo. 


Poetry of the Month 


Alaskana: or, Alaska in Descriptive Poems: Bushrod W. James: Porter & Coates................... 
Cradle and Arm-chair: May Riley Smith: A. D. F. Randolph, cloth.......... 2.0.0... 0.00... ceuuee 
Harp of the South: William Lightfoot Visscher: Bow-Knot Publishing Co., paper................... 
Peers TE Ges I Oe Coan oe hbase cbs chase ceievieccuscuceedeeueces 
Poems: Thomas William Parsons: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth............ 0.0.0 0c. cece ce eee 
Poems and Lyrics: W. J. Dawson: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth.......... 0... 0.0.66 cc eee ee eeee 
Sing-Song: A Nursery Rhyme Book: Christina G. Rossetti: Macmillan & Co., illustrated............. 
Sometime and Other Poems: May Riley Smith: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., cloth................. 
Songs for Somebody: Dollie Radford: Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, square 8vo ..................44.. 
The House of Life: Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Copeland & Day, square 8vo, Japan paper ............. 
The Household Poetry-Book: Edit. by Aubrey de Vere: Benziger Bros., 16mo, cloth................. 
The Seeker in the Marshes: Daniel L. Dawson: Rees, Welsh & Co.,cloth.................0.....-05. 
Under the Nursery Lamp: Songs about the Little Ones: Randolph & Co., cloth............ roe 
Wayside Music: Lyrics, Songs and Sonnets: Chas. H. Crandall: Putnam’s Sons, cloth............... 
Reference Books of Value 

Catholic Family Annual, 1894: Catholic Publication Society Co., paper ...... 2.2.2.0... 00 eee veces 
Dictionary of National Biography: Edit. by Sidney Lee: Volume 37: Macmillan, cloth .............. 
Hazell’s Annual for 1894: A Cyclopedic Record: Scribners, maps, 12mo, cloth..................... 
Index to Harper’s Magazine: Vols. 1-85: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth......... 2.2... 0.0.0. cee cues 
Law Dictionary and Glossary: J. Kendrick Kenney: Callaghan & Co., sheep ...................05.. 
Methodist Year Book, 1894: Edited by Rev. A. B. Sanford: Hunt & Eaton, paper.................. 

New Light from the Great Pyramid: Albert Ross Parsons: Metaphysical Pub. Co., cloth ............. 
The Canadian Almanac and Miscellaneous Directory, 1894: eee Gem, GI GE 0 vies wesc veesaes 

Religious and Philosophic 

Apostolic Age of the Christian Church: Carl von Weizsicker: Vol. I.: Putnam................ 0.005. 
At the Lord’s Table: Thoughts on Communion: Howard Crosby: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co........ 
Atonement: Fundamental Fact of Christianity: Newman Hall: Fleming H. Revell Co................ 
Evolution in Science: Rev. Wayland Dalrymple Ball: Porter & Coates, 12mo, cloth.................. 
Foreign Missions After a Century: Rev. James S. Dennis: Revell, 8vo, cloth.................. 0.0... 
From Things to God: David H. Greer, D. D.: Thomas Whittaker, cloth............ 0.0... 0.0.2.4. 
Lawyer’s Examination of the Bible: Howard H. Russell: Fleming H. Revell Co.................... 
Philosophy of Reality: James McCosh: Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, flexible cloth....................... 
Religion: G. de Molinari: Transl. by Walter K. Firminger: Macmillan.......................020.. 
The Conversion of India: George Smith: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth .................2....0.... 
The Spirit of God: Protap Chunder Mozoomdar: George H. Ellis, cloth . ubidibibie time vuneee 
The Truth of the Christian Religion: Julius Kaftan: Scribners, 2 vols., 8vo, 0 ie ame S 
The World’s Congress of Religions: Edit. by C. M. Stevans: Laird & Lee, paper.................... 
The Worth of Human Testimony: T. Fitzarthur: Benziger Bros., 16mo, SN hs iis ks ak caer aes 


Scientific and Industrial 


Economic Geology of the United States: Ralph S. Tarr: Macmillan, cloth. o ivebnt kaemraee’ 
Electric Waves: Dr. Heinrich Hertz: Transl. by D. E. Jones: Macmillan, 8vo, ee earls 
Electricity and Magnetism: C. G. Knott: J. B. Lippincott Co., illustrated, r2mo, cloth............... 
Elementary Text-Book of Biology: J. R. Ainsworth Davis: Lippincott Co., 2 vols., 8vo.............. 
In the High Heavens: Robert S. Ball: Lippincott Co., illustrated, 12mo., cloth . Vas ei 
Is Moses Scientific? First Chapter of Genesis Tested: Rev. P. E. Kipp: Revell Co., I2mo, ‘cloth...... 
Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology: Charles Wright Dodge: Harpers, cloth................ 
The Vault of Heaven: R. A. Gregory: Scribner, University Extension Series, 12mo, cloth............ 
Sociologic and Economic 
A History of Social Life in England: H. C. Traill: Vol. I.: Putnams, cloth....................005. 
Chapters on Greek Dress: Maria Millington Evans: Macmillan, 8vo, illustrated, cloth ............... 
Outlines of Economics: Richard T. Ely: Hunt & Eaton, cloth.:.............. 0... ce cece ee eens 
Secularism: Its Progress and Morals: John M. Bonham: Putnams, r2mo............ 2... 00 eeees 
Social England: Edited by H. D. Traill: Vol. I.: G.P. Putmam’s Sons.......... 2.2... ee cece eee 
Socialism: Its Growth and Its Outcome: Wm. Morris and E. B. Bax: Scribners.................... 
The Evolution of Woman: Eliza Burt Gamble: Putnams, cloth, 12mo............ 0.0.0.0 6c cece nee 
The Political Economy of Natural Law: Henry Wood: Lee & Shepard, cloth ...................... 
The Union Pacific Railway: John P. Davis: S. C. Griggs & Co., cloth...... 0.2.2... ee eee ce eee 
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Thought of Death:—Never spend a thought on 
death : work every faculty, strain every nerve, use every 
opportunity. Live as strenuously as though thou wert to 
live for ever. Act thy allotted part with all thy heart ; 
and then, when in fit time the call comes, resign God’s 
work into God’s hands, and enter into thy rest with the 
old assurance, “‘ Well done!” 

Law and Love:—Law and love are one in God, but 
unreconciled almost in every man’s personal life. Love 
is lawless, law is loveless. 

Preaching: —Your preaching should, if possible, sub- 
sist on the interest of your spiritual capital, so that your 
life be infinitely deeper than your words. He who 
lives on his capital is soon bankrupt. 

Devotedness :—Devotedness, life-long, unflinching, 
entire, is the secret of every success. However humble 
your work be, fear not to be devoted to it till the end. 
Bear every reverse, every discouragement, every trial. 
Let your devotedness be without reproach or question. 
Success comes late, by very slow approaches,—nay, 
sometimes after the worker has passed away. But he 
who practices and teaches devotedness handles the lever 
that is sure to move the world in the end. 

The True Self :—Shutting yourself up you cannot 
know your true self, nor by mixing in the thick of the 
world’s noise and bargain. Intensely communing with 
nature, with circumstance, with the Divine in all men; 
seeing yourself in your God, you know who you are. 

Root and Soil :—Thought, feeling, word, imagination, 
are so far in advance of thyself that, if thy faith and 
character were able to keep pace, thou wouldst be an 
immortal. When the root is in the ground, and the 
root is good and the ground is good, leaf, flower, and 
fruit are only a question of time. But without root and 
without ground—how long will they last ? 

Silence :—Few men know the profound adjustments 
between speech and silence. Speech is a blight that 
can suck up the sea itself. The fig tree that has run 
wild in rank foliage is accursed. Speech, again, like 
the heavenly winds, causes the overflow of all noble 
ideas and sympathy. 

Honor Woman :—Bow down before woman. See in 
her the angel of God,—sweetness, beauty, love, the 
endless patience of divine suffering and ministry. 
Woman, O thou immortal strength of love, would thou 
couldst be true to the nature God gave thee! Woman- 
hood, pure and simple, will surely conquer the world. 
Womanhood that is the toy and imitation of man is a 
mortal temptation. . 

Immortality :—After the sacred daily bath, I see the 
poor, crumpled, unclean, sodden cloth I cast away. I 
put on a pure white garment to drape my cleansed, bap- 
tized body. It strangely brings back to mind the im- 
mortality that awaits me. The cloth cast away once cov- 
ered me, warmed and adorned me; but what is it now ? 
In throwing it off, do I grow less or more? Oh, for 
the day when I shall cast away this poor rag of human- 
ity, so full of pain and weariness! when, washed, 
refreshed, regenerated, I shall put on the glorious robe 
*From Heart Beats, By P. C. Mozoomdar. George H. Ellis. 





HEART-BEATS: WISDOM OF A HINDU THINKER* 


By Protarp CHUNDAR MOZOOMDAR 





All things point to that far-off event, 
all the appearance of nature, all the triumphs of virtue, 
all the births and re-births around. 

Be Thyself :—May God grant thee the possession of 
what He has given thee! Every man is the born master 


of life immortal! 


of spiritual riches hid deep in himself. But few, very 
few, are put in possession of their patrimony here. If 
thou shouldst only learn to gain and use what is right- 
fully thine, thou shalt live and die a prince among 
mankind. Know thyself, be thyself: it is the best thou 
canst be here on earth. 

Faith and Immortality :—Not all the proofs of im- 
mortality will make a man believe one whit more than 
he naturally believes: not all the objections against it 
will make a man believe one whit less. After all that 
has been proved or disproved, it is faith, and more, it 
is spiritual experience that shall decide the matter. And 
what is true of immortality is equally true of God. 

The Unseen :—Despite all you say, God and immor- 
tality will remain unseen to most men. He who for- 
goes the seen for the unseen can only make the unseen 
seeable. Mortal life is seen, the immortal is unseen: 
man is seen, God is unseen. O teacher, teach men by 
sacrifice of the seen to see the unseen world. 

Never Despair :—Brother, the broken harp shall yet 
give out some strains of celestial music, the broken urn 
shall yet be filled with some sweet incense, the broken 
sword shall yet win some battles. Never despair of the 
tools or the times that are given thee from above. Be 
strong, be faithful, fearless. Thou wouldst conquer 
armies with the jaw-bone of the ass. 

Live in the Moment :—The troubles and uncertainties 
of life contract thy being to a mere point, to a mere 
moment. Numberless wants, like a shoreless abyss, 
bring despair to look at them. Concentrate thy whole 
life on the undoubted duty of the moment. And, as for 
the future, fall asleep on the bosom of God. 

Anesthetic :—The wild devotedness of self-consecra- 
tion is an anesthetic that kills pain, depression, and the 
sense of men’s cruelty. Enthusiasm deadens everything 
else. Never nurse depression ; attend to something else. 

Small Details:—-O devotee, O apostle, O prophet, 
once more let me entreat you to be mindful of the 
smallest details of your daily life, your money dealings, 
your conduct towards your wife, children, servants, in- 
feriors, your private habits, your food, drink, sleep, 
work. Deceitful are all abstractions. Very vain are 
most emotions. Words are mere idle wind. ‘The best 
men often show strange unsoundness inconduct. Take 
care of the small things you do. ‘The great things will 
take care of themselves. 

Like cures Like :—When you have a burn, bring the 
part close to the fire again: the touch of water will 
cause the wound to fester. When you are frozen, rub the 
part with snow: heat and fire will induce mortification. 
Like cures like. When faith and love and service have 
made you sick, or weak, or poor, the only relief is in 
greater faith, love, self-sacrifice. Fight to worldliness or 
self-indulgence or indifference means sure death. Cease- 
less action, not reaction, is the secret of life’s success. 













THE LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW. BOOKS 





Historie and National :— 

Home Life of the Ancient Greeks (Cassell). Alice 
Zimmern has made an admirable translation of Professor 
Bliimner’s study of Grecian life with special reference 
to the “classic period ” of Athens, from the sixth to the 
third century B. C. In fifteen chapters are given the liv- 
ing human detail that is the soul of history, on mar- 
riage, customs, religious life, war, slavery, eating and 
drinking, music, dress, society, agriculture and allied 
topics. Authentic illustrations from old sources ably 
supplement the text, the essence of hundreds of volumes. 

A History of Chile (Sergel & Co). The history of 
Chile, given in this volume, is, for the most part, the 
record of fifty years, from 1829 to 1879, and is grouped 
round the story of the lives of two of its great men, 
Barnardo O’ Higgins and San Martin, the first of whom 
was practically dictator. The survey of the progress 
for the last twenty. years shows a wonderful activity, 
particularly in the educational field, and the outlook is 
bright for the territorial expansion of the country at the 
expense of Argentine and Peru. 

The Romance of an Empress (Appleton). Catherine 
II., of Russia, was one of history’s great characters, 
“the Semiramis of the North,” as she was called, 
either overlauded or underrated, but perhaps never justly 
appreciated. Mr. Waliczewski, the author, after much 
research and study, evolves from the chaos of confus- 
ing reports, a “human” biography of the Empress, 
aiming to be just at all points and touching freely upon 
court gossip and scandal. He shows her a strong indi- 
vidual character even in her most reckless escapades, 
in an age of history which could hardly be accused of 
being over-moral. 

The Story of Japan (Putnam’s). Dr. David Murray, 
late adviser to the Japanese Minister of Education, here 
incorporates the result of several years residence in 
Japan and a great amount of patient research in _histor- 
ies and records, into an interesting story. It traces the 
history of Japan from its beginnings in the nebulous 
haze of tradition, through the disorders of medieval 
times and with centuries of seclusion, to the period of 
the establishment of constitutional government. 

Art and Architecture :— 

Act in Art (Cassell Pub. Co.). William H. Beard, 
believing that the representation of motion is a part of 
the art education, aims in this to present the basic prin- 
ciples of the method by which motion can be shown by 
brush or pencil, and these he has formulated into rules. 
Mr. Beard is opposed to photographic realism, and 
declares that art should represent things as they appear 
and not with unnecessary accuracy or harmony with 
what they really are. The sketchy illustrations serve to 
make clear the philosophy of the work. 

The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance (Putnam’s). 
Bernhard Berensen believes that Italian painting, more 
than that of any other school, best expressed the 
Renaissance, and that in Venetian art alone that expres- 
sion attained perfection. The Renaissance he places as 


of greatest importance typically rather than historically, 
standing, as it did, for youth, curiosity, and a compre- 
hensive grasp of all life as material for interpretation. 
An excellent list of works of the principal Venetian 
painters is incorporated in the book. 


In this volume 


Cathedrals of England (Whittaker). 
seven English cathedrals—Westminster Abbey, Canter- 
bury Durham, Wells, Lincoln, Winchester and Glou- 
cester—are described by their respective canons. These 
chapters give the history and salient features of each 
building, with a wealth of interesting religious and 
architectural data. The stories have been written by 
men in love with these subjects, and are generously illus- 
trated with vignettes and full-page reproductions. 

Art in Theory (Putnam’s). In this introduction to the 
study of comparative esthetics Prof. George L. Ray- 
mond aims to get back to the first principles of art as 
revealed in the spirit, tone and mind of the great masters 
rather than merely in form. He believes that the really 
great characters in art, as in religion, philosophy and 
science, are those men whose individuality rose superior 
to the spirit of the time and who lived their life and 
work as a reflection of their own thinking. The various 
theories of beauty are studied in extended detail. 
Sociologic Questions :— 

Short Studies in Character (Macmillan), by Sophie 
Bryant, is the second volume in The Ethical Library 
edited by J. H. Muirhead. ‘The author holds that “ all 
ethics and all educational science point back to character, 
its fundamental structure, its variety of type and its ways 
of development.” She accordingly divides her subject into 
two parts, the first treating with considerations of char- 
acter and formative elements and forces, the second with 
educational problems consequent thereon. The studies 
are brief, but are valuable for their suggested thought. 

The Political Economy of Natural Law (Lee & 
Shepard). Henry Wood is a firm believer in the eternal 
reign of law in all life, underlying and working ever 
under the seeming chaos of conditions. In this volume 
he seeks to show that evolution is operating in all 
questions of political and social economy and that we 
must recognize this before we can understand the sub- 
jects in their basic simplicity. His faith in law, of 
course, makes him sincerely optimistic and idealistic in 
their best sense of the words. In the twenty-four chap- 
ters he gives fresh, stimulating thought. 

The Distribution of Wealth (Macmillan). This 
work on political economy, by Prof. J. R. Commons, 
deems the great problem of the relations between capital 
and labor and kindred economic questions must best be 
studied from the standpoint of investigation of the dis- 
tribution of wealth rather than its production. The 
exact definitions of rent, value, cost, price, monopoly, 
etc. (or senses in which he uses the words), are given, 
and from this the author proceeds to an analysis of the 
factors of distribution and of returns, and attempts to 
deduce laws of rent and profit therefrom. Though a 
mere outline, the subject is put clearly on a question 
wherein has been so much verbal juggling. 

Civilization During the Middle Ages (Scribner). 
Prof. George Burton Adams finds in the Dark Ages a 
most fruitful field for the study of the evolution of 
man socially and politically. It was a germinating 
period, a time when great causes and conditions were 
evolving, forming and refining the Teutonic barbarian 
to a higher intellectual development to lead the nations 
on to fuller, truer civilization. The author sees all 
development of history as a simple continuous process, 
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and in this he touches upon phases but as links in an 
unbroken chain. The elements, forces, influences and 
times of this growth are studied in a philosophic spirit. 
The Union Pacific Railway (Briggs). The industrial 
development of a people Mr. Davis considers a vital 
element in the historic status of a nation, yet it is a point 
rather slighted by the historian. The history of the 
Union Pacific is taken as a phase of this question, and 
its struggles and manipulations for sixty years are given 
from its inception to date. The importance of the ques- 
tion is seen in that it involves the settlement of a rail- 
road debt to the government of about $125,000,000. 


Literary and Dramatic Criticism :— 
Myths of Greece and Rome (American Book Co.). 


Mr. H. A. Guerber’s lectures on classical mythology 
are here used as the basis of a valuable handbook giv- 
ing in brief, graphic pictures the substance of the stories 
of celebrities in mythology, with special references to 
literature and art, and both sources are freely drawn 
upon for quotation and illustration. 

Ethics of Literary Art (Hartford Seminary Press). 
In his Carew Lectures, Maurice Thompson writes fear- 
lessly on the impure in fiction, those novels which 
appeal to “ human perversity and please human animal- 
ism.” He has the courage of his convictions, and con- 
tends that literature and life are governed by the same 
laws, and what is villainous and wrong in life is as 
wrong in fiction. He says, “ No pure woman ever 
wrote a fiction of illicit love,’”—this is throwing a veri- 
table bomb into the camp of our feminine realists. 

A Commentary on the Writings of Henryk Ibsen 
(Macmillan). In his guide to the works of the Nor- 
wegian dramatist seeks to present Ibsen clearly, so far 
as his motives, methods and message to humanity are 
concerned. Fourteen separate plays are carefully ana- 
lyzed and studied, without that blind idolatry so frequent 
in expositors in love with their subject. The work is 
an excellent companion to the study of Ibsen’s genius. 

The English Religious Drama (Macmillan). Prof. 
Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, shows the 
evolution of the modern drama through the Saint plays 
and Passion plays of the tenth century, then of the 
miracle plays and the moralities till they naturally blos- 
somed into the brilliant strength, poetry and beauty of 
the Elizabethan drama, which was but the developing 
and perfecting of general elements in the religious plays. 
The appendix of references and outlines is valuable and 
seemingly full and complete. 


Fiction of the Month :— 
Earlscourt (Appleton). In this novel of provincial 


life, Alexander Allardyce tells the story of a prodigal 
who returns, not poor and lean from the husks, but rich 
enough to startle his family and the neighborhood by 
his easy familiarity with his check-book, that seems to 
have no limits to its possibilities. The story, which has 
been pronounced to be ‘‘the work of a scholar, humor- 
ist and writer of fertile imagination,” introduces a lov- 
able old scientist, curator of the illage museum, and a 
heroine whose forgiveness is unbounded, or whose love 
has brought to her only mental blindness. 

Horace Chase (Harper & Bros.). The pathos of last 
things touches one in reading this volume of Constance 
Fenimore Woolson’s, when -we learn that she left no 
unpublished manuscripts. Horace Chase is a Northerner 
who goes South in his search for health and settles at 
Asheville, North Carolina. The story itself is the heart- 
history of his long-suffering patience with a wife who is 
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fascinated by another, and the gentle, sweet, manly 
loyalty by which he wins her again to himself. They are 
real men and women that move in the book; they have 
the realness of human strength, as well as the realism 
of human weakness and sin. 

Cheap-Jack Zita (Tait) is Baring-Gould’s latest story, 
a wild, free tale of life on the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
England. It follows the fortunes of Zita, the daughter 
of a cheap-jack peddler, from the time they stopped 
their cart under the very shadow of the cathedral, 
through a long series of stirring events, the fight on the 
moors, the labor-riots, and the burning of the windmill, 
throughout all of which Zita was a sterling, brave girl, 
true to highest womanhood and with a grace and force 
far beyond her environment. 

Can Such Things Be ? (Cassell Pub. Co.) is the inter- 
rogative title to a collection of short stories by Ambrose 
Bierce, now gathered into book form from their tempor- 
ary seclusion in the papers and magazines. They are for 
the most part either supernatural or sanguinary, and 
more often both. The touch throughout is sharp, direct, 
and telling, and in brief, succinct sentences sketches a 
horror or unveils a mystery. 

The Greater Glory (Appleton). In Maarten Maar- 
ten’s latest story, one of high life in Holland, the hero, 
the son of the Dutch Count von Rexelaer, renounces a 
brilliant diplomatic career, and ignores all family tradi- 
tion by casting in his lot with the common people. The 
story is a powerful one, though tinctured with the pessi- 
mism of the day, and abounds with excellent character 
work—the waspish old Marquis; the aggressively impu- 
dent servant, Loripont; the bitter, cynical Dowager 
Brock ; the quaint, fat Father Bulbius, with his love for 
creature comforts, and the artificial Baroness. 

The Childhood of an Affinity (Arena Pub. Co.), is a 
psychologic study of juvenile morality treated in the 
form of a story. In the words of the author its claim is 
‘to present as clearly as possible a picture of inner child- 
life, as I know it to exist and particularly to dwell upon 
the relations between boys and girls.” The author 
writes with a systematic insight and delicate analysis of 
the child mind, and has written a book valuable for the 
help it gives in watching child “tendencies.” 

The Redemption of the Brahman (Open Court Pub. 
Co.) embodies in story form the researches of the author, 
Richard Garbe, into the life of India, which he studied 
as commissioner of the Prussian government. The 
hero, a Brahman, loses caste through his love for the 
widowed daughter of a merchant, and the consequent 
persecution gives opportunity for graphic pictures of 
the darker side of Hindu society. 

In the Dwellings of Silence (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
There is a fascination of the tragic and awful about 
Russia and Siberia, as it has been brought to us in our 
newspapers and magazines, and Walter Kennedy has 
been appreciative of the possibilities of the Russian 
question in this story of the diabolic omnipotence of 
the Czar and hisagents. The adventures of two Amer- 
icans in their efforts to free a beautiful young Russian 
girl from the horrors of life in Siberia, gives opportunity 
for strong dramatic situations, notable among which is 
“the hunger strike at the mines.” 

The King of the Schnorrers (Macmillan). In this 
story of life in the Ghetto, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, Isaac Zangwill touches on an unexplored field. 
The hero-in-chief of the book is Manasseh Bueno Bar- 
zillai Azevedo da Costa, King of the Schnorrers, as the 








Jewish beggar is called. He is a new figure among the 
famous Jews of fiction, a Falstaff of beggars, bold, self- 
confident, daring, rollicking and hypocritical, he moves 
an interesting figure in an atmosphere unfamiliar in lit- 
erature. A number of short tales, grotesques and fan- 
tasies, humorous and tragic, accompany the title story. 

Richard Escott (Macmillan), by Edward H. Cooper, 
is the clever story of a fascinating gentleman gambler, 
who is post-graduate in all modern evil, and has devel- 
oped by travel and adventure his rudimentary talent for 
wickedness into positive genius. In his journeys he 
gathers new fads and tit-bits in the improper, as some 
travellers accumulate bric-a-brac. With no redeeming 
traits he wins the unjustifiable sympathy of the reader, 
who watches with interest his downward career to its 
sad ending, with its awful mental loneliness. 

Ten Notable Stories (Lippincott’s). An admirable 
series of short stories, reprinted from Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. They consist of: A Rose of the Mire, by Kate 
Jordan; Abraham’s Mother, by Annie Flint; A Pastel, 
by Cornelia Kate Rathbone; The Philosophers, by Ger- 
aldine Bonner; The Reprieve of Capitalist Clive, by 
Owen Wister; Jane’s Holiday, by Valerie Hays Berry ; 
The Cross-Roads Ghost, by Matt Crim; A Deed with a 
Capital D, by C. M. Skinner; The Rustlers, by Alice 
MacGowan; and When Hester Came. 

A Superfluous Woman (Cassell) is Jessamine Halliday, 
a strange bundle of contradictions, beautiful, aristocratic, 
flattered and ennuyée. She is constantly passing through 
a series of acts unjustified by her desires and opportuni- 
ties, and accepting constantly what she detests. The 
how or why it is difficult to conjecture. Loving Colin, 
the peasant, she flees from him; despising Lord Heriot, 
she weds him; hating society, she throws herself under 
its Juggernaut wheels in strange surrender to its dictates. 
The biblical statement of the relentlessness of hereditary 
“unto the children of the third and fourth generation,” 
here receives a strong illustration. 


Religious and Philosophical :— 
The World’s Parliament of Religions (Parliament 


Publishing Co.). In two large volumes is given the 
report of what may almost be called a foretaste of the 
millenium, the religious Congress at Chicago, where all 
faiths, all creeds, all sects and phases of religious 
thought the world over spoke through the mouths of 
their ablest representatives and exponents. It contains 
some of the latest and best thought of the advanced 
religious spirit of the age, and is illustrated with por- 
traits of religious leaders and thinkers. 

An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy (Putnam’s). 
In a single volume Prof. John Bascom aims to give a 
survey of philosophic thinking from the time of the early 
Greeks to the present, and to give a clear understanding 
of the facts of philosophy in their dependence on each 
other and in the logic conclusion from them. Under 
three subdivisions, preceded by a general sketch, is 
given an outline of Ancient, Medizval and Modern 
Philosophy ; the latter division giving in clear terms the 
basis and scope of the work of the greatest French, 
German, Italian, English and American thinkers. 

The Spirit of God (George H. Ellis). A _ theistic 
volume of rare spiritual delicacy and religious fervor is 
this new work by P. C. Mozoomdar, the head of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, a Hindusect. ‘There is in the work no 
narrowness, no bigoted jiconoclasm, it is but the sweet, 
pure, religious breathings of a large-hearted mystic. It is 
not pantheistic in its seeing God in all life in every phase, 
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it is only that all Nature and life, love, reason, con- 
science, every phase is glowing with the radiant glow of 
God’s thought, that all Nature is not God, but a voice 
and revealer of God. 

Witnesses to the Unseen (Macmillan). The essay 
which gives its title to Wilfred Ward’s collection of strong, 
appreciative and critical papers, compares the present 
age with the earliest ages of Christianity and shows the 
value of individual testimony to religious truth and its 
potency as a factor in making public opinion. Some of 
the modern philosophic religions, man’s machine-made 
understudies to Christianity, are keenly analyzed. 
Faiths change but faith remains, is the showing of this 
volume of fresh, calm, individual religious thought. 
Scientific and Industrial :— 

An Examination of Weismannism (Open Court Pub. 
Co.). George J. Romanes,’the English scientist, here 
clearly presents Weismann’s germ-plasma theory which, 
he says, must be studied in the twofold light of heredity 
and of evolution. From his examination of the subject 
he claims the germ-plasma cannot be absolutely con- 
tinuous and stable, and that the evolution phase as pre- 
sented by Weismann is untenable and the theory then 
is reduced to Galton’s stirp theory of heredity with 


which it is identical and whick Romanes upholds. The 
later papers of Weismann are then reviewed. 
Science and Christian Tradition (Appleton). This 


fifth volume in the admirable edition of Prof. Huxley’s 
essays contains the records of Huxley’s battles in the 
arena of theologic discussion with Gladstone, Wace, 
the Duke of Argyle and other champions of the Bible 
as it stands. Prof. Huxley has no patience with “ mir- 
acles,” as contradictions of natural law, and spares 
neither sarcasm nor wit in his vocabularic encounters. 
Against the Bible itself, its religious side, he has no 
word of criticism, it is only against its infallibility and its 
unsound scientific statements; indeed, he calls it ‘the 
Magna Charta of the poor and oppressed.” 

The Elements of Science (Little, Brown & Co.). A 
key through the mazes of science is this book by St. 
George Mivart. It requires a keenly analytic mind to 
see under all the infinity of phase and instance in the 
different sciences their simple basic, unity and uniformity, 
and to so grasp and present them that the readers can, 
in a single volume, find a clear presentation of the ele- 
ments of the sciences, a knowledge that will systematize 
and classify so much that has been vague. 

Romance of the Insect World (Macmillan). In a 
most charming way L. N. Badenoch acts as biographer 
of insect life. He presents interesting wonders of meta- 
morphoses, food of insects, parasitic life, the hermit 
homes, social communities, protective policy of home 
and tribal life, peculiarities of insect buildings and the 
ingenuities of Nature’s methods in color defenses. The 
illustrations supplement the simple, readable text, filled 
with facts of science, but free from its technicality. 

In the High Heavens (Lippincott). Probably no man 
living to-day has done as much to popularize astronomy, 
to present the magnificent distances, the majesty of 
powers, the accuracy of movement of celestial bodies, 
as Sir Robert Ball, the Irish astronomer. The cardi- 
nal principles, the great general laws are first elaborated 
by such ingenious illustrations and fortified by such 
constant reiteration in new forms, that the subject 
becomes clear, simple and fascinating. To popularize 
great subjects requires a scientific mind of peculiar 
grasp and power, and this Professor Ball possesses. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





’T was off the Blue Canaries....My Last Cigar....Boston Transcript 
’T was off the blue Canary isles, 
A glorious summer day, 
I sat upon the quarter-deck, 
And whiffed my cares away; 
And as the volumed smoke arose, 
Like incense in the air, 
I breathed a sigh to think, in sooth, 
It was my last cigar. 


I leaned upon the quarter-rail, 
And looked down in the sea, 

E’en there the purple wreath of smoke 
Was curling gracefully ; 

Oh! what had I at*such a time 
To do with wasting care? 

Alas! the trembling tear proclaimed 
It was my last cigar. 


I watched the ashes as it came 
Fast drawing toward the end; 

I watched it as a friend would watch 
Beside a dying friend; 

But still the flame swept slowly on ; 
It vanished into air ; 

I threw it from me, spare the tale— 
It was my last cigar. 


I’ve seen the land of all I love 
Fade in the distance dim ; 
I’ve watched above the blighted heart, 
Where once proud hope hath been; 
But I’ve never known a sorrow 
That could with that compare, 
When off the blue Canaries 
I smoked my last cigar. 





PN cindeiasiptanodeee James B. NENZOR. 0.52000000000 Travelers Record 
The music dies, and one by one the guests 
Rise and depart; the merriment is done ; 
Hushed are the mingled voices, songs and jests ; 
From the spent glass the noiseless sands are run. 
Into the dark the feasters turn and go, 
Some with brave smiles, and some with heavy eyes ; 
The drooping flowers are pale, the lights burn low, 
And silence on the empty chambers lies ; 
The last ‘‘ good-night” is said; closed is the door; 
The weary master knows life’s feast is o’er. 


Distant Things....... Elwyn Irving Hoffman........ Kansas City Star 
O, white is the sail in the Faraway, 
And dirty the sail at the Dock: 
And fair are the cliffs across the bay 
And black is the near-by rock. 
Though glitters the snow on the peaks afar 
At our feet it is only white ; 
And bright is the gleam of the distant star 
Though a lamp was twice as bright! 


The rose that nods beyond our reach 
Is redder than rose of ours; 

Of thought that turns our tongue to speech 
Our fellows leave greater dowers. 

The waters that flow from the hidden springs 
Are sweeter than those by our side— 

So we strive through life for the Distant Things 
And never are satisfied ! 


So we strive through life for these Distant Things 
But ever they hold their place : 

Till beats Life’s drum and Death doth come 
And we look in his mocking face. 

And the Distant Things crowd near and close 
And faith! They are dingy and gray! 


For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
’Twixt Here-and Far-away. 


For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
And we see all things as they are; 

And know that as clean is the sail at the dock 
As the sail on the sea a-far; 

As bright the rays of the near-by lamp 
As the gleam of the distant star. 


| ee ee er rere London Sunday Sun 
There grew a flower in Babylon 
Whose perfume makes young lovers weep ; 
On it Assyrian moonlight shone, 
Euphrates murmured it to sleep. 
It brings back old forgotten dreams. 
Its petals breathe a dead love’s kiss ; 
Astarte bathed it in her beams 
In the gardens of Semiramis. 
But Egypt has a sweeter bloom, 
The lotus of forgetful breath : 
Swathed and embalmed in spiced gloom, 
The sad Nile sobbed its dreams to death. 
It soothes remembered loves to rest 
As quiet as death’s waxen lid; 
They laid it on Nitocris’ breast, 
Beneath her silent pyramid. 


Novel Rhymes..... Modernized Mother Goose..... St. James's Gazette 
Author of ‘‘ Dodo,” quite the mode, O 
How does your novel grow? 
With profanity shocking, and great show of stocking, 
And ‘‘smart” folks all in a row. 


Miss Sarah Grand, of doubtful brand, 
How does your novel grow? 

With females neurotic, and morals exotic, 
And wicked, bad men in a row. 


Now Rudyard Kipling, omniscient stripling, 
How does your novel grow? 

With Simla flirtations, and Tommy’s libations, 
And blank words all in a row. 


John Oliver Hobbes, with you spasms and throbs, 
How does your novel grow? 

With cynical sneers at young Love and his tears, 
And epigrams all in a row. 


O all ye toilers at three vol. pot boilers, 
How do your novels grow? 

With gossip and gadding and plenty of padding, 
And coronets all in a row. 


At the Well of Love....Mary McNeil-Scott....Detroit Free Press 
She hastened to the well of love, 
Ah, but the morn was sweet! 
Bird and blossom and sun and dew 
Waking together and life was new. 
Wild was her heart, as her flying feet 
Sped to the well of love. 


Quickly she knelt by the mossy stone. 
Ah, but the morn was fair ! 
With trembling fingers she plunged the cup, 
Blithe was her heart as she drew it up, 
Eager her lips as she poised it there, 
Deeming it all her own. 


She snatched it close in a sudden fear. 
Ah, but the day was bright ! 
There at her feet a loathly dame 
Cried ‘Iam Duty! The first I claim. 
Ho! I am perishing—all the night 
Do I plead, with none to hear.” 
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Sadly she knelt by the withered crone. But silent on the silent band 
Ah, but the sun was clear ! That faced him stern, as death, 
Bright were her tears on the mossy stone He looked, and on the summer land 
As she had yielded the cup she had thought her own. And on the grave beneath. 
a ry tag an angel there Then, with a sudden smile and proud, 
aS SS SORE RN SE ee He waved his plume and cried, 
‘‘ The king! the king!” and laughed aloud; 
Young Windebank....Margaret 8. Woods... .New York Tribune ‘“‘ The king! the king!” and died. 
They shot young Windebank just here, Let none affirm he vainly fell, 
By Merton, where the sun : 
Strik h i. oT ; . And paid the barren cost 
ans OS SO ee Of having loved and served too well 
Of blood the deed was done. A 
poor cause and a lost. 
At morning from the meadows dim He in the soul’s eternal cause 
He watched them dig his grave. Went forth as martyrs must— 
Was this in truth the end for him, The kings who make the spirit laws 
The well-beloved and brave? And rule us from the dust; 
He marched with soldier scarf and sword, Whose wills unshaken by the breath 
Set free to die that day Of adverse Fate, endure, 
And free to speak once more the word : To give us honor strong as death 
That marshalled men obey. And loyal love as sure. 
On the Babylonian Ramparts .........0.+eeceeeeees FRO AMATING.<0000000000s000800008 San Francisco Examiner 


On the Babylonian ramparts where the sculptured lions are, 
Looking northward, ever northward, sleepless as the polar star; 
High above the hanging gardens where the slaves in chorus sing, 
Watching o’er the sleeping city, pace the sentries of the king. 


On the Babylonian ramparts where the sculptured lions are, 

Long we wait the news from northward, couriers from the seat of war; 
For again from far off Scythia, with a tread that shakes the plain, 
Come the Amazonian warriors with ruin in their train. 


Mighty maidens clad in wolf skin, armed with sword and spear and bow, 
Strong of limb and strong of spirit and relentless to the foe! 

Ah, good reason we should fear them as we wait the coming war 

On the Babylonian ramparts where the sculptured lions are. 


Bright the temple fires are burning, red the sacrificial stone; 

High on Babel priests are praying, in the river guns are thrown. 

All too few are we to meet them—gods alone can help us now, 

And with sinking hearts we greet them from the ramparts’ rugged brow. 


What that whir upon the night wind? Ah! the shaft has pierced my steel, 
And I feel my lifeblood flow as to the signal fire I reel; 

And the shadows close about me, here above the rush of war, 

On the Babylonian ramparts where the sculptured lions are. 


Counting Apple Seeds...... A. @. G....+0- The Sacramento Union Hark ! as each seed her bright eyes see, 


Beside the hearth, one winter night, These are the words that come to me: 


Made rosy by the great log’s light, ‘¢ One I love, two I love, 

That flaming up the chimney dark, Three I love I say! 

Hit every cranny, every nook, Four I love with all my heart, 
Upon the rug a little maid Five—I cast away!” 

Sat curled, in pose demure and staid. Here a tear rolls brightly down, 


What the secret she has won? 
Who can say! But just behind 
Sounds a voice so soft and kind: 
‘< Look again ! Thou: must indeed 
Find for me another seed! ” 


In pensive mood, with dreamy eyes 
She sits, while up the chimney flies 

A thought with every fiery spark, 
Glinting and flashing through the dark, 
’Till with a sigh profound and deep 


She moves, as one moves in her sleep. Rosier her bright cheeks glow 

; In the firelight’s ruddy glow, 
a par apple in hor band Sure enough ! a culprit seed, 
A weight of thought seems to demand. Wicda che te the anee lated 
Se Sige wes & Sheer light, ‘‘ From thy lips I fain would hear 
Tikes qquateny sie Ne a ee, What the sixth one means, my dear.” 
Another bite, now one, now two— é 

*¢ Six he loves,” she murmured low. 


is th d to view. , 
ee oer And the firelight’s flickering glow, 


Another sigh! what can it be, Two happy faces now disclose 

My little maid, that aileth thee? With cheeks aglowing like the rose. 
Ah, what is this? some incantation ? But here we’ll let the curtain fall 
Muttered with such reiteration ? For the end is best of all. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





In view of the great number of literary questions forwarded 
to Current Literature for answer, it has been deemed best to in- 
corporate them into a regular department. ‘‘Open Questions” 
will be open for queries, criticism, wants, opinions, suggestions 
and such pointed thoughts as may be given in a few lines. 

1. Ships that Pass: Will you kindly inform me 
whence come the lines used by Beatrice Harraden in her 
book Ships that Pass in the Night? The lines run: 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shewn, and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So, on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence. 


Cleveland, O. M. R. K. 

The lines are by Longfellow and appear in Tales of 
a Wayside Inn, in part four of Elizabeth. 

2. Lhackeray’s Ghost Story: Where, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is the ghost story that Thackeray says 
frightened him in broad daylight till he dared not look 
over his shoulder? (2.) Where can one get a copy of 
Mother Goose, published earlier than 1860 ? 

Sioux City, Iowa. F. T. McR. 

3. Warner’s Horseback Ride: In what magazine and 
when did Charles Dudley Warner publish an account of 
a horseback trip through the North Carolina mountains ? 

Meriden, Conn. T. W. F. 

Mr. Warner’s articles on the North Carolina moun- 
tains appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for July, August, 
September and October, 1885, under the title, Conver- 
sations on Horseback. 

4. Figure of Rhetoric: What figure of rhetoric is con- 
tained in the line from Othello, scene 2, line 7. 

Put out the light, and then put out the light ? 

Birmingham, Ala. RHETORICIAN. 

5. Love's Telepathy: Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the authorship of Love’s Telepathy credited to 
A Romance of Two Worlds, in the February Current 
Literature, page 124 ; was it written by Marie Correlli ? 

Rochester, N. Y. B. M. B. 

It appeared originally in Appleton’s Journal under 
the title At Your Gate under the signature “ Barton 
Gray,” the nom de plume of Mr. G. H. Sass, now 
resident in Charleston, S. C. 

6. Whatis a Billion? In the January number of 
Current Literature, page 68, in an article entitled What 
a Billion Means, a billion is referred to as “just a 
modest one followed by a dozen ciphers.” Surely 
Homer has nodded, for every one knows a billion is but 
a thousand millions or “ one with nine ciphers.” 

Boston, Mass. ACCURACY. 

Homer neither nodded nor slept. The above letter 
is but a sample of many from our watchful readers. 
The article was written by Sir Henry Bessemer, who 
used the word in the English, not the American sense. 
The Century Dictionary says, in defining a “billion ”: 
“In Great Britain, a million of millions, as many 
millions as there are units in a million (1,000,000,000,- 
(2.) In France and the United States, a thou- 
sand millions (1,000,000,000).” Funk and Wagnall’s 
new Standard Dictionary says: (1.) In the French 
system of numeration, usually followed in the United 
States, a thousand millions. (2.) In the English sys- 
tem, a million millions.” In the line of this misconcep- 
tion arising from an oversight of the differences between 
the American and the English languages, may be men- 
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tioned a recent instance. The newspapers of the 
United States have had considerable amusement at the 
expense of the editors of Mr. Astor’s Pall Mall Maga- 
zine who “ gravely wrote to Thomas Bailey Aldrich for 
a sonnet about the length of a page and a half of Harper’s 
Magazine.” The English magazine was not in error, 
the American press was wrong. The Century dictionary 
gives as the first definition of Sonnet, “a song, a 
ballad, a short poem,” and quotes the lines from Robin- 
son’s hymn, Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing: 

Teach me some melodious sonnet, 

Sung by flaming tongues above. 
The word is quite common in this sense in England 
to-day, without any thought of a fourteen-line limit. 


7. Bill Arp and Frank L. Stanton: What is the 
true name of Bill Arp, and where does he reside? (2.) 
Will you kindly give notes of Frank L. Stanton ? 

Susquehanna, Pa. SOUTH. 

(1.) Charles H. Smith, Cartersville, Ga. (2.) See 
Current Literature, Vols. II., 284; X., 439. 

8. Ltalian Novels Wanted: Will you kindly recom- 
mend a list of Italian novels of interest and excellence, 


the denouement of which is not tragic. 
St. Paul, Minn. Quiz. 


9. Guizot’s French Civilization: In his History of 
Civilization, Guizot says: “I intend when we meet again 
here next season to confine myself especially to France 
and to study with you the history of French civiliza- 
tion, but to study it in detail and under its various as- 
pects.” Have these later lectures been published ? 

Richmond, Ky. J. M. D. 

They were published under the title, l’Histoire Gé- 
nérale de la Civilisation en France, in five volumes, in 
1828-30. They cover the period from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. The only 
edition in English is Wm. Hazlitt’s translation in three 
volumes, Bohn’s Standard Library. 


10. Zhe White Hind: Who is the author of the Eng- 
lish poem called The White Hind of Sertorius ? 
Appleton, Wis. KATHLEEN M. BLAIR. 


11. Zhe Monk and the Acacia: Some years ago I 
read in Harper’s Magazine, or the Century, a story which 
I would be glad to find again. It was of a monk who 
loved a beautiful girl. When she died he had her buried 
in the garden where they used to sit, and over her grave 
there grew a lovely white acacia tree, which the monk 
declared sprang from her pure heart. 

Baltimore, Md. 

We think you must refer to a story entitled, The 
Legend of Padre José, which appeared in the Century 
Magazine for July, 1883. The lady did not die, how- 
ever, but retired to a convent, and the tree in that 
story was not an acacia but a palm. 


12. Racine Translated : Is there any translation into 
English of Racine’s Athalie and Esther ? 

Washington, D. C. WariNnG R. GRACE. 

There was a literal translation of Athalie made by D. 
R. O. Sullivan, and published by Gill, of Dublin, for 
one shilling. We can find no translation of Esther. 


MONUMENTAL. 


13. Carlyle on Weakness : Where, in Carlyle’s works, 
can I find the passage, “ All weakness is contemptible ?” 


Pawtucket, R. I. CARLYLE. 
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